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PREFACE. 


M en of origiralily are af>t to bo mismulerstood. 

\Vliile some considei* Malsibari sufficiently en- 
thusiastic to boa “ We^tc‘^n Tlcfornier,” there are othefs 
\vho#iitt(‘rly ignorant of the almost ascetic life he leads, 
havo^lulA)cd him “a Luther of rose and lavender.” It 
occurred to me tliat a plain unvarnished narrative of, 
his career was likely f 0 do good, and I tliereforennduced 
Malabari to permit me to publish what 1 li»ew about it. 

I also thouglit that a selection from his writings 
and speechovS on the Hindu Social Reform ciu^jgtjrsr* 
wofdd be welcome to all interested in it. It seemed 
an anomaly that while the opinions elicited by liis 
^ 1 ^ritings should be before the public in two bulky 
volumes, the writings themselves should lio scattered 
in the files of th(> tndinn Hpectator. It was no part 
of my ])lan to publish all his writings on the subject, 
and this volume contains only what appeared to me 
to be worth preserving. 

The net proceeds of this book, should there be any, 
wifi beset a^^t as a nucleus of a fund to be handed 
over to any Social Reform Associatiol or Mission 
which the educated Hindus might orgil^ize. It, is? 
sacl to SCO that, in spite of so much talk abotft social 
reform fi’om within, during the past three yeai^and a 
hall, nothing has yet been done to create a machinery 
for carrying out such reform. The creation of such 
machinery means self-sacrifice, and self-sacrifice ought 
certainly to be the distinguishing characteristic of all 
rfhlly eDu(^ted men. I trust they may still fulffi 
the ji\^t expectations of all our well-wishers, and f9und 
{^^at^ual Association, equipped with even larger 
<f^ds^an the Countess of J^ufierin’s Association, 
•iiija sustained by a genuine imstljfish rnissionary spirit, 
without which, there is no hope fjr India. 
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C?ff)aptcr I 

Boyhood. 


My honsl is not that I deduce my birth 

From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earthy 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise, 

The son of parents pass'd into the skies. 


Hoioe'er it be, it seems to me, 

* Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets,^ 

And simple faith than Norman b\(fd,^TKNsysaN.^ 




chapter’ L— BOYHOOD (1853-1866). 

A,Bibd’s-ete View of Malabari’s Early Life. 

9 

. I think I had better begin with a bird’s-eye view of 
Malabftri’s esfrly life. The Bombay Review and the-> 
Hindot> Patriot published, in 1878, a short extract from 
the Jam-i-Jamshed, which, though there are a few inac- 
curacies in it, is useful for this purpose. Hbre it is 
• “The Jam-uJamshed, a respectable Parsee paper, •gives a very 
interesting account of tbe early days of Mr. Behramji Merwanji Mala* 
ban, the well-known young poet and journalist According to!* our 
conten^porary, Mr, Malabari, whoso original name is Mehta, 
born at Baroda in 1853, whence in less than two years after his 
mother had to escape with him to Surat under domestic persecution. ^ 
At live the boy was put to school, where he was remarkable for 
nothing but perpetual listlessness and mischief* Having thus made 
the school too hot tor himself, he was apprenticed to carpenters and 
other mechanics, who soon found him out to be a good-for-nothing 
pupil. His pmuksaud frolics are still remembered at Nanpoora in 
Surat. People also remember the sensation he made there by sing^ 
ing .^romptu songs of a controversial nature, called Khlals by 
jaatives. T!*is in this exhibition of poetical powers at ^he early age 
eight or nine that we find ih# promise of his futures literary suc- 
cesses. At nine he bethought himself to go to school ^ain. For | 
year %ni a quarter he studied Gujarati, and was then adimtte^to the 
English school, where, though his progress was incredibly rapid, •Still 
he wa& not at all behindhand in recklessness and wandering about 
the town. Having been, caught in the act of some unusual 
mischief, the boy was order^ to be flogged. This iqpde of punish- 
ment he declined to undergo, having never done so before ; but though 
MiNtssistauts interceded in his behalf, the neif Head-Master was 
inexorable. Th^boy had at last to hold out bis hand $ but after 
very first stroke his features aud his whole frame became convulsed. 
Furflier punishmeot was rdiCiitted, and tbe boy was refreshed with* 
wafrl^ The first thing he did| howevia‘i<mcomiiig to, was to turn 
wildly on the master^ and after ratis^lisf soundly bolt from sohML, 
A 


w 
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On his Tvay home he resolved to oomplain to his mothdl of what- he 
thooght to be his barbarona usage at Bohbo\ ; bat when be r^ched 
home he found the mother laid low by a fefl malady^* Thf poor, 
fellow now forgot his own misery, and night and day he ministered 
to the comfort of his dying parent who did not, after^ dl, survived 
* The boy*8 life here underwent a complete change. * Alf thi^ fun and 
frolic of youth and all love of mischief left him in one diy^ It is 
ma^y years since ho lost his mother ; but be has |iot lyet done 
mourning her loss* In after-life -he says, speaking of her untimely 
death t — ** Ood punished me most severely for my disobedience to 
my master is a punishment more bitter than death.*’ The bo^ 
^twelve now made up bis mind to prosecute bis studies and also 
to earn his own living. He joined the tSurat Mission School, and 
icf0lt in pnpils of almost twenty. In less than three years be became 
weiy popular. The late Bev. Mr. Dixon, the Principal ofihe oohool, 
ihaa written of his English progreas as ** wonderful,*’ and of hia 
conduct as most exemplaiy.” The same gentleman used ta say 
** if any boy is destined to make a name in the world, it is he.” The 
Head.Master of the school writes: ’^fie possesses great natural 
powers, and I cherish a veiy high opinion of him* 1 hope he will 
meet with success in the world.” Before sixteen Mr» Malabaii went 
to Bombay, where, for want of interest, he had to struggle for some 
time as teacher at a private school. At this time ho had with him 
« volume of verse in Gujarati and English, whish he ^id not shew 
to any one fill he was eighteen. 4^ worthy townsmen, 

}fr. ^rabjiilhapui;)i Bengali, happened to read them ; and he wroth « 
to thw author a warm and encouraging letter* Shortly af^ the 
vefsefr were submitted to the worthy and learned Missionary, Mr. 
Taylor, who was so much pleased with them that he forthwith intro* 


4nced the author to the late Dr. Wilson. Mn Malabari published 
his verses, and made his name. He waa iatroduoed by Dn Wilson 
to the leaders of the European and netivo communities. How Hiiioh i 
his English vers^ have been OppOeeiated by Her M{E$|Mpntbs 
td^een^Empress and others, a parUonlar friend ei^daloed m 
these oplumns* Hot only native but European writer are known to 
hanker after such honours Os Mr. Malahmi 'And 

though he has attained* tiieae honours agpi of 26^4, , 

thejr have not in the l^t ttaind him. ^iet^ 
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letiriofl^ un^ g)k)d-nailired man. He baa not left off his simple habits. 
JSe is* Tety studious ao4 has a fUr knowledge of several langnages* 
He ii^not a^ all vain of bis great talentsi bnt anxious as any school- 
boy to learn, he goes about his business with bis books nnddh hia 
arm. Re has given up the pleasures of life, and is never seen to mix 
with the public hn a holiday. Many people avail themselves of hie* 
interestebut bis name is always held back. He spends the larger 
part of Ms w^ll-eamed inoome for the relief of the poor invalid and 
the student. For the last two or three years Mr. M^labari has Seen 
contributing to English journals and periodicals, and it is knpwn to 
sill that hia writings are the admiration of the Englidti reader. He 
explains by public and private writings the greatness, worth and bene- 
volence of the English, and what good they are capable of doing to 
this CTdintry. He corresponds with several great and influential wen 
in England, and devotes much of his time to the welfare of others* 
Such a life is indeed worthy of imitation. Mr. Malabari's career^ 
teases three things : — Ist. a child should be left to learn when and 
what he likes ; 2nd, natural talent will rise from the very deptii of 
obsenrify ; 8rd, a good mother is a priceless blessing to the child.** 

Malabaw’s Fathbb and Adoptive Fatheb. 


The name of Malabari^s &ther was Dhanjibhai 
M^ta. ne was a poor clerk in the service of the 
..Gaiskwar of Baroda, on a# salary of Rs. 2flt I know 
nothing more about him than that he was a icild, peace* 
loving man, with a somewhat feeble constitution* and 
not ovmmiuch foree of character. Malabar! lost £Ln 
at the age of six or seven. 


. Abla^^’s .^optive &ther was MerwaxQi FTanahhai 
rekdon of Malabari’s maternal 
grand'tnpthei^ had comagned two wives already to 
Towers of Sileneoat Smf*^, was in 1856 about 50 years 
i^^ih tasy <^^^py^Qes had a large grocety 

j^d^^ood, . ac^ta 
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and spices from the Malabar Coast— hfence ftil suj^namf:* 
Malal^i. He had no issue and therefore thoilght nt 
to adopt tlie little child who has made his fantily name ' 
famous throughout India and favourably known even • 
■in Europe and America. Merwanji also* marri^ the 
hoy’s mother — a union she accepted from as sense 
of filial duty and which turned out very unl^ap^. 

l^erwanji is not highly spoken of. A few years 
after his a^ption of little Behram, a serious misfortunt^ 
fell upon him. A country vessel bringing an uninsured 
car^o for him from the Malabar Coast sank in the sea, 
and Merwanji was reduced to great straits. He llSid to 
•cut down his business and take to humbler pursuits,, 
practising for some time as a sort of Hakim.* This 
latter accomplishment he had been in the habit of exer- 
cising even in his palmy days, but now it became a 
source of a small income which was exceedingly wel- 
come. His adopted son had often to do a gr<»t deal of 
pounding and pulverising for him in both the branches 
of his callijig, the Hakim’s and the grocer’s, and at the, 
age of twejUre was able to briAg him 10 or 12 rupees 
month, besides keeping his accounts and assisting him 
generally. The first concern of the young man when 
he came to Bombay was to redeem the fiimily house 
which had been mortgaged for Rs. 300 ; but the money 
was not forthcoming for a long time, and when it 
the hoilse could not be redeemed, the mortg^ 
b^n foiedosed. The mortgagee seems to li(i;ye borne 
a grudge to Merwanji’s next-door neighbo^t/ 

.soon, as he was mast^ of the house had. it pulldl down 

dootol’. 
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in oHer* tfe malfe the neighbour's house shelterless. 
J'or^thrf same reagon he refused to sell the i)lot for any 
consideration, or to build on it. An eccentric jnan 
this ! I do not know what provocation he had received. 
Let u^ hope ft was not as bad as his retaliation. 

it^rwi^nji 2)assed his latter days in peace. He died 
about six yeai’s ago. 

Malabaki’.s Mother. 

Malal)ari oAves a groat deal more to his mother tlian 
citlier to Dhanjibhai or to Merwanji. For Bhikhibai 
was no ordinary Avoman. Bather undeisi/ed, like lier 
son — AA'ith the same light brown complexion, but a, 
roitnded face and big almond-like eyes, .she aa'rs a homely 
humble houscAA’ife, handy at all kinds of dornc.^tic Avork 
—an expert in cookery, a deft-lingercd sempstress 
and a fir&t-rate nurse. She hatl what her husband lack* 
ed — a strong wdll, a masterful mind, and an irrepres- 
sible energy. With these she combined a teudemesf. 
■for the pdor — she AA^as one of them — and a largc-hearted- 
ness not rare in her sex. ^he had truly “ a t^r for pity, 
and^ hand open as day for melting charity.” * She aa'rs 
often to be seen in the sick-room of her neighbours, 
Hin<^u or Parsi, with little Behram toddling behind her, 
or holding on to the skirts of her simple sari. She knew 
matiy of those well-tried herbs Avhich bring almost in- 
/jlMst reli^ to ailing children, and her gkill tvas seldom 
exerted^ viifb. She was freely consulted by the women 
in her street in thdr troubles. What most admirable 
in htf*^‘her etfthoheity and* impulsive unerring 
g^dhesB. I know ofnoHinditwaman who would care 
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to tend, &r less to suckle a gasping little wiif lying in 
a basket near her house, without first Inquiring to what 
casto it belonged. But Bhikhibai did such a thing one 
day, though she had to brave a scandal, for* the wuf ' 
.turned out to be the street scavenger’s child. Jt was 
a very small infiint, and so weak that one world be 
ahqpst afraid to handle it. But the gooci wdman at 
once yielded‘to her first impulse when she heard it 
moaning piteously, and taking it up tenderly, put it to 
her breasti It’s mother came up shortly afterwards and 
relieved our heroine of her charge. But Bhikhibai had 
a ISiid time of it for several days with her Parsi neigh- 
bours.* Still few could help loving this utterly un- 
'^selfish woman, and when she died she was sincewly 
mourned by all who had known her. Her memory 
remains embalmed in her son’s poetic tributes of 
affection. 

Fibst Lessons in Pbaying and Wbaving. 

Little Behram was finally weaned some time after 
he was sen^ to school. This paay sound curious, but it* 
is a fact. Qe was the only solace of his mother, and she ' 
loved him as only such a mother could love. Th^boy 
w^ fond, too fond of his mother’s milk — and he hsfi too 
much of it in him. He would cling to her breast ev^ 
after returning fiwm school; and his school, I am afraid, 
was not a particularly pleasant one. The school^maStar 
was believfed to*bave been a centenaria^ fo^ 
teiughtnot only old Merwanji but MerwiiD^iV &th«r 

- t- I III ... II. i»i. M i i i ti i i i t III wii ■■ p ||ll■ n lill<i nj ■ > *l 

* This forms' suUect of a poem . MUm 

lr«ts*n Sn^ifh Oatb. It Js heeded " 

, €set«.“ Themeritof^ttfiis ' * 



also. ^Hi9 aon » greybeard, and it must have 
l}een*a sight to this patriarchal family assembled at 

• themmeak. Our ** old Ant‘quity*s ” name" was Mino* 
•chehrdaru-. He sat in a small room with about twenty 
little l^arsi Ix^s, among whom was our Behram. He 
held a#nighty long elastic bamboo cane in his hand, 
which Worked quite like an automaton, and could put a 
girdle round the little dock in less than a second. * It 
is a venerable face, Minochehr’s, but his eyes jire ‘awful'* 
tiis liml)s are rather stiff, and he cannot move about 
freely ; so he has a comfortable seat which he seldom 
leavefii, especially as his wiry cane does everything Jor 
him. It is his dainty Ariel in a way ; but he has, 
unlike Prospero, not a library full of magical lore, but* 
a common, primitive, humdrum loom, and the boys have 
to weave as well as to pray — our schoolmaster did not 
teach out of the educational primer, but the Parsi prayer- 
book. As soon as all the boys have mustered, after doing 
some domestic drudgery in Minochehr’s house, and 
the threads have been ranged lengthwise— the veteran 
Tjentenarian is out with ^s monotonous singsong, and 
you hear twenty little throats repeating dt the to^ 
oftlnir voice the sacred formula Ashem Vohu^ the 
master and his &vourite disdples plying their shuttles 
at the same time. The little ones do not know what 
these myatoious words mean, or that scholars have 
did^red about their meaning. They only know that 

* nit oelebraAsd fottaala Ins bam varioodj^uiBiated. My frirad 
DofftUI bfta disousaod the tftriow 

BMsatiigswid ooBMMto the oanoIoriiHk (hottiie rishft Uaaslation isaa 
Mbws:— * Btuily bait good, a bleMung to bitn 

wbo/maStiw*) porUgr foe am of ibe^ghMt parity.^ (Pafo 

Teaobfogs.* patd.) 
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any mistake made in following their 'Domitiic nieans a 
taste of that tingling ubiquitous cane^ and the^ have a 
salutary dread of it. In this way Behram learned to 
make pretty little wefts out of warp and woof and to' 
mumble the mystie words of “ Ahuno Vairyof” and 
“Ashem Voliu” and such others. Before we taki leave 
of .Minoebehrdaru, we might as well read H little 
sketch of this worthy by Malabari himself. 

“ White flowing beard, small cliirping voice ! 
White white his all, but red his blinking eyes ! 

A man mysterious of tlie Magus tribe — 

■ A clo.se astrologer, and a splendid scribe — “ 

A faithful oracle of dread Horniuzd’s will — 

A priest, a patriarch, and a man of skill. 

A mastei- weaver, and — to clo.se details, 

He weaved long webs and lord ! he weaved long 
tales. 

Hal’d murd’rous words, that wisdom’s lips defied, 
Would thick portentous from his nozzle glide ! 
And here we stuck, tho’ long and hard ^ye tried ; 
He curs’d, and can’d by tu^’ns, we humm’d and cricd<! 
This, could not last ; our mutual failings seen, 

'He left his preaching and we left our dean.f “ 

* There is more conflict regarding? the meaning of this formula 
than that of “ Ashem Vohu Mr. Ehandalevala’s translation is as 
follows : As is the Will or ( Law } of the Eternal Existence so (its) 
Energy solely ^through the Harmony ( Asha) of the perfect mind is 
the producer ( Dazda) of the manifestation of the Universe and 
(is) to Ahura Mazda (the Living Wise one) the power which igfV^s 
sustenance to the revolving systems.” The accomfflishad and genial 
Bishop Meurin gives another rendering of this most adfcient for** 
mnla, and establishes a common origin between ^‘Ahhno Vairyo” 
and one of the oldest (Kristian prayers* 

t Indian Ifwre, p. 82<.,^ 
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JFmsT» Lessons IN Gujarati. 

Behram’s neat teacher was Narbheram, a nephew 
of JiVanr&m Mehta who was then a well-known 
astrologer and mathematician. Here is a pibture by 
Malabari of h*is little school which w'as quite a curio- 
sity in tts ^y. 

I am not the oldest man living.” But it may surprise ALo 
oldest man living to know soinctbing of my first school and earliest 
schooldays. What a marvellous improvement is 1885 upon iSCO in 
matters educational ! And yet it 'would be scarcely fair to call 
the change an improvevipnl in all respects. Let the reader judge 
for himself. My first school was just behind our house at 
Nanpura, Surat, and Narbheram Mchtaji was my first teacher, 
lie 'was a Bhikhshuka Brahman — tall, majestic and taciturn, the 
sort «of man who inspires awe by his Shivalike habits, Tn his 
nature, as in name, ho was truly a Nirbhaeram — fearless and fear* 
inspiring. He made a most efficient ttjachor. The school 
was a commodious littlo shop, with the floor strewn over with 
street dust and an elevated square for the master. On the 
•square squatted the master and on the floor squatted his flock, Hindu 
and Parsi. There was no fee to be paid for the instruction — only 
a handful of grain, a few flowers or some fruit now and then. There 
■^ero no tables nor benches, nor slates nor pencils, no/ books nor 
maps, not one single item of the*literary paraphernalia oS the modern 
school-room. Each pupil had a wooden board, pa/t-, which served' 
him for slate, and a pointed stick, lehhana, which he used as penpil. 
Ho also carried with him a rag. With this piece of cloth he sifted 
the dust over the board, and on that bed ho traced figures and 
numerals, wrote letters, petitions, &c* This task work was submitted 
ever/ noon to the master, who held a rod in his hand;^ with one end 
Glacicg over the dust work, he would now give a grunt 
of eatisflaotiou, and strike the board with the poiu^ted end of his stick. 
Thefigureif of dust would atouoe disappear, and so would the lucky 
pupil~forti£Bn. If unluokily the task was badly done, Narbhe- 
rai|^ ^ould^pply the butt end the rod t<f the pupil, instead of to 
his hoard, often gentjiy, sometimes Iftavii/ too. The pupil was 
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condemned for the day. There were worse aieihodg^ 6f oonrse, the 
sharp and supple cane, the thong, the pebble under the« ki^ee/ihe 
atone across the shoulders, the twisting of tife nosei the shaking t>y 
therneck or by a knot made with the delinquent’s topi^^ or ehoilijf 
Worse stilf, sometimes the little nrohin was swung across the beam, 
and at times stripped of bis scanty dress* Oh the torti^s of the 
mid*day ordeal ! How my heart sank within me as I craq^led up to 

the master’s gaJilX Life or death what is it toW? 1 1 died on 

aa^average two deaths a month. That was beoanse I was too small 
to deserve attentiooi quite a beginner. Besides, was not Narbhe** 
ram’s uncle and patron, Jivanram the one-eyed, the famous matlip- 
matician, Astrologer and match-maker, a particular friend of my 
foster-father’s P But for all that, whenever Narbhoram oondes- 
cgnded to notice me, he did it heartily. I have not yet ^rgotten 
his heaviness of hand and ferocity of looks. What added to the 
misery of the situation was the inviolable silence on both sides* It ' 
was something like a struggle between the lion and the monsb, the 
one too proud to roar, the other too timid even to squeak 

But to return to the school-room. The written work was gone 
through in the forenoon. Everything was done on a versified sys- 
tem* The numerals were drawled out in versified form* The difibrent 
processes — ■ a ddition, subtraction, multiplication and division, were 
gone through iu the same manner. Rigid accuracy was enforced 
ArongbouU The system of multiplication was elaborate to a degree. 
Integers a^l fractions were alike tieated from the minutest to t&e 
•most xnagqificent scalei 

^he boy was expected to say by rote the the the |, the U, 
the 1^1 the 2-^, and 3|r of any number up to 100. These were 
respectively called poya, ardAa, pauna, sovaya, dohda^ ctdhvpa and 
«tta. A good deal of this system was gone through by the boys on 
their boards ih the forenoon, and verbidly in the afternoon. Thb du < 
of a group was now and then oballenged by the dux of anothey 
the master arbitraUng. ^th of 95, 3| of 79, f oltf 5 P<*-^tbe qnes- 
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t Tuft of hair in ihtf centre of the bead* 
t GuiUoii, 
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.tions had to ha sewered no sooner than they were asked. And 
woo^be jtd ^the poor wight who halted or made a slip. Like the 
fpmtions came the integlirs up to lOoxlOO. ThaSi Pachi paehirant 
ehha pachisa^ (2b^2b^625)^ and so on* fromlXlslnp ho 
lOO X lOOsslO.OOO. The process was apowerfal aid to memory. I doubt 
if the abl^t Proresaor of Mathematics or even the readiest Finance 
Minister the day commands such an elastic and almost intuitive 
power of manipulating figures. We had quite an exhibition of 
mnemonic wonders every afternoon. I am not sura if this 
^ode of acquiring knowledge is a permanent aid to" memory. I 
m;j8elf happen to have a weak memory so far as the form of things 
is concerned, though the spirit is easy enough to catch ifnd retain* 
I cannot recite from memory ten lines of even my favourite poerts, 
but can j^produce the image of a whole poem in my own words. 
But, speaking jgenerally, the discipline above referred to is found 
»moat Useful in after-life* The Native system of accounts is immense- 
ly snjf&rior to the European system. In dealing with the heaviest 
and the most intricate figures the Native accountant has merely to 
sing a verse, and there the result is ready to hand ! 

We learnt the Alphabet also on the same plan. Every letter* 
had a nickname and a familiar versified description. That is to 
say, the form of the letter was likened to seme object of common 
use andthus impressed upon the mental vision. It was what I may call 
olyect lesson-kako kevelo, khakho khajelo, Ac. Europeans are coming 
to4^hat system, judging from recent publications of juvenil j literature* 
There was a fair amount of literaiy instruction, too, i:*nparted at 
NarbhqitLm’B school. Some verses from Ramayan and Mehabh^rat, 
done into simple Gujarati lor the oeoasion, served as history as well 
as poetry. 1 excelled in this as also in letter-writing orally, so to 
ssy- What splendid letters I dictated to my seniors, myself ignorant 
of the art of writing I Letters from wife at Snrat to^ husband at 
»Mnin&iBand«evnuw guahingt now whining, now adring for re- 
mittanoei now threatening to go to the parents* house. Letters from 
the principal 6f a<€rm at Cktnbay to his faototum at Karachi, ad« 
visiDg the departure of the good ship Buparel, laden with pearlsand. 
pteotons stones. Letters from father at Broach to his son at Delhii with 
the Inos of the distracted moihttfMdiriihba^ ofadtiee as to* 
how fofivein ^'tliis remote and foreign hooafry/* I thaio 
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studies czceediugly well, and was often ««preseiijedH^ with fruit or, 

flower and the cheering words ja hacha aj iane 

(go, boy, you are free to-day.) But when it came to figures, I was 
nasally an ‘‘uncle of the camel,*’ “born of blind parents,” and other 
things indescribable. I was bad at receiving the rod, also, so thht 
the flogging of a neighbour would send mo directly into f^yer. Nar- 
bheram knew this, and was kind enough usually to send^mo out of 
the room when a culprit had to bo liaulcd up. V ^ 

In askinj? for permission to retire boys had to hold up the thumb^ 

(for a drink of water) to raise the least finger, to bend down the 

middle with the forefinger (for the other purposes) and so forth, r 
% 

One day a refractory boy had to be brought to his senses. 
Narbheram had tried all his punitive regulations on him. This 
isme, therefore, ho made him kneel upon pebbles* and ^placed a 
heavy slab on his back, and over the stone he himself pretended to^ 
sit. This was the last strav', and the boy gave such a shriek of 
agony and fright that his male relatives, who know he had to bo 
punished, came running into the school. But Narbheram was no 
respecter of persons ; ho took up his rod of ulficc and kept the men 
at a distance. The boy, in the meantime, was shrieking at the top 
of his voice, and T was very nearly fainting. It may be mentioned 
that the stone was by nu means too heavy for the fellow, the agony 
was all mine, his was merely the shrieking. But it brought his 
mother and grand-mother to the scene : they lived ne'kt door to the 
school. Tji^ese dtfmcs were w^cll kilown for their mnscnlar develop- 
» ment and«the free use they made of it. They went up to Narbhe* 
ramt gave him a good deal of Billingsgate and some clawing, and , 
released the boy. He was withdrawn that day. I too went home, 
never to return to the school again. At night I was in high fever, 
and shortly ^fter in the clutches of Sitla-mata, the goddess of small- 
pox. For weeks I was confined to bitd, dreaming of the boy who* 
had been, as 1 felt^ ernsbed to death. 1 was not expected i^ut* 
live the shock, but was somehow brought round, as my poor mother 
said, by daily prayers and sacrifices ou her parti asd by nightly 
vigils before a small rtlvef figure sprinkled. "Witb oohi^ the 
^ S'or weeks togitber^ she Iiad lived npos^pmrcbtd Aei and 
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traier once a 2lay«* Add this was her reward, she explained to our 
friehds, in seek thankfulness, when they met at our house to do 

• fl * 

justice to the j^ood things prepared in honour of xnj second birth# 
One of the first things I heard on recovery vras the death of p^r 
Narbhoram Mehtaji, from cholera. 1 was informed of it in a whisper. 
It was haid to realize how a man like my dear old guru,t born to 
Gommandeand to conquer, could have succumbed to even such 
enemies asiGhoiera and Death. Narbheram had appeared to me to be 
a special dispensation from Providence to lick the youth of Nanpura 
into public usefulness. Strange that such a mighty one found 
on^ who was more than a match for him ! My respect for the 
great man underwent a sudden diminution, but my love for him 
remains. { 

l^HE Parsi Panchayat School at Surat. * 

' Having taken his first lessons in Gujarati, we next 

find our little man in the Parsi Panchayat School which 

gave religious as well as secular instruction. The religious 

education was in the hands ot* a Parsi priest — another 

j)artt — who was about 45 years old and was, according 

to Malabari, “ a very ungodly-looking man of Glx>d, and 

the terror of all city imps and street arabs.” § Surat 

iDDUse-wivesJ called him by a Gujarati sobriqwet which 

may be translated “ urchih-herd,” if such a compound 

is allcivable. He certainly deserved the title* Here 

is a description of this terrible teacher • 

A zealous man he was, a man of parts, . 

With scanty science, but a host of artsc 

f * “f too had a very atroag attMk of small-pox, and my mother 
prayad and watohed and sang for over a fortnight.^She was a strong- 
minded woman, bnt yielded to superstition dnrbg my illness.” 

. —‘Private MUr, 

t “ Guide and philosopher,” (hongh not friend. 

Indian spectator, January 8, ls86, p. K)*U. 

§ TultUn Miimt p* 82 Note, 
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With pointed paws his fierce ^nstsbhe hp’d twirl, 
And at the culprits the direst vengeancd horl. " 
His jaws he’d rub, his grizzl’d beard peck, 

Till rubb’d and peck’d, the whole appeard a wreck. 
A wag by nature and a stoic soxu*, 

‘ Tis hard tf> fix his equivocal pow’r. 

Good cheer he lov'd, and oft a dainty dish 
His wrath diverted, as we well could wish. 

When thus begorg’d, joy, joy was all his work, • 
His air all blandness, and his face all smirk ! 

But woe betide the hour, if e’er his meal ‘ 

Was late ; that would his hidden traits reveal. 
His zeal rose higher, as his stomach fell , 

And hard his fervour on our skins would tell I 

Sharp went the whizzing whip, fast flew the cane, 
And he fairly caper’d in his wrath insane ! 

He chanted pray’rs, oh Lord ! in such gruff tones 
’T would set on rack the hoar Zoroaster’s bones ! 

f 

He shriek’d and stagger’d on his zealous rage. 

Till he looked an actor on a tragic stage I , 

And when our whines the neighbouring ^women' 

drew, 

Tbe^mn of zeal at once persuasive grew t 
Expounded doctrines, in a fervid breath, 
Preach’d*patience, virtue, truth, a^d tacit fai{& ! 
Thank God I’d then too small religious Vit 
To understand that canting hypocrite.”* 


• *' Indian ^. 84 . 
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There* WiM one eharacteristic of the man which 
HJs net* been well l)rought out in these lines. It was 
this. » Whenever he wanted to administer a flogging, 
he used to order his class to pray vociferously in order, 
to drowp the cries of his victim. The school contained 
V)oth beys and girls, and Malabari well remembers how 
the rufii&n used sometimes to seiz,c a girl by her long 
ha’' • and whisk her violently about in the air, as if she 
w'as a lifeless marionette, while the room was resound- 
ii^ with invocations to Ahurmazd recited’ by her 
school-fellows. Another favourite amusement of this 
monsttf of a school-master was to roll up an errirfg 
boy in a carpet-piece or put the poor wretch under his 
capaieious Jama,* and then strut about from one end 
of the school-room to the other. His gesticulations on 
such occasions used to send a shiver through the little 
ones who witnessed his performances. Often, when 
angry, he would dash off his turban, and glare so fero- 
ciously with his bull eyes and contort his face into 
such frightful grimaces, that some of the more nervous 
children would swoon at tht- sight of these exhibitions. If 
any boy was late this zealous priest was forthwith at^his 
door and walked off with him without notice, though 
the b<y might be just washing his face, or taking 
a morsel of food fr om his mother. I have said he had 
a captious Jama. That sufliced not only for kidnap- 
ping little boys but even for confining the diminutive 
master who used to teach reading and arithmetic in the 
last class.* Behram and his class-mates, after having 
their turn with the Daru> used to go upstairs to this 

, V. ■ - - ■ ■■ - _ . ■ ■ ■ _ ■■■ 

^Tha long robe worn by Farsi priests. 
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diminutive teacher. Once it so bappenisd' that they 
went up later than the appointed .hour, as they Had 
been detained by the Daru, and of course aosignsd this 
reason to their teacher. Shortly afterwards the Daru 
came up and the teacher addressing him' rather roughly 
inquired why the boys had not been sent u| at the 
usual time. The Daru’s reply was a swift and sudden 
jerk which' sent the inquirer flying into space, follow*, 
ed ty another which sent him softly under the folds of 
the Dabu’s Jama, and thus enveloping the Lilipu- 
tian knight of the three R’s. he stood, with a Harlequin’s 
^in, in the midst of the amazed children. Of couPse since 
that day little Chagan lost the respect of his boys, 
while the X^aru continued to be dreaded, if possiblennore 
than formerly. He had influential friends among the 
visitors and was moreover a priest, a silk mercer and a 
toddy-seller, and thus he always managed to escape 
scot-free. Such teachers were not very rare in those 
days, and may even now be met with in some indige- 
nous scl\ools in out of the way villages. , 

« 

Another* School. * 

. * Having learnt a little Gujarati, Behram w ?3 sent 
to the Sir Jamsetji Anglo-Vernacular School at Surat.' 
His first master was a Parsi getting the handsome 
pay of Rs. 4 a month ; but he made up for this 
scanty allowance by employing his pupils to ** hew, 
wood and draw water ” for his household, and even to 
shampoo his legs. He appears to hdVe been a snob 
of the first water, although one would har^y expect 
snobbery from suA a low-paid teachey i^hram^ was * 
about a year unifec Kim. 
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The lx> 7 ’s next teacher was Mr. Dosabhai. He is 
sb^ wpf lyng as a teacher and on very friendly terms with 
his former ^ pupil. *Malabari also remembers Mr. Hal- 
4evram^ a Brahman, who spoke excellent English, and 
Mr. Fakirbhai, a Bania, who was a first-rate arithme- 
tician. ^his latter was deaf, was often deceived by his 
pupils, aij he Sould not make out if the oral answers given 
to him were right or wrong. Mere motion rf)f the lips 
sometimes sufficed for him — and the little ones used 
often to have a laugh at the expense of theic worthy 
master. 

Bodiram had a lift frem the 2nd Standard class tft 
the 4th. He wrote a pretty hand, and Mr. Curtis, 
the Educational Inspector, liked it so much that he 
sent the boy’s copybook to all the schools in his Divi- 
sion as a model. But in the 4th Standard class the 
teacher was a martinet and a pharisee. His pupils 
had to fetch his tiffin and do other little menial services 
for him. He used often to come late, and then go to 
prayers. In short, he had no idea of his duty, and the 
byys consequently made but little progress untler him. 

Life, “ a light and lasting frolic marred by the 
preseftce of the school-master. * • 

I Jhave purposely given no dates above, as exact 
dates are not ascertainable. But I take it that Mala- 
bwd was born in 1853, went to school when six;years old, 
was for two or three months with Minochehrdaru, about 
as mimy monies with Narbheram, abourt a year and a 
quarter in tiie Gqjarafu school, then about a year with 
a carpen ter, to learn oarpentering ( his mother belonged 

p. 81. 

B 
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to a bhansali or house-building family) — ^nd about two 
or three years in the Anglo-vernacuUu: school. « He lost 
hi,s father when he was six and his mother when he was 
in the twelfth year. These facts taken together might 
lead to an inference that he could not have led a gipsy 
life for a long time, but the truth is that )3ehram, 
before the death of his mother, was quiie a different 
being from' what he became after his sad bereavement. 
Upto eight he liked nothing so well as fun and play. 
He was ykilful in flying kites and in other boyish sports. 
When he was nine Merwanji lost his little fortune, and 
Sehram and his mother had to look poverty <.,in the 
face. But the spirit of the boy was no way damped, 
and he apparently did not see why a poor boy sljpuld 
not be merry on even nothing a day. He had a capital 
voice, that of “ a lark and of a nightingale together” 
— and he could sing. The streets of Surat were in 
those days frequented by the Khialis^ and the poor dear 
itinerant minstrels who ought to be (but are not) the 
pride of the country. The Khialis are now dead at 
Surat, and the minstrels are probably singing their la^ 
•lays. But Malabari remembers both yet, and is not 
likely to forget them. These Khialis^ his mother and 
the missionaries were the three potent forces .which 
have made him what he is, and we may therefore 
pause for 9> minute or two to see what manner of - men 
the Khialis and the street-singers were in those days. ; 

The streef-singer, fortunately, is nohjyet anetthiet 
species, and may, therefore, be stadi^, hjf . any<me 
who does not deem^it myrn.dty. to talk a 

humble creature. «|l6^can «ng yon ba^ 
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• and rel^ious myths, love tales and devotional songs. 
Sis di-esfc- is generally ragged, and he has often, nay 
almost always, to live from hand to mouth. He 
timidly approaches your door, strikes up a tune on his 
one-stripged gftitar, and then breaks out into a ditty of 
Premanand ^r Dayaram, of Kabir or Tukaram, full of 
lively 01* pathetic music or diving into aphoristic phijo- 
»sophy, speaking ' 

“ To mortals of their little week ; 

Of their sorrows and delights ; 

Of their passions and their spites ; 

Of their glory and their shame ; 

What doth strengthen and what maim.” 

Sorrow knows not how to sit heavily on this hum- 
ble “ bard of passion and of mirth,” who is content 
with a largess of a pice or two, who cares not for the 
smiles or frowns of fortune, and though in this world 
appears to be hardly of it. 

The Surat Khiali was of another breed. Khial, 

• * • * * 
which literally means ‘thoyght* or ‘ fancy,’ is one of the 

varieties of what is called the Best system of music, as . 

^opposSd to the Martfi. A learned Hindu exjiert'in 

musical lore would call the Margi system * classicaf ’ 

and the Desi i^stem ‘ romantic.’ Mr. Balwant Trimbak 

Sahawabudhe, an undoubted authority on Hindu music, 

■writes :-*‘“Deei with its numerous ramifications is the 

system now ob^^uning in India The Desi system 

first acquired importance from the Buddhist musicians, 

and received fuller development from Kussalmans who . 

introdu^eijhjbAtaZ&om the Hindu^Dfiruvapada system.’* 

In Gujarati lAtal is a particular kmd!*|j^f metre. 
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The Surat X/«a/i was a poet-philosophfer. There 
were two sects of these wonderful men— the-ifalgiv^S- 
lar and the Turrawalas, so called from the instrument 
of music used by them or the dress worn by the leaders. 
The Kalgiwalas were Sakti worshippers, in otlier words, 
they held the female energy to be superior to the male, 
and, therefore, the Hindu goddess Parvati -superior 
to her husband Shiva. The Turrawalas, on the con-, 
trary, held Shiva superior to Parvati, and tlie male 
energy superior to the female. Curious as it may seeAi, 
though much of the poetry and thought of the Hhialis 
was Hindu, their creed was eclectic and knew '•uo dis- 
tinction of caste, race, or colour. Indeed, tlic tradition 
is that A-lahbax, a Borah, who used to sew guuny-bags, 
was the leader of the Kalgiwalas at one stage of their 
career, while Bahadursing, a small gatekeeper at Line- 
no-rasto (Soldiers’ Lines) at Surat was his rival. Baha- 
dursing was, of course, a Turrawala and a disciple of 
Maharajgir who was a disciple of Tukangir, the founder 
of that system. In Malabari’s days, the Kalgiwalas 
were in the ascendant, but as usual with Malabari in 
after-life, he attached himself to the weaker party 
Aif opium-eating pupil of Bahadursing took kii^y to 
Kim and taught him about 2,000 Khiah, Ghaxals and ‘ 
Thumris. Some of the KhiaJs or controversial songs 
ofBahadprsingand Alahbax,it is said, were alm^ 
Miltonic in their grandeur. . ^ ^ u 

Socrates had his symposia, and the Khidlis had 
theirs. Let us go to one of these, and see what t aVeff 
place. Bahadursing and Alahbax are ef copwe no more,, 
but their disciplea^aUve, the initiated aa Wett tB the 
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■ uninitiated. Ri a prominent part of the Bazar, a carpet 
i8*8pread*and the Khtalis of one school seat themselves 
on it ^^nd commence their songs. It is a still evenihg 
dr twilight gray, and the people have leisure to listen. 
A large*crowd as^jembles, but the singing at first goes 
on smodthlyrenough. The leader of the singers, how- 
ever, suddenly espies a Khiali of the other ^hool, and 
without naming him, challenges him in an impronjptu 
vgrse to answer a knotty que.stion in history, 'science or 
metaphysics. After a few minutes there is a reply — apd 
a.rejoinder follows, and a sur-rejoinder, all in ex-tempore 
verse. The smaller fry take their part in the contr<? 
versy, and soon descend from high and dry philosophy 
to vulgar satire and abuse. Our Behram is among the 
Turrawalas, and lie is often trotted out on special oc- 
casions. Like the others he has his shoes in his hand, 
in order to display the better part of valour in case 
the stronger side should show their teeth — ^raakes an 
impromptu attack on the Kalgiwalas, not philosophical 
Uut sarcastic, and then takes to his heels with the 
o{lb.er young Khialis, follo\f ed by the enraged Kalgi- 
walas* And so the symposium ends. It must, howeyer, 
'be remembered that this picture does not belong to 
the pidmy days of Khials. 

The initiated KhiaUs, when they took care to ex- 
^clude%he uninitiated, used to have calmer sittings some- 
times extending over a week or two togqjbher. My idea 
that. their dmiereobe mainly turned upon whether 
the Orator should be. worshipped as our Father in hea- 
yisu oy.^as, .Mother in heaven? The VaishnaYas 
imaglhed .^e . reKtion of the hun&n^ulto the ^Iternal 
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Spirit to be that of wife and husband 6r loyer a^ 
beloved, but unfortunately they embodied this concep* 
tidn in the loves of Krishna and the Gbpis. " Our 
Khialis drew on the mythological biography of Shiva 
and Parvati and their children, Ganesh and Okha, and 
thus like the Vaishnavas, found themselvesi in a vortex 
of materialistic legends. Every pure fresh current of 
religious thought has fared in India (as in other' 
countrief^j like a pellucid stream descending froin 
mountain heights to the plains below, and growing mud- 
dier and darker in its progress to the sea. The Ganges- 
in the Himalayas is quite different from the Ganges at 
Hardwar, Benares, or Calcutta. The farther it goes 
from its lofty source, the more has it to mingle with- 
the dirt and iUbris of the lowlands, and the more im- 
pure it becomes. Similarly, when a “towering phantasy” 
has given birth to a great religious trutli, its dissemina- 
tion would seem to keep pace with its corruption. The 
history of Latin Christianity, as well as of Buddhism, 
bears ouo this \iew ; but the history of Hinduism,*- 
more than that of any other" religion, affords its aptest 
and saddest illustrations. It ought, therefore, f^ sur- 
prise nobody that the latter-day Khialis often indulged 
in ribald and obscene .songs unworthy of the founders 
of their schools — unworthy of philosophers as much as 
of poets — and that at times they ended their contro- 
versies with the unanswerable argument of 

Behram was not one of the initiate^^^l^ii^ 
then understand the pMosophy of.,,h^#^iA 
appreciated their 

l^Us, There aj^Wewd good^^^plbhe 
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Tli^y %re oit honiely subjects — ^for the Khialis often 
deeceiTded from their altitudes to discuss the afialrs of 
every-day life or the merits of their city or river *or 
fheir places of pilgrimage. But we have had enough 
of KhiaUs now.* Suffice it to say, that they exercised 
a more ‘powerful influence on Behram than all his 
masters, ’excepting the Revd. Mr. Dixon. 

Juvenile Picnics. 

We have seen Behram at a Khiali symposium. 
We may now accomiiany him to a picnic. It is 'as 
strangems the symjxisium. He has a rival improve 
satore among the Kalgiwalas, a Borah boy of the 
nams of Adam. Though rivals, the two, unlike other 
rivals, arc great friends. Both have good voices*— 
Behram ’s was noted for its volume and its melody — 
and both have not much of pocket money. They 
can, however, afford a pice between them, and with 
this they have bov^ht some parched rice and now 
proceed on a moonlight night to enjoy themgelves on 
the bank of the Tapti. Thp parched grains are thrown 
on the sand, and the two friends are picking them up 
^ one one and singing away for dear love. Behraip 
has a iaide flute or a sarangi and he varies his singing 
with instrumental music while his companion keeps 
time on a metal platter). Women turn up and 

take an unoon^ionably long time to fill their 
pitehers firomj^e river^ for they are filling their ears 
with the musie two boys^ Women io Gujarat 

own, and they are 
« ThOir songs' 

mostly sOen a mothOc 
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with two or three water-vessels well bsdanced on hpr 
head hearing her little daughter repeat a garha tau^t 
on the previous night, as the two wend their way home 
from the Sabarmati. These garhas are well worth study. 
I would specially commend them to the attention 
of those who deny that there is any premaiire marriage 
among the Hindus or that such marrij^e is an evil. 
The* Garbas and Khials of Gujarat are full of this sub-’ 
ject. Tbcy mostly take the form of a lament by ^a 
widow who has lost her husband in her prime, or by 
p girl married in infancy to a greybeard, or by a grown- 
up bride whose wedded lt)rd is yet in his cradle. It was 
only the other day that I beard of a Visa Nagara 
Brahmin girl married at the age of a year and a half 
who is now a widow at two Behram was fond of 
these garhas and khials and could sing them with an 
irresistible pathos, and I take it this was the best pre- 
paration for the future campaigner against social vices. 

Swimming and Drinking and Walking. 

Behram was an early ri^er, especially when he hsd 
> to go to, school in the morning. His house was very near 
^e Tapti, and I am sorry to say he learned swiiftming 
and drinking almost at one and the same time. ,I have 
not kept back the fact that our hero before he lost his 
mother-— for we are now talking of that period only— 
took part sometimes in obscene songs, and I am fiound' 
to state that once upon a time he tossed off no lesn 
than nine copper cups containing not under a half pound 
each of that seductive liquor called Surti Daru ( M4 
Mhowra liquor )— thpugh now he is as good a. tee- 
totaler. BQs ant^ote and that of 'hhi eompanions— fiw 
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l^tool^care te sin in company — was generally a plentiful 
quantity*of lemom; — a plunge into the Tapti from the 
parap&ts — a swim across to Adajan on the opposite 
Bank — a deep draught of toddy there (Adajan is famous 
for its tbddy)— and a swim across again. Many of my 
readers ^rb«ps do not know what a Parsi jasan or 
ghambar is. I am only concerned with jasan, for 
*Behram was more than partial to this “ rouse before 
t|^e morn” — though his means would not permit of his 
indulging in it except occasionally. Slices of pomegra- 
ns^e, pameloes, pine-apples and guavas in the first 
place, a piece of unleavened bread in the next, and laS? 
Jjut not least the “ all-softening, over-]x>wering” Daru 
were the three courses of Behram’s and after 
taking his antidote he did not seem to be much the 
worse for his dissipation. He would dry his clothes 
with his little fellow-sinners, and quietly walk to the 
school, as if nothing had happened. Behram also used 
to join walking matches and would tramp it to Nau- 
^ri from Surat. Even now, he is a splendid walker 
ahd climber, doing 15 to ®20 miles at a stretch and 
climl^i^ the steepest ascents when in health. 


, Binma on the sly. 

' It goes without saying that Merwanji, and there- 
fore Behram, had no horse, and yet the lv)y taught 
>himB^ to ride. Here, too, it is necessary to make a 
confession. ^E^re. was a timber-seller in Surat of the 
name Abdul Hadur.^. He did not sell his timber 
hm^^ bnt He kept also several 

but- dki out on hire 

B^ywith hts €k)^ 
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and while so busy, Behram and his' friends use4 often 
to take out the ponies for exercise and have a^ridb free 
of vjharge. The good man never even once resented 
these trespasses, but on the contrary often did a kind- 
ness to those who offended against him and his property. 

“ He was,” Malabari tells me, “ my boyhood’^ hero,” 
and later on we shall see him quoting Abdul 'Kadur’s 
famous prescription against fever : — “ Starve out thy ‘ 
fever, my vjon, and make htr sick of thee by constantly 
moving about.” Abdul Kadur was certainly a remark- 
able man. His business throve, though he did not 
Sctend to it. It was his ancestral trade, and he kept 
it up. But what right hatl he to the income ? It was 
given by God, and to God’s wards, the poor, it must'go ; 
and Abdul Kadur with such thoughts kept little of 
his earnings to himself. But they were not liis earnings 
and there was no merit in giving them away. Hence 
this strict bondsman of his conscience used to put on 
a cooly’s coarse garments every second night (in those 
days steamers used to leave Surat for Bombay every 
second night), earn a few pice ky carrying loads inthe haf- 
•bour, buy a little oil and milk, with these return ^ his 
Ij^que, distribute the milk among the blind and 
the maimed at the Mosque, give some drops of it 'to the 
old dog there, and then lighting a little lamp with the 
oil offer his meed of praise and prayer to Allah.*- Np 
wonder he excited the admiration of Behram. 

The Lims Knight oy. 

“ The child,” itjhas been -t 
man,” and it is instrhotive to se$ 
of his life interestihh lubaself Ih 
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.aiyj the chtoride/ The following two instances re- 
lated ly Malabari ijpcak for themselves 

It may amuse, but ’vvill scarcely surprise, the reader, to h«ar 
of me as a matoh-maker. I have had fair training in the match- 
making liRe, and have at times tried my hand at match-breaking^ 
too. The*first«atoh that I helped, in a humble way, to render 
happy was^in the case of Manchha* Manchha was a Hindu maiden 
pof the milk-seller caste at Surat. She happened to Save lost her 
boy-husband when only a child, and at about 20 she was married 
tA widower of her own caste. The romarriago was, pf course, 
very strongly opposed by her people. But her husband had sojua 
means, and was the wife’s brother of a wealthy money-lender, 
Tapidas. ^So Mr. and Mrs. Tapidas patronized the match and in-" 
stalled Manchha and her husband in a new milk shop at Nanpura, 
To th^t they might bo out of harm's way. But here the pair were 
no better off than they might have been elsewhere. The rival 
shop-keepers kept aloof from them, spreading all manner of ru- 
mours to their discredit. The now shop was virtnally boycotted* 
When this came to the knowledge of the Parsis of Nanpura (includ* 
ing schoolboys) they swore a big oath to befriend Manchha. They 
transferred their patronage almost in a body from DuUab and 
Vallab, hitherto their favourite milk-sellers, to Manchha Thus 
Manchha’s sh^ was besieged every morning by scores of Parsi 
customers in search of milk and^ream and curd and batter. Well 
do I remember her smile of gratitude as she dispensed thcf prod^s 
of her^airy. She was particularly kind to ns schoolboys, because 
it was yie who had b4mght her case to notice. For a time all 
went merrily with Manchha and her spouse, as merrily as a mar- 
riagh belh Bat alt this while their enemies were hatching a plot 
againsh their peace* Now Manchha was a big strapping body, not 
^tioalariy proud of her lord« She was handsome, too, and ex« 
tremely sociable jp an innooent sort of way. do, unhappily for 
her, ahe made (Henda with im elderly Parsi who monopolised her 
aftemeonfi whom aha sarvdl with pan supon, and with whom ahe 
diaoaaaed local apandala. Thara waa notlii^ wrong in all thia* 
M:ano&h!Kr4 net to bar haahand what Amarkali waa to Akhar,. 
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whom the old stupid is said to have ordered to bcuburied alive for ^ 
having unconsciously returned a smile from Mirza Selim^^ ifoncfiha 
flirted with her venerable beau in open day, as the jolly milk- 
maids and the malans and the tambolans of Suraf often do. But 
in this case her caste people made it too hot for the poor girl, and 
one morning we found Manchha’s shop deserted by her and her 
husband. Whither they went we could never find <mt. Fir months 
we^grieved over the loss and thought it was a sLamr that our 
Manchba shovld have eloped wtffi her husband without taking 
friends into confidence. Her aged lover took to bed the day after* 
the elopemeht, some said from unrequited love, others said becat^^e 
Manchhabai had forgotten to return sundry ornaments she had 
borrowed from him. This latter was, I think, an invention of her 
demies- ^ 

My next lesson was in match*breaking, or rather an attempt 
at it- An old tamboli (pan sitpart sellerj one day surprised hi? ' 
customers by bringing up from the district a girl whom he repre- 
sented as his wife. She was about lo, whilst he was over 50, 
besides being a morose, taciturn, miserly beast whom nobody liked 
to exchange words with except by way of teasing. The school- 
boys of Nanpura found in the girl an excellent handle for perse- 
cuting her husband. Tletuming from school they would go up to 
him, and one of them would ask — “ Eaka,^ where is your — 
daughter — and he would reply — you fool, she iayour mother.’’ 

Then would the boy retort— vqry well, Eaka, I’ll inform my 
forgetful father about it” — at which the outraged husband would 
skiok like mad, flourishing his chnnam stick. 

' Many were the annoyances to which the boys snbjeoted him — « 
they sang songs in his wife’s honour, they prais^ her beauty, they 
advised her aloud not to throw away her charms on a scare* 
crow, a mumbling opium-eater, and so ibrth* One evening they 
coUeoted copper pieces amongst themselyes, h^ them oontei^l^' 
into a four-anna silver piece, and then went to the tataboirs shop. 
The spokesman went forward, and holding ot& the silver coin, 
said Eaka, let ns have four annas yrorth chuno 

and katho— look sharpy there is to be a. 
tamboli executed the ordfv cheerfully; % 

^Oierly spirit not traaots and wNI W ^ likd 
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^ himself, Thoj» listened to him with bowed heads, bat as 

so3b as^lfb Jield out the paekages, asking for the coin, the leader of 
thbgang remarked:--^* Not this way, Kaka, I most have ^he 
packages from Eaki's hands.” A shout of cheers from his corn- 
unions greeted the remark. This was too much for the unsus- 
peoting t^boli. •“ You son of a she-demon,’* he yelled, “ why 
were yoi^ born to be the plague of my life ? ; at your birth you 
ought to ]|pvo been turned into a stone. Have you no shame, in 
speaking thus of an honest man’s wile ? ” “ Don’til pay for it?” 
Replied the young profligate, with an insolent leer which maddened 
his opponent, and exhibiting the silver coin. “But* yon black- 
faced villain, she is in the kitchen above,” explained the tamboli 
half relenting. “ Send for her, Kakaji, send for her — shall I call 
her dowji ? ” — that was the boy’s rejoinder. The tamboli agai«’ 
lost his temper, and remarked sulkily, “go away, I don’t want your 
custom.” Very well,” said the boy, “ I’ll go to the other shop.” 
Theif followed a struggle in the tamboli’s breast between jealousy 
and avarice, and in a minute or so avarice, the stronger passion, 
triumphed. He called out his wife, abusing her as the cause of 
his misery, and so on ; she came down, half crying, half smiling, 
protesting against the old man’s injustice. In answer he thrust 
the packages into her hands with the injunction — “ give these to 
that dog.” The boy reached out his hand eagerly, but as the fl^ir 
tambolan’s hi^d approached his, he slowly withdrew bis hand, till 
Itj made her lean more than h^ her body forward. He then pre* 
tended to kiss her hand, took the packages and gave her^ the four* 
anna hit with a smile she could not help returning. The [old Ihan 
sat all this while grinding Bis teeth and cursing everybody before 
him, induding his innocent wife. 

li may be mentioned here that the boys were too yonng to be 
serious. Sut light-hearted as , these frolics were, Aey were a 
terror to mwy n husband or cruel father. The young 

women, as a.rnle^ enooursged their little gallants.* 

_ ^AST AKB Fubious Fra. 


These menT’-niahliiig:* were muocent enough, bu^I 

, III.. ■■ ■ f . . 
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of Behram. For example, he and ten or eleven of Jhis* 
school-chums going early to school see a Banis shop- 
keeper snoring away on a cot lying outside his shop. 
Instantly they put their shoulders to the cot and re- 
move it to the Killa maidan. That wafe too had — for 


the Bania was sure to think his house wa<i hatinted by 
hobgoblins or perhaps start some equally 'beautiful 
thepry to account for his translation. Curious to say« 
the policemen on the beat often enjoyed this fun. One 
of them was a special friend of Behram, and I am sorry 
to say taught him some questionable songs. 

Another amusement of these little imps* was to 
tease Borah Jamalji — “ one of those noble fellows, you^ 
know,” Malabari told me, “ who seldom dun yoti for 
debt.” But woe unto the poor old Borah if he ever 
dunned Behram and his merry band. Early in the 
morning before he was up from his bed, they would 
stealthily remove the little ladder used by him for 
getting down from his shop, and place it against the 
stall of bis rival on the opposite side. Jaipalji coming 
to the edge of his shop would, as usual, make for the 
* ladder and have a fall to the delight of his tormentors 
awaiting this event in a corner. Then there woul^ be a , 
ringing volley of curses upon all and sundry, but the 


Borah, not much hurt, would soon pick himself up and. 
seeing the boys would inquiire about the lost %dd<^. , 
“Have we the ladder in our pockets, 
ringleader would ask “ look about yo^and ihe3& 


your tongue.” He would look about notieing 

the ladder at the ojux^te shop-keepe^’St^o^jfick up a 
row with him, and Wi^naugh^ 
to school,having pad enough of inirtk^fl^-llbe'dayt 
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A Canine and What Came of It. 

BuWf all the» naughty deeds of our hero perhaps 
the naughtiest was his treatment of the new head-master 
df his school. It happened in this wise, Behram was 
a good 4)ugiliA and a good wrestler. He had strong 
muscles^nd#trong hones, and his animal spirits, as 
the reader might have already concluded for himself, 
•were abnormally high. While studying for’tho Foyrth 
English Standard Test, he was one day, during the 
half-hour recess, challenged to force open a door held 
from the other side by four or five other boys. None 
of the iJbys knew that the hinges were rotten, and non^ 
therefore anticipated the catastrophe that ensued. 
TSehtam accepting the challenge, pressed against the 
door with all his might when the lunges gave a creak 
and the door all of a sudden gave way and fell down 
upon the poor boys on the other side with his own 
weight upon it. Fortunately, no serious injury was 
done, but the crash frightened the school masters. 
The new he^d-master, Mr. Jevachram (the ol(kone had 
been teansferred) was a rigid disciplinarian, thougli not 
an unjust man. The boys were marched up as criminals' ‘ 
^before him, and after a long trial he sentenced themljo 
receive^each a dozen stripes on the hand. But Behram 
would not submit to this order. His other masters 
^tried ^eir influence with the head-master in his favour. 
Sut Mr. J^evachram bemg a stickler for his authority 
adhered to his deoisjon, while Behram, equally obdurate, 
adhered ixf his own. At length Mr. Dosabhai pro- 
^ cured a concession that the school-^ion should not in- 
fliot tte*pttfli»hment on Behran*— Mr. Dosabhai 
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himself. This was something, and Mr. Dosabhai in his 
most persuasive tone came up to the culprit, ^d,“nbw 
my boy,” said he, “ you won’t feel my caning you, 
would you? Do be a good boy, and hold out your 
hand.” Behram held out his hand— but with the first 
stroke, the over-sensitive lad was in a tremor jind was 
about to fall down in a swoon. The masters were 
frightened and did their utmost to revive him. The 
boy did revive, but the first thing he did on coming to 
was to throw his books at poor Mr, Jevachram and bolt. 
He had to descend a staircase of about thirty steps, but 
three or four plunges brought him to the lundssig, and 
he rushed frantically home to complain to his mother. 

A-n Irreparable Doss and Its Lesson. 

But his mother was laid up with cholera. She had 
had an attack some time previously and had recovered, 
but that day she had experienced a relapse. To this day 

Malabari remembers the revulsion of feeling— call it 

rather aynental cyclone — which swept “ the offending 
Adam ” out of him and sobered him down to the gl 
.vity and stillness which have since then been his min 
A^ractcristic. I do not think that there was much 
dross m his nature. Those who know him as h^ is now' 
can never believe that his instincts could have been 
other thq^ good even in his boyhood. Boys of courae 
will be boy^^d who is there among us wSo can* 
blame him fon being often up to a lark? But unless 
I have misread him egr^ioudy, I am%«tei, he was a 
oveable boy. Indeed, the man who ed^4' not have 
loved this frank, like * 
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a bird and^uring out his melody so freely, must have 
hsRl little “music iu his soul” and still less of human 
ntffcure. *Let us ndfc, therefore, uncharitably judge the 
remorSe-stricken boy for disobeying his master. Eet 
life rather give him our best sympathy, while he is 
standing, shatAe-faced, crest-fallen, and almost dazed, 
beside Qs mother’s bed. 

Bohmm ministered to his dying parent as only simh 
^an affectionate son could for two nights and three days. 
She was all in all to him, and she was dying, ^ He cbuld 
net go to bed oven though his mother would, implore 
him to take rest. He sits there fascinated— rubbing 
her feet and watching — watching — watching ! At 
four o’cfock in the evening of the third day her head^ 
and feet grow cold, then the chest, then the hands: 
-sme^of which holds Behram’s to the last. She hovers.* 
between life and death for half an hour, and then the 
boy first sees the sight of death. He does not weep 
—for the tears have frozen at their fount and there is a 
mist before his eyes. He is not able to realize for 
some time that his mother, who had just now passed 
her hand over his head, is no more. He sits like a 
statue until the neighboiu^ come and the body is re- 
moved. He follows it and returns with the neighbours, 
ahd aits again like a siiatue. “ Next morning,” he 
tell^jae, “ I became an old old man. All my past assd-* 
ciaiions were discarded.”* *** 

* I'hece M » toaching allasion to his mother’s death in the 
Jndjon lftue,‘p. 86-87.. 

One. da^ the son as bis deoline began 
Deolin’d the son of this mj earthly span ! 

, Bar latest Iweatb below my safety songht: 

To hleM hw orphan was her dying thought ! 

Ke ^ar X idied,. yrhen 0rat my loss I view’d; 

.. |l^4BeBss vrse ssKmer’d, and my sonl snbdned* 

She’d clasp'd a.ehild^.with ssd potions wan; 
when Ae eta^ H^'d, ^ere wise left a man.”' 

She' ^rss twly thirty-three whenahe*Aed. 

0 • 
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CHAPTER 11. YOUTH ,(1866-18^76.) 

Malabari’s life may well be divided iiito three 
periods. The first period is one of play and song ; the 
second of study and poetry ; the third of politics, lite- 
rature and social reform. The tliird thhs overlaps the 
second to some extent. But the division is/*onvdnient. 

• Malabam a Pupil and a Tutor. * 

, With his mother’s death the orphan boy of twelve 
found hiftiself utterly friendless in the world, for 
Merwanji in his old age had become cantankeroas 
a,nd was in straitened circumstances. Fortunately the 
'^ople in hia street and thereabouts knew of the lad’s 
astonishing powers, and so it came about that although 
he was yet in pupilage himself, he found no difficulty 
in securing pupils some of whom were his seniors in 
age. He, however, devoted only his mornings and 
evenings to their tuition, for he was himself now hunger- 
ing and thirsting for knowledge and was anxious to go 
to school again. The Anglo- vemaculr School would 
have beefi only too glad to take him back, but he pre- 
ferred to join the Irish Proib3rterion Mission School, 
‘then under the supervision of the Revd. Mr. Pkon. 
Mr. Dixon, an exemplary Christian and a gentleman 
in the best sense of the word, took the boy \>y the 
hand, and gave him every encouragement. The head 
master orthe school, Mr. Navalkar, and also Mf. Mo-, 
tinarayan thought highly of the newcomer and were 
very friendly. Thus, under sympathetic |;aid§nce, Beh- 
ramji commenced his study of Englidiinreal earnest. 

Mr. Dixon as liead of the school to teach 
Shakespeare to thfc« b^ys in the first class, l^hlarnii 



^ijapter EE 

Youth, 


The prise is in the process ! knowledge ineans 
Ever renewed assurance by defeat 
That victory is somehow still to reach : 

13 lA love is victory, the prise itself: 

Love — trust to ! Be rezearded for th<e tntst. 
In t rusts ’ nt e re act.- — 2 ; n ,) n sisi . • tah Fa ncu s. 


^^^As if there were sought in knowledge a couch whercuf^ 
to rest a searching and restless spirit ; or a terrace for a 
Meandering and variable mind to walk up and down with a 
fair prospect ; or a tower of state for a proud mind to raise 
itself upon ; or a fort or comma nding ground for strife and 
contention ; or a shop for profit or sale; and not a rich 
storehouse for the glory of the Creator ^ and the relief of mans 
estate, —Boeos's Athancement of lu^arning. 


Half grown as yet, a child j and vain, 

She cannot fight the fear of death. 

What is she, cut from love and faith, ^ 

But some wild Pallas from the brain 

Of demons ? fiery hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 

\ 

Por poio&r. Cei her know Mr place ; \ 

She is the secondi not thcjlf-^.—rsHfirsoM’s tfenorMi: 
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been put in the*third class and was at this time in 
the second, but wa(i> nevertheless, allowed the benefit 
of these lessons. This was a great privilege, and the 
bOy was grateful for it. He made very rapid progress 
in speaking and understanding English, and one day 
surprised Mr,*Dixon by giving a lucid explanation of 
a very difficult passage in Shakespeare which had 
^)uzzled the master himself. His admiring teaqher 
iorctold the boy’s greatness and heartily helped him in 
his pursuit of knowledge. 

Malabaki’s Struggles. 

<1 

Hut the j)ursuit of knowledge w'as no easy task 
,f 4 y 2 ne situated as the poor boy was. Imagine a lonely 
orphan who, in hi.s thirteenth year, has to earn his own 
livelihood, who has sometimes to cook for himself, who 
has none at home to speak to but a snappish old man, 
who has to attend his school from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and 
to school others often from 7 to 9 in the morning and 
fi to 8 in the evening ; and you have an idea yf Mala- 
bnri’s hard lot in those days. He seldom slept more than 
i'our hours, for his nights alone were his own, and he spent . 
manysiftn hour in poring over the pages of Shakesp^re 
•and Milton, Wordsworth and Tennyson, PremananJ 
and .A.kha, Samal Shat and Hayaram. He was given 
to musing, and would often take up a scrap pf paper 
ito jot down those “short swallow-flights of song” which 
come so naturally to born poets. It is a remarkable 
fact that s^ost ^f the Gigarati poems in the NiH Vinod 
and, several in the Sarod-i-Ittifak were composed 
about this time. On the whol^ though chilled by 
poverty, *jM[llabari at this period of*l||s life was not 
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quite unhappy, and ho often longs to move ogain in those>i 
“ shadowy ‘thoroughfares of thought ” and imagination, 
aihidst which his prime was passed, to weave again those 
wreaths of poesy which were the delight of his youth, 
and to prove himself what Colonel OloOct once wished 
him to be “ the song-writing redeemer ofjris country.” 

Schoolboy-Ambition. 

This^, however, is the dream of his after-life. In* 
those hard days when he was toilng for bread his 
otfe ambition was to matriculate. This may look 
Mkc an anti-climax, but it is a fact, Mainiculatioii 
in 1866 was considered by many a young scholar as 
the be-all and end-all of study, and as an unfaiUagx 
portal to preferment in Government and private ser- 
vice. Behramji set his heai-t on matriculating and 
.studied all the subjects prescribed for this examination 
with commendable a.ssiduity, except arithmetic. Ho 
could not conquer his aversion to arithmetic, and used 
often to^ despair of passing the test on this account. 
But his teachers used to hearten him to' his work by 
.assuring him that he would make up the necessary marks 
in other subjects, if he only succeeded in sscuring 
the minimum number in the intractable science of 

t 

calculation. This minimum number, however, ’ proved 
tantalisipgly unattainable for several years, as we 
shall see. 

. His Guardian Angels. 

“ 1 have somehow had more sympathy; 'from the 
angels than from the brutes of my own seje — ^begging 
year pardon.” wfote Ma^barl ifope ti^e^iigb; He 
.s^aks of many ^5men, l^oropeaa ai!id\#ative~H4ndu, 
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<dC<khon^edan m welllas Parsi — who “ have been kind to 
me, kihd«as mothers milk.” This was, I presume, in 
early ^ife, for Malabari is not now a society man. 
He studied in the Mission School for about two 
years only, as he went up for his matriculation from 
the secdhd class, but I have no doubt that the example 
of the gdod missiona^ who presided over it, and *ol' 
»his noble wife, deeply influenced the young student’s 
life. This is clear from his first book whicK abounds 
with the loftiest sentiments, and from the tenour of his 
own life. Malabari still corresponds with Mrs. Dixon, 
now at j^lfast, with her son who is studying for the 
Bar and whom, Malabari still remembers as the “ little 
Winio ” of the happy mission-house. Mrs. Dixon had 
another child — a little girl who died in her infancy at 
Surat, and whom her father followed shortly after- 
w'ards lamented by the whole town. I have sometimes 
speculated as to what Malabari would have been if 
those benevolent men who founded the Irish Presby- 
terian Mission had never thought of India, and provided 
n<J mission school or closed it on seeing no visible, • 
tangible results. I feel little doubt that his good* iit- 
.stincts would have asserted themselves sooner or later* 
but I hlave as little doubt, that Mr. and Mrs. Dixon 
evoked and fostered these instincts much sooner than 
^would •otherwise have been the case. 

There werj other lady friends who ‘often cheered 
the sidnesa of the lomlly boy. He fondly recalls the 
'dayf I he fl|wsit: at Hundhi liUtfullah Khan’a Munahi 
whose well known, had 

4kSO]af»*Praill,‘wW8tndied in the miml^n school and bej 
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came a fast friend of Behramji’s. 'The two boys u(^.d 
often to spend their evenings tc^ether, and *9n ' those 
nights when Behram had not to attend to his pupils, 
he enjoyed the pleasure of hearing Fazal’s sister sii*g 
and play. She had a sorrow ol her own, and « perhaps 
felt drawn to the the pensive orphan. ' Thd’ accom- 
plished old Munshi was himself particularly fond of 
entertaining Behramji, Vijiashankar and other school-* 
boys who* frequented his house. Malabari gratefully 
i*emembers the friendship of two of his own cousins 
as also of several Parsi and Hindu ladie.s. 

JiVAJI, THE OENEROrS JeW. 

Nearly two years have now elapsed since 
dark day of nothingness ” when Malabari’s, mother 
breathed her last. Ho is now fairly ready for his 
matriculation, though he is doubtful about his 
arithmetic. But there is no money forthcoming foi 
his passage to Bombay where the examination is to 
be held.. Mr. Dixon tells him “ mind, don’t fail to pro- 
secute your studies after yoq matriculate. Draw upoh 
sue Jbr paoney, if need be ; ” but the good Padre|?does 
not know that his favourite pupil is almost desjfeifing 
of going to Bombay for want of money. The boy is 
too proud, too sensitive to take a loan ; but he is the 
admiration of his class, and his class-mates know his 
cireumstances. Curiously enough, help came to him' 
from a quartef the leMt expected. Th^re was an old 
Parsi gentleman, Jivaji, at Nanpura-oa remiiarkable 
man who had burnt his fiz^rs tha ^^edjilank 
of 1864-65, but whf had «te lead, 

ftapeoially to but^rs. He 
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•tipn such a tight 'screw to deal with that he had 
himseilf eome to he nicknamed after the class with 
whom>he had business relations. He was Malabari’s 
d^posite neighbour and one of his sons was in the 
mission aschooir Learning how the case stood with 
the boyf old Jivaji behaved with a generosity which 
few wodld have given him credit for. He sent for 
•the youth, wormed out his secret, and thrust Ra. 20 
upon him. This was all that was wanted.* “ Don’t 
be sad, my lad,” said the good old Jivaji, “ yqur 
honest face is security enough for my money,” and 
he actually took no bond or note of hand. His 
confidence was eventually well rewarded. Meanwhile 
leTus follow Malabari to Bombay. He had to pay 
Rs. 10 for the usual examination-fee, and he required 
the remaining Rs. 10 for his passage. So with this 
little amount in his pocket, and with a little bed 
and a few books he left Surat for the capital of the 
presidency. 

, A» THE Door of a Bombay Divbs.* 

Behramji was barely fifteen when he came to Bom- 
bayyMuad so green was he that he did not rcanze*the^ 
' enormous gulf between the rich and the poor in that 
great city. He knew how Jivaji had treated him, but 
he forgot tha^ Jivaji had started in life with perhaps 
•a oouplb of raj>ees, and had known what it was to be 
poor. Our Surati ingmm had he«:d of. a rich Parai 
a| azuf had some of his public utterances 

ah^ of hia ntthlic"cluuitae^ Surely such a man ^Krould 
ba h^'tbb'^iad io help iui orphan. ^Id Herwanji iTas 

mhrtgam nf his house; He 
hM^teiiiid lie adopted soii^ 
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and this latter on his side was anxious to «ee the houpe* 
redeemed. It was a matter of Rs. 300 only, tmd* sure- 
ly a boy ready for his matriculation, with such exeellent 
testimonials from Messrs. Curtis and Dixon, could 
this trifle on his word of honour from a* sympnthiisdng 
benefector. He would pay it back with interest* So one 
day, pocketing his pride ibr the sake of old Merwanji, 
Behram presents himself at the door of the public-spi- • 
rited Pars! Dives. He is called in, and modestly states 
hiacase. The reply is a withering smile and an offer 
of a cup of tea. But the young man, who hadjthought 
so much of his word of honour and read so much of the 
brotherhood of men, finding liis cup of hope dashe d to 
pieces, turns his back on the man of the world an'SlT" 
off. This was one of his first experiences at Bombay. 
“I felt too stunned even to be able to give him the part- 
ing salaam,” writes Malabari* I never met him since 
but once, when he was in need of ray good offices. 
Little did the poor Shetli know that the man whom he 
paid such lavish attentions was the same as had come 
.to him for a little loan to kelp his adoptive lather. ‘I 
^jo not blame him now ; perhaps he had been de^^ved 
by others before I appealed to him.” 

Arithmetic Retenoes Itsele. 

But a sadder disappointment was in store fo(; him. 
He &iled in arithmetic on going in foi* the examihatidht 
He did well in* all the other subjects, biit had to give 
up in despair some of the hard nuts from winch 

he was asked to cn^. . Had id to’ solve 

a puzsle of decimaLfrections witll 
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ouimber of marks. Cut there was as little poetry in 
anithtftetic os in the Farsi Dives he had encountered. 
Be had a bulky bundle of poems in English as well *a8 
ifi Grujarati) but then who would believe that a mite of 
a boy c<»uld bb a poet. He had no patron .and no 
friends.* He Jiad put up at Bombay with a relation of 
Merwanjl’s, and must now either return to Surat „or 
>inake up liis mind to draw on Mr. Dixon. He was 
however, soon helped out of these embarrassments. 

A Goon Samaritan. 

0 

While at Surat, Behram had given free lessons to 
sAitgral boys. One of these was a son of a Farsi lady ^ 
who was his mother’s friend. This lady had a brother 
in Bombay, Dr, Rastomji Bahadnrji, and had com- 
mended Behram to his care. Well Dr, Bahaduiji, who 
rather liked this shy little stranger from Surat, came to 
the boy's rescue, and introduced him to the owner of 
the Farsi Froprietary School in the Fort, who was so 
pleased witlf the boy’s English and general acquirements 
that he formed a new clas/for him. He had to star^- 
witli*9nly Rs. 20 a month ; but after a few monfBs he 
was promoted to a post of Rs. 40, and then to one of R9. 
60. The young man also took pupils privately, and was 
able soon to make between Rs. 100 and 1 50 from tuitions 
jdone.*Behramyji was no longer oppressed by poverty. 

A Narrow Escate. .* 

Bftt a new danger torned up at this stage. Having 
^ aao^rate he was en^eliipUe a<m4n-law ; 

aoidiewife^tf thenlMion witii w1i£a he had lived 
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for a year from the date of his^arrivaU waa a great^, 
match-maker. She had a widowed ,siater ol^Sr* th^ 
Befiramji, and she didn’t see why these two should 
not he a happy couple. But Behramji was not quite 
a gr^nhorn now', and had eyes to see and undprstaud- 
ing to judge for himself. He declined tl\,e offer with 
thanks and quietly removed to other lodgings. » 

MatRICULATJSS — AT LAST. 

f 

Mr. Eavasji Banaji had offered our poet-pedagogqe 

Rs. 40 a month for teaching his son, and Behmmji now 

became a lodger in his house. He was als^. for a 

while with Mr. Cowasji Bisney. After some time he 

commenced to live on his own hook in a houseJjL- 

Dhobi Talao rented for Ks. 20 a month, and then in 

another in Hanuman Lane, Fort. All this time he 

had not forgotten his matriculation. He had failed 

first in 1868 ; he failed again in 1869, and for the 

third time in 1870. But at last in 1871 the goddesa 

of integers and fractions had pity upon the persevering 

young votary and pulled him safely through his ordeals 

He was no longer an orphamnow in the educational 

*^rvke. • 

« 

*Thb Rbvd. Van Someren TaniOR and Br. John 

Wilson. 

If sorrows come in battalions, joys also sometimes 
come in a goodly band. Behramji had borne ^ 
of the battalions bravely. Fovwty, t^^e loss of hii» 
mother, his repeated failure in the matirio^4h^ test,, 
were all so mtuiy “ blows of ixrhisli ho 

h^ conrageoudy b1'e|ste4. d(^ 

^wimd his^ihid he 
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^ne of his ejcaminers had been the Revd. Mr. Taylor- 
'tihose^^me is stiy a household word in Gujarat. He 
was the author of a standard Gujarati Grammar 
and some Gujarati poems. Behramji had heard a 
great d#al abrfUt him, and one day mustering^ courage 
took hift own Gujarati poems to him. They were in a 
neat manuscript written like print, and Mr. Tayjor 
turning over the pages and struck with the beauty of 
the verses exclaimed : — “ Do you mean to say you nave 
liad this for three years and it has not yetbeen'printed?” 
No, of course, not. Tt had not been printed, and was 
not to l^e printed for some years yet. But Mr. Taylor’s 
encouraging words put new life into the autl\or, and 
B^Mr. Taylor he was introduced to one wlio moulded* 
his life and shaped his ends in a remarkable degree. 
This was the great linguist, the devoted missionary and 
the enlightened educationist — the Revd. Dr. John 
Wilson. 

Dr. Wilson read Behramji’s little volume, found 
the versific^ition ‘‘ remarkably good,” and tha ideas ex- 
pressed indicative of “poetical imagination,” — stood 
sponsor to the book, named it the Niti Vinoj^j(ov 
the^leasures of Morality), and exerted himself ^ 
its&tour. The Government subscribed for 300 copies. 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir Readymoney for 75, Sir Man- 
gaUag Nathubhai for 50, Sir Dinshaw Petit for 25, 
tukl several^ ^Iherisi^ Allowed these gentlemen’s example. 
The booknevtftheleas came out only m 1875. Uliis- 
re<)9^,«i .exphmatM>n, and I ^ve it with relueianee, 
be«atise 1 ^i^e^ to say that Behramji carried as< 

little inMtpf calcttlai^dni^ his life aa he did 
to hW^oxatumation ; ‘in other wor^tojpraijBia him 
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what he does not wish to he proclaimed or praised^- 
The truth is, his earnings, except what he s6nt to 
Mcrwanji and what he spent on books and sometimes 
on good cheer, went to others — some of them, I aifi 
afraid, idlers who imposed upon the youdg doner. He 
had even borrowed money to relieve their ne&ssities. 
This was one cause of the delay. Another •^as that 
he was shy and knew nothing about printers and ' 
publishers^ At length, however, he overcame these 
difficulties with the assistance of his friend, Mr. Sha- 
purji Dadabhai Bhabha, but before the first born of 
^lis genius came into the world an important event 
took place, which I must not pass over. 

Marriage. 

This was his marriage in his twenty-first year. My 
fair readers, if 1 should have the good fortune to have 
any, will ask several questions, but they had better put 
them to Mrs. Malabari, for I cannot answer them. 
I shall, hpwever, try to satisfy their legitimate curio- 
sity. Was she pretty ? Yes^ Was she young? Yck, 
ionl^ nineteen. Where did the two meet ? Why, in the 
house of Malabari’s landlady, close to Malabari’s own 
losings. Was there any courtship ? A short one. 
Was it an afiair of the heart ? Both thought so. 
At any rate it was not a question of money —.there was 
no dower and no settlement. All that could be gattiarUd 
now is that it ^as a matter of intense dovo^onen one 
side and intense pity on the other. Was th^ tUiOftisge 
•celebrated in the orfliodox style ? 

^m\ich, ought to si|fSoe. 
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TftK “Niti Vinod.” 

fortunate coineitlence, Malabari brought put 
the Niti Vinod about the time hia firafc cliilcl was born. 
In a short time a second edition was called for. It was 
the fir^ work of the first Parsi Poet ;* but it had 
other merits. 

The Gujarati of the Niii Vinod is not Parsi Guja- 
rati, but Hindu Gujarati. The two in many resects 
differ as much as Hindustani and Hindi. Malabari^ 

thanks to his association with the khiaJls, and his .study 

«/ 

of purd Gujarati poets, had obtained a wonderful mas 
tery over Hindu Gujarati. His favourite authors w'ere 
Swyaram, Premanand and Akho, “the lust for apho-’ 
ristic wisdom and manly spirit, the second for dignity 
and true poetic sentiment, and Dayaram for his lus- 
cious sweetness and captivating imagery.”! He was 
also very fond of Kafiir, Nanik, Dadu, Mira and other 
minor singers. A natural gift so diligently cultivated 
could not but produce the very best poetic style. 

• There is another thing remarkable in the Niti 
Visf{fd. It is the bewildering number and vjKriety*' pf 
the metres employed. I am afraid the title of the 
book is forbidding. It would lead Englishmen to 
suppose that it is something like Pope’s Mm’al Essays, 
or Topper’s pttmic verses, or at the most, like Eoger’is 
TPhasures of Migmory or Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. 
But hkiSt Niti is, almost wholly lyrical. There- 

ax&tm pfeees in it which are not pare songs. 
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The book is divided into five paHs — ^moral subject^ 
miscellaneous subjects, questions and answess, "short 
lives of great men, and religious subjects. The first 
part takes up only thirty-seven pages out of 21 5 and deals 
with such subjects as Youth, Friendship, Flattery, 
Jealousy, Swearing, Procrastination, Idleness, I]^nken- 
nefes. Sensuality, Worldliness, Suicide, and Dedth. But 
oven this purely moral portion is full of gems such as the 
piece which tells us what things are good to buy in the 
market o? the world, and that other which shows how 
to prepare to meet death patiently. In this part also 
''there is a faithful and artistic translation of the Indian 
schoolboy’s favourite — “ You are old Father William.’’ 

' — Father William becomes “Kaka Karsanji” in G^- 
rati, but acquits himself in it as well as in English. 
There is also “ a word of advice to the body *' which 
is worth reproducing as a whole. I quote the refrain 
■of the song which may one day pass into a popular 
saying, at least with the Salvationists. 

'Dunyd ulat sulat che khel 
Sdtiin mukti ndn mtishkel * ' 

e * 

.. "*7l’he third part contains pithy answers to '^..ch 
■questions as “ Why God gives happiness,” “ Who is 
truly happy ” “ Who is the true hero,” ” Where is God,” 
“ Who is ^the true God,” “ Who should weep,” " Who 
should laugh,” Whose wife is a widow,” and w <to. ^ 
The “ Short Lives of Great Men” conunanee with 
Mr, Dixon whose untimely death is deplor^iil pathe- 
tic verse. 

■■■■■*■— ■■! ■! It i»i I III Kiaiwaow*' ■I’l' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ - 

* I'he world is a gunetof opo md doWiW(' v 
Tbe bargain of^l^ration w a 
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(^ar|))o bhandre, snniti shikhdve 
^Fashli bdJ[ ne je ghadimdn rijhdve 
Gayo svarga sddhii kbaro dpkdri 
Vidid mdta roti pbardcbe bichdri* 

Than follow the first Napoleon Buonaparte, Kar- 
sandas Mulji, Lady Avanbai (the first Lady Jamsetji 
Jijibhoy^f, Nelson, Wellington, Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy 
•(the first Parsi Baronet,) Prince Albert, Jaganilath 
Sankarsett, Bustomji Jamsetji Jijibhoy, tlje great 
Anstey, and lastly Dr. Bhau Daji. There are also a 
couple of^other poems, one on the murder of Lord Mayo, 
and the other on the calamities which befell the third 
Napoleon. 

The fifth part treats of salvation, devotion to 
God, prayer and like topics from the point of view of 
a pure theist. The language is very terse, limpid and 
musical, and the thoughts are as pure as Keshub 
•Chunder Sen’s. 

But decidedly the best poems in the book are to 
be found in the second pari, and of all his best poems, 
the^'athetio ones on the woes of enforced widdwhtiod 
• and the horrors of infant marriagef are the very best.* 
Here is one of them : — 

who tavght the poor~-4nealeated morality— won the 
'hearts of litUs ohUdiea in a moment— be, the trne eaint and philao- 
ihnptat h gone ' to beaten, and the bSieated Mother Ijeaming 
wanders abnnt wfle(lfng. 

t TtM iaadiitys some of the pieees on these snljeets may be 

mmitioned ; — 

** How to teliete Bhaiat Hhwnd fliidia) o|^a ootse of woman 
^ Contrast Vitweeo ^whwdiijipii ol Hinda wmnen in. aacriaat ana 
modern timM "Adtioe to the leaders of Hindn oaste *'A heart*' 
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He hina-hathilJl, jama jitiU, hilatila kema karo ? ^ 

Shubha avawira piise, ve’mo nd’se.ikn jitaiuhe, jdtha 
varo ? 

Sau dukbi abalane,maradabhaUne, sata.pil(ine,sonpi do, 
Jagasokbahin ndn', garib bichdri, bedi akdrf,* kdpl do. 
A-’desba sudharshe, ridha sidha vadhasbe, pdpji utarshe, 

. chiit didhe, 

Dinabandhu ke’she, desha videsha, kfrati re’she, dm 
kidhe ; 

Je hasbe akarmf, puro adharmf, vipati ga-mi, nahi 
talashe, 

Jo ishwarjdyd, karahe sdhya, to ishmdyd, jlxat malaahc 
Pashu bdla kapdye, bdarmdnhe, nahi niklde, mdna vail, 
Bani mdta nirdshi, nirdshaphdnsi, ghdle trdai, krdra luatf 

broken ladj's lamonf j’* snpplioation to the Hindu Mahajan.’* 
The sorrows of a widow on the death of her husband sinful 

widow’s prayer io God “A widow’s prayer to her father;” *‘The 
florrows resulting from Infant Marriage.” The first four lin^ of 
, this last song run as follows:— '' 

Pita bachapanthi na pamavo re 
Jnloi kbao na lagan no Uro 
Pita, Ao> 

Prabbn kero didhel bawalo re, tene dhiraj thi aanbbild ro 
Paobi va'U boo ke va’lo 

Hta&c. 

Fathers, do not marry yonr children in infcnoy.$ 

Do not be in a burry to enjoy the pleaauras of A (in 

your family.) 

. (CbiUrea are) a i£ci^ charge from ^ 

Bear them wit|| ^tienoe, whether or 
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• • 

Manamd Wahd Idge, J>altJlndge ; vidhw4 mdge, sukha radf, 
lidhrdm vicharun, chdle miriin, to ugdrun, aya ghadi'.* 

Tp ’appreciate the beauty and melody of this 
piece, as also its warmth of denunciation, one should 
have ili sung* and then ho would see what deep 
earnestness has been infused into it. Indeed, it is the 
young poet’s depth of feeling, almost phenomenal, 
.which is the most salient feature of his work. Jhis 

• * Bead a as in all, o as in lo, a as in attempt, u as ia bnll, il as 
00 in foo], i as iu British, i as ec in eel, • 

The verses may bo loosely translated as follows : — 

“oTi ye God-forsaken, perverse fiends of caste, why make 
you these shuffling shambling excuses / 

Good times are near, superstitions must now flee, why (at| 
such a time) do you wed untruth to obtain a (fictitious) 
victory (over truth) ? 

Entrust all unhappy women to the care of men good and true* 

Cut off the miserable fetters of poor weak woman desirous of 
worldly happiuess 

This country will improve, (its) weal and bliss will increase, 
sins will go away, if you liberate (widows from their 
thraldom. 

lie whewdooR this will be called the friend of the poor, his 
fame will spread in lys country and iu foreign lands. 

Ho who is an evil-doer and utterly irreligious, his Jir«v ctf 
> misery will never be removed. 

But heaven-born beings rendering help (to the helpless) will 
soon attain God’s grace. 

Poor (innocent) infants are cut off in the womb— -cannot seo 
tho light of day with any welcome. ^ 

She mother, becoming hopeless, oasts the noose of despair 
(on the infant) through tear, and with a hardened heart 

Burning in^he ffames (of sorrow) tho widoV, with her heart* 
in distress, weepiogly asks for relief. 

Behram, think, if I had the power, I would save her this 
very moment. 

(Tho mention of the poet’a niUno lathe last line is usual in 

* aongi ^ 

D 
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■will not appear at all surprising to those well acquaint- 
ed with Malabari — for he is, by nature, extremely 
sypipathetic, and his is not a “ painless sympa'lhy with 
pain.” “ When I see a lame person,” he once wrote, 
I feel lame for a moment ; when a blind person, I feel 
blinded.' I feel corresponding pain or loss in witnessing 
it. When I first look at a leper or other foully diseased, 
object I feel a shiver, but the feeling passes off, and 
I have tended many diseased patients.”* We have 
seen lio\v quick his mother’s hands were unto good, and 
there is very little doubt that Malabari inherits his 
ready benevolence from her. <i 

Tn this second part there are numerous other sub- 
jects discussed. For example, we have a graphic ^ but 
chaste description of what an innocent Hindu girl saw 
at a sensual Vaishnava Maharaja’s ; a touching lament 
Ijy a husband w'ho has lost a good wife ; an amusing 
analysis of the thoughts of the superstitious regarding 
the Kali Age.; an appeal to Banias to educate their 
children ; a scathing condemnation of the high-pressure 
system pursued in children’s schools ; besides, several 
• purely English topics, like the bravery of the English 
saTJbf and our Queen’s sorrow on the death ofi* her 
Consort. This last is a most spirited piece ofeom- 
])osition. 

It may be asked why Dr. Wilson named the book 
“Niti Vinod” when the bulk of it dealt with other sub- 
jects than moi;ality. But the truth is that a profoundly 
religious and moral tone pervades the vJhote work, atid 
its tendency is certainly to bring home to the reader the 
delights of virtue v and the miseries j&f yfce. Even 

From a ]ette|i ‘ 
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l)efore he*came in contact with Dr. Wilson, Behramji 
WM a •“prayerful^ animal,”* and it was his earnest- 
ness, as :Siuch as his precocious genius, that mad.e hinvso 
aitractive to Dr. Wilson. The burden of many of his 
.songs is a simple lesson — “Da good,” and in various ways, 
and wilii considerable originality and freshness, he 
enforces i;hat, , 

• “ The gods hear men’s hands l)efore their ^lij)s 

And heed beyond all crying and saorifice 
* Light of things done, and noise of labouring men.” 

Ijow THE ‘NiTI ViSOD’ WAS RECEIVED. 

The Niti Vinod apiieared with some capital testi- 
monials. One Hindu scholar certified that “the poetry 
was without prosodieal defects another that “the lan- 
guage was natural and the style graceful •” while the 
.Parsi High Priest went into raptures over the “pure 
Gujarati verses” and stated that they had “no precedent.” 
The book was received by the Vernacular Press gener- 
ally with equally hearty praise. The linst Goftar wel- 
comed it as the prfxluction of the first “genuine poet” 
among the Parsis, who had*expres.sed his sentiments “in 
pui» Gujarati” and in “sw'eet and beautiful verses.**' Tiie 
Shamsher Bahadur was struck most with his “sweet* 
and harmonious versification” and his “deep moral tone.” 
The Vidya Mitra wrote ; “We are glad to see that, 
t^ugh* a Parsi, the author has succeeded in writ- 
ing such polished and harmonious lines, in Gujaratk 
The different metres seem to us to be faultless in their 
'Constnmtion ; mid most of the lines smooth and grace- 
ful. Some passages are really o^idihe highest order. 
, , 1 ^. # :.■ — ■ 

* From & letter. 
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Some subjects have been most graphically treated ; 
while in some lines the author displays the powers.of 
a ^inter The Gitjarat Mitra was likewise very ap* 
preciativc. “There is hardly a page,” it said, “in which 
we do not meet with lines which are Very gpod and 
creditable, and the metre is faultless. LookinJj- to the ' 
composition and the language of the verses, one would 
irresistibly be led to believe that they were the pro- 
duction of a learned Hindu writer ; he would hardly 
^ Vihik a Parsi capable of such chaste and classical lan- 
guage. We pray that this gentleman may go on 
making the same laudable use of his pen.” 

The reviewers in the English papers were . no 
less eulogistic. The book was “an agreeable surprise” 
to the Indian Statesman, and recommended by it 
“as a fit text to be placed in the hands of students and 
introduced as a reading book in families.” The Bombay 
Gazette noticed that the young poet had “ displayed 
an amount of observation which is seldom to be found 
in works of native authors,” and that he was equally 
.“at home in didactic, humorous and pathetic poetry.” 
•■[flie' 'limes of India regarded the book as an attempt 
to infuse into the Eastern mind something of the • 
lofty tone of thought and feeling which distinguishes 
the most approved literary productions of the West,” 
and in reviewing the second edition that journal wrotp : • 
“ These verses display, to great advantage, the author’s 
wonderful command over pure Hindu* But 

that is not their only merit. They evihoe ooaaiderable 
or^inality and reflv:^ a lofty tone of. mo^ teaohu^. 
We cannot witl^bold our adnuratiok Mn iSlaiahan’s 
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ljuccessin the 'line of study he has adopted.” To crown 
•all thes4 plaudits* of the press two living Gujarati 
poets welcomed him heartily to their ranks. Kavi 
Shivlal Dhane^hwar wrote : — Such wide acquaintance 
with G^arati, such beauty of versification, anU such a 
■delightfiil combination of sentiment and imagination 
would do honour to the pen of an accomplished Hindu 
poet.” And Kavi Dalpatram Dayabhai wrote : — It 
is*a general belief among.st us that Parsis cannot excel 
in versification, through the medium of correct and 
idiomatit? Gujarati ; but Mr. Malabari’s Ai<i Vinod 
■effectually dispels that belief. It will be a proud day 
for Gujarat, when the odious distinction between Parsi, 
Gujarati and Hindu Gujarati ceases to exist. I concui' 
with the opinions that several comiietent critics have 
given of the book, and hope it will meet with greater 
success than before.” There are pieces in the Niti 
Vinod which will live so long as the vernacular of 
Gujarat endures. Among their special metij^s may bo 
mentioned a* striking originality, both of thought and 
expression, and a simplicity and spiritual grace 
Gigarati literature appears to be very p)or. Ibelievc 
many of these poems will bear an English translation ; 
tliey ought certainly to be introduced into the 
school^ curriculum. 

In the Bombay Shall Cause Court. 

The JVtfo’ Vmod was a success,* and one would 
think Kalahari was happy. But his life lias been truly 

• Ttisva mart l»v« bean some critidfRTbo flonM not havofound 
saythiD^flodd in U>o libok,* but t ain sorry € ^uTO'ubt'beoii. uMa lo 
get at tbflw renews. 
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a pendulum between a smileaud^^a tear, and just 
when he was driukinf? in the delioious compliments bt 
the press and of his brother-poets, he found Kiinsell 
summoned to answer a suit in the Court Small Causes. 
Tt was brought by a person who was under degp obli- 
gations to Malabari, and wlio sliould have been^ the last 
to bring it. He had been a teacher at the same schooP ^ 
whci’c Makibari Avas still teaching, and having a larg<v 
family hatl often been assisted by Malalxiri. Hut k(‘ 
AVas a nettle who ought not to haA C been so tenderly 
treated, lie had been Jiiiide to leave the sclibol, and 
noAv tiled an action to recover Us, 200 as conimis- 
•■sion for the sale of th<‘ Niti Thuni, for the collection 
of subscriptions, and for other servia-s rendered 
in connection AvitU the Iwok, including the revision 
of the verses themselves. This last (-ount almost 
maddened our young poet, and, though extremely 
shy, he resohed to contest the claim. MoreoVer, 
lls. 200 v.'aa a large sum, and Malabari following the 
biblical ma.xim tliat the loA'e,of money Avas the root cf 
‘ alLev’iU having an itcli for giving aAray which 
qmountetl almost to a disease, AA'as unable to pay CA'en 
one-half of it. Fortunately, the judge was a discerning 
and patient man, and saw through the plaintiff as he 
gave his* evidence in the Avitness-bo.K. His witnesses 
also deserted the plaintiff, when they found the casft; 
going against him. The revising charge «vas AA'ithdrawn,. 
and the plaintiff got a decree for Rs. 30, and.a!rep|rimand 
for his shar]) practice. The thirl y rupees were awarded 
hy the court for se|;^e rendtU’^ ihiobf^S^g su1}scrip- 
ffions, a serv ice for which Malahaii had hiin Bs. 0(> 
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Before, the cas5 was taken to the court. Tims our author 
ta*sted hi^ first an(f last law-suit, to which the reader, of 
Qnjarat and Gujaratis is indebted for the very amusing 
" Scenes in a Small Cause Court.'’ 

Tlifc Mehtaji, however, had liis revenge. H(! 
j)rompte(il a Hindu paper to repeat the calumny he Iwid 
• withdrawn. Malabari had had a plentiful .share of tin* 
ills that assail the life of a struggling poet ; he had had 
toil and Avant, the garret and a Small Cau.se Oourt .suit, 
aixd he was not to escape the Avorst of all tluise ills — eiivy. 
He, hoAVCA'cr, silenced his adversaries by oflering to 
compose as good A'crscs as could be found in the 
Niti V-inod, under any conditions prescribed by them.' 
The challenge Avas not accepted, and Malabari was left 
in peace to bring out a second edition, and to publish 
his Indian Muse in English Garb. 

“ The Indian Muse in Engllsh Garb.” 

I have said that Malabari Avhen he cauift, to Bom- 
bay had some English jKjems with him in manuscript. 
To compose verses in a foreign language is no easj fe^t,' 
but Malabari had natuml gifts. He has an ear for 
rhyme and rhythm which fetv haA'-e. He is extremely 
responsive to good music, and bad music frets his nerA'es, 
and makes him unhappy. He had read a gopd deal of 
English poetry, ai^ had his favourites. " Wordsworth,*' 
he writes,* ig tfie favourite of my soul and intellect ; 
Sh^y, Byron and Btums of my heart. Shakesp^re 
and Milton I admits most, but there is something 
savagi^y^pjc^tical, in .^e Comer, dfTd something awfully 

I I II .*,1 I Jll ^ , I 
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stilted in the latter that keeps one from* loving thenf 
quite.” Malabari studied the works of thesHe poels 
and of Tennyson,* but he read many more. English 
numbers, he found, came to him almqst as easily as 
Gujarati,* and so in 1876, he published his Indi^ Mnse^ 
and dedicated it to one who had done so much for her 
sisters in India — Miss Mary Carpenter. Before rushing 
into'print.^he showed some specimens of his poetry to 
Dr. Wilson, whose loss he keenly deplores in the verses 
headed ; “To the memory of one of the noblest friends 
of India.” Dr. Wilson’s opinion was that tJie lines 
“ displayed an uncommonly intimate knowledge of 
.the English language”, and were “ the outcome pf a 
gifted mind, trained to habits of deep meditation and 
fresh and felicitous expression.*’ The good doctor also 
spoke of the author as “ a young man of most excellent 
character and talents, and of rare literary accomplish* 
ments-” Few knew the young man so well as this 
venerably scholar. Even in his boyish days, Malabari 
used often to sing to himself in a meditative spirit, an^ 
. though ^he gave up sin^ng after his mother’s death, he 
did not give up meditating. The influence of Dr. Wil- 
son on his character was very great. He was already 
earnest) but Dr. Wilson mode him more so. He was 
already p^^ayerfiil, but Dr. Wilson chastened his prayers. 
The two used at times to pray together) with alioUiec 
young Pars!, and whenever Dr. Wilsdn wasiUor^fttti- 
gued, he loved to hear his young friends read the 

Psalms of David, and som<t of Bishop H«h^a.;h<^l3fiil 
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poems.*. They had Iwd many religious discussions, and 
Df. WUton had pift forth all his learning, eloquence, 
and zesd to win over his favourite to Christ. And 
looking hack to^ those days, Malahari often wonders how 
he escapM becoming a Christian. His main difficulty 
was, he tells me, the need of a Saviour. He believed in 
salvation* by fiiith and by work, but did not thihk 
'the mediation of another absolutely necebsary. for 
sajvation. I imagine his heart was as much against 
changing his religion as his understanding. Bunsen 
places ^roaster at least 6000 yesirs before Christ, and 
the oldest Gatha of the Avesta says about this great 
Prophet — “ Good is the thought, good is the speech, 
good is the work of the pure Zarathushtra,” and quotes a 
saying of his, “ I have entrusted my soul to Heaven, 
and I will teach wliat is pure so long as I live.” A 
pure, ancient, hereditary creed, with its hallowed asso- 
ciations, its historical grandeur, its touching memories 
of persecution and tribulation, would naturally hoye a 
greater attraction for a poetic mind than a foreign faith. 
Zoroastrianism, like its sister (some say its mother, and- 
otlzers, its daughter) Vedism, has been debased later 
corruptions, but Malabar! looked to its essence and n<;t 
to its accidents. He did not care for ceremonials of any 
kind, and' his real prayer was ** to think well, to speak 
'lirell, and to act well.” He bowed to that Truth which 
includes all creeds and transcends all. He read or 
recited, fi^e tunes a day, litde gems of thought which 
commentaries on the mrijgd^ texts, and the under- 

" — " "T '' — nr 
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lying sentiment of which is the worship of the Creator 
thijougli the noblest of His works* like the,4Bun and 
the Sea. Malabari is still the prayerful poet h*e was 
in 1876. He has still the same habits* , He is not an 
orthodo:C Parsi, but a primitive Zoroastrian.* None, 
therefore, need feel surprise that he withstood Dr. Wil- 
son’s powerful attempts to convert him. His compa- 
nion* and class-brother, Shapurji Dadabhai Bhabha, em- 
braced Christianity after fearful persecutions, and is now 
a Doctor of Divinity as well as Medicine, practising in 
London. Shapuiji and our Behram were like twin 
brothers. The latter stood by his fiicnd amid all his 
jtrials. ‘‘ If anything could have made me a Christiaji,” 
Malabari once told me, “ it was Shapi^ji’s- example.” 
“His faithfulness to Christ and his fortitude W'ere most 
edifying. Dr. Wilson loved Shapurji as a son, and I 
myself owe much of Dr. Wilson’s kindly regard for Sha- 
piuji. I look upon Shapmji’s family as my ow'n. His 
father is ont; of the -worthiest, and yet one of the most 
unlucky men I have known. ” 

*■ * ^ But though Malabari did not become a Christian 
in form, he is not one of those who think lightly *of 
Christ, or who take a gloomy view of the work of Chris- 
tian missionaries. This is what he said about them in 
replying to a passage in Mr. Wordsworth’s letter on 
Hindu social reform 

And how mnoli do we owe to Ohristian missiMariw | 
indebted to tibbm for the first sta^ in the rsee'of Mti^Ieettad ieinaii-' 
cipation. It is to them that we are behddeti fiat '«mr mofit '! 

eherished political and awial aeqaiaitiens. ‘ . O 
8atnl^a> Atj4 Saitujfi at»d Ftati^ifia 'fu 

cOi sense, of this benefiocoit ageao7* ' fiw ^ 



naefuluess^ iheChnlstiau tfiUsIon series as a buffer for the tide of 
sce{)ticism usually inseparable from in tcllcctual emancipation* At 
a time whe^ doubt and distrust are taking the place of reasoned 
influiry among the younger generation of India, I feel bound to 
acknowledge in own person the benefits I have derived from a 
9 contact with the spirit of Christianity. But for that holy contact 
1 could scjftcely have grown into the staunch and sincere Zoroastrian 
that I am, with a keen appreciation of all that appeals readily to the 
^intelligence and a reverent curiosity for what appeals to the heart,, 
knowing full well that much of what is mysterious to man is not 
beneath but beyond the comprehension of a finite being. 

A similar ^enorous feclinf^ inspires his poem — ‘iTo 
the Missionaries of Faitli” in the [itdian Muse. 

Malabari is himself a missionary. Turn to his 
poems, turn to his prose, turn to the life he is living 
and YOU feel Ite is a missionarv with a definite mission. 
The TmUan Muse has something to say on the celebrated 
“ F uller Case,” on the treatment of Malharao Gaekwar, 
on the time of famine, on the glories *of the West, and 
on the British character. But the poet is at home when 
describing the woes of widows, and social tyrijijpies. -.,He 
litis a stirring poem in imitation of Can^bell’s “ Men of 
England, which can only be fully appreciated by those^^. 
who know' what Eajput chivalry, what Aryan '‘cliastity 
of honour was in days of yore, and how low their 
descendttiita have Mien in these days. His own ideal is 
a.v^’lj^h one, and he has kept true to it through all his 
tmubl^ and 8i|4 experiences. This appears from the last 
pp^jm in Im bi^k,“ Ma^ood*s Dream,” and it forms 
a illtl^g c<)neiasim to clwpter. Here it is 

** a stagnant a wreaiy trackless mmn ; 

Its sooi .with poiipi). 
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The glory of good work it is our better piirt can save ; 

I’ll rush to glory deathless, theil, to glory or grave ! 

The ice of silence will the soul to selfish languor freeze ; 

^\Tiile mine is yearning for some work , of merit here 
she sees ; " < 

So fly to works of charity and love, my spirit Ijrave ! 

To glory bear me on thy wings— to glory or the grave ! , 

There’s Pleasure luring me to ruin ; I’ll ne’er the 
suen heed ; 

If once my soul is wreck’d, she’s naught bijt shame 
to wed indeed. 

But no ! I'd honest deatli iwefcr to being Pleasure’s 

' knave ; 

So up and on to glory, soul !-to glory or the grave !” 


CHAPTER III.— MANHOOD. 

The Indian Muse made Malabari fiimous, and se- 
cured hiiuinany friends. Professor Wordsworth praised 
his skill in versification ” < and ‘‘ the sentiments cx- 
‘ ^rcsse^” in his .verses. Mr. Gibbs congratulated him “.on 
having produced poems superior to any I have yet seen 
from the pen of a native author.” Mr. E. B. Eastwick, 
the veteran scholar and Orientalist, “hailed the appear- 
ance of a' true poet and master-uund in India.” Wil- 
liam Benjamin Carpenter acknowledged the tnbute 
of affectionate .respect ” paid to his siRter, and Hr. 
J, Estlin Carpenter wrote * 

1 liare often been ej^rised at ihe of tlM XngUah 

ItBgaegeaad litontiiR): Xnj 

bat yowr verses indieste an even completer master and esblldt 



CSTftaptcr HE. 

Manhood. 


//aw well in thee appears 

The constant service of the antique ivorld. 

When service sweat for duty, not for meed f * 
Thou aft not for the fashion of these time/. 
When none will S7veat, but for promotion , 

And, having that, do choke their stivice up. 
Even with the having — Sn4Khspi 4 Ki:*s A. You hki It. 


And he, shall he, 

Man, her last work, who \cendd so fatf , 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes. 

Who rolTd the psalm to wintiy sk*i^s. 
Who built himfanes of fruitless prayer. 


Who trusted God was love indeed. 

And love Creation* s final law, 

Thd Nature, red in tooth and claw. 
With ravine shrieked against his creeds 


Who loved, who suffered countless ills. 
Who battled fd^ the True, the ^ust. 
Be blown about the iese/t dust. 

Or souTd within the iromhtlls / — 


TeKurson's In Mtemarutm^ 



Thronging through the cloud-rift, whose are th%y, the faces 

• i 

Faint revealed, yet sure divined, the famous ones of old? 
Wlfat"r^they smile — " ournames, our deeds so soorf erases 

Time upon his tablet inhere Life's glory lies enrolled ? 

( 

Was it for mere fooPs play, make-believe and mumming, 

% 

So we battled it like men, not boy-like sulked or whined, 

Each of us heard clang God's ‘ come, ' and each was coming : 
^JPlidiers all, to forward face, not sneaks to lag behind! 

DRnfrsiNG*s Ferishtaies Fancies, 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us, 

’^Footprints on the sands of time—Louatsuoir. 
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& quite rezuarkabje power of falfilliDg the nuiuerouB and complex 
reciairedhnts of poetic^ composition. * * 

Your^ines to Wordsworth prove that you have found your way 
into the secret of 'perhaps the deepest poetic influence of this cen- 
tury, and 1 rejoicq to learn that his profound teachings thus make 
their way^nto wholly new modes of thought and feeling with pene- 
trating sympathy. 

ThroiSghout your verses I recognise the same high tone' of 
) aspiration which your dedication leads your readers to expect ;; and 
I heartily congratulate you on this early and rich promise of poetic 
skill. 

Miss Florence Nightingale was touched by many 
of the pieces and ended her letter with a blessing — 

May God bless your labours ! May the Eternal Father bless 
India, bless England, and bring ns together as one family, doing 
each other good. May the fire of His love, the sunshine of His > 
countenance, inspire us all ! 

The late lamented Lord Shaftesbury bore witness 
to the excellence of the work, the high character of 
its poetry, and its sentiments.’^ Mr. Bright read the 
l)Ook with interest, and wrote: — 

Though joa write ia onr lango^e, 1 note that ^lA^aboond in 
priental compliment.* 1 thank yon too for yonr good wishes for 
myself. I fear it is not possible for any Englishman to domnrdi> 
for, yonr unhappy oonnby. The responsibility* of England with 
regard to India is too great — it cannot adequately be discharged. 

Max Milller acknowledged a copy with the fol- 
lowing letter:— 

I am mnoh obliged to yon for yonr kind present. It is certainly 
highly oiediUbls to yon to be aUe to write English rerse. To mealso 
English is an acquired language^ but I have never attempted more 
than Englisii proseb Bowemv whettwr we write EaglhA Terse « 
Esglirii proses 1st os aeTMp forget that the best serrioe we can ten* 

* Tiifoapplfolonlrtotlefoitiiir^orfoar poanmolMa^ 
the Ptuuw d wdes to India, ^ 
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dor is to express onrtraesi Indian and Gor^nan tliongbts in Englisb, 
and thus to act as honest interpretors between nations tivsjb ought 
to nnderstand each othor much better than tfiey do at pr||sent. 

Depend upon it, the English public, at least the beitcl* part of 

it, likes a man who is what he is* The very secret of the excel lende 
of English literature lies in the independence, tRe origi|;ality and 

truthfulness*of English writers It is in the verses ^here yon 

fe^ and speak like a true Indian that you seem to me to speak moat 
like a true poet* 

s&ccept my best thanks and good wishes, and believe mo 
* Yours Sincerely, 

F. MAX MULLER. 

The Poet Laureate also sent a most encourapfing 
little note. 

My dear Sir^ 

♦ I return my best thanks for your Indian Muse in En< libh 
Oaub.” It is interesting, and more than interesting, to see how 
well you have managed in your English garb. 

I wish I could read the poems which you have written in your 
own vernacular ; for, 1 doubt not they deserve all the praise bestowed 
upon them by the newspapers. 

Believe mo 

Your far-away but sincere friend, 

A. TENNYSON. 

The Crown Princess of Germany and Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress communicated to him their graciefus 
thanks, and the Princess Alice, through her Secretary, 
wrote as follows; — 

Dear Sir, f 

t 

H. B. H> The Grand'Dachess of Hene has ordered me to ex» 
press Her Hlghikess' most sinoere thanks for the copy Cf your 
*‘Ihpiis1(osi.” * 

Her Boyal Highness has read a put of the potW' with deqt 
interest; and it aBbrded Kv Boyal BigbspcagMlt 'f^MsoN to sec 
albieig^ifritelbigUdh^aa tlM 

■CKprcwieo of racih loyal'sentineatK 
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Her Bo^al Highness equally appreciates tie motives urhich 
prompted ^ou to dedicate'*to Miss Carpenter the work which Her 
Boyal Highness accepte>with the greatest pleasure. 

^ 'i Believe me to be, dear Sir, 

^ Yours very Sincerely, 

BARON KNESEBECK. 

AllAhese honours brought our poet into great pro- 
minence. ^ Sir Cowasji Jehanghir Readymoney had 
become his friend long before the publication of the 
Indian Mtise, and by him and by Dr. Wilson, Malabari 
hiid been introduced to the highest functioiiaries as 
well as to influential citizens. Had the young poet 
been ambitious or sordid -minded, he could have easily 
made a name for himself and won a fortune in other 
walks than those of literature or journalism. But 
Malabari prized his independence, and was proud of his 
poverty. He lived altogether by his pen, and has 
up to date faithfully adhered to his vocation. He con- 
tributed to newspapers and periodicals, and cultivated 
his genius for poetry. He was always at the disposal 
of the poor and the aggrieved, and spent nos;:2all "^r- 
tion of his time in writing inemoriah and appeals for 
the latter, with a tact and ability which seldom failed 
with the authorities. His reputation as an adviser and, 
interpreter brought him into close acquaintance with 
some of the Native States, but he was often cheated by 
unprincipled oflScers in their service. Once ^he went 
to a State on the sea^joast durii^ the monsoons, at the 
rii^ of his life. 0 The Farsi Diwan had ’implored him 
to come and pronueed him a large sum for a represen- 
tation to Oqyemment , but ibis did uot aerupile 

to triokhim by giying him eu emj^y bag mi^posed 
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contain currency notes. Malabari was so tfustful and 
so careless in money matters, that it w&s not«intil he 
reached home and opened the bag that he discovered 
the fraud. He wrote to the Diwan, and the Diww made 
an apology and begged for time. Malaibari replied by 
sending' him back the promising letters and Releasing < 
him from all obligations. He has done this in several 
other cases. If his constituents had been honest he 
woflld have been today worth at least half a lakh. 


' Malabari as a Journalist. * 

» 

Early in 1876 a couple of enterprising schoolboys 
and a clerk in the Bombay Municipality started a 
cheap weekly under the name of the Indian Spectator. 
* Malabari used now and then to assist them. Later 
on he was made a co-editor with another friend who 
went in for politics, while Malabari was all for social 
subjects. There is a humorous account of this un- 
dertaking and its termination in Gujarat and the 
Gujaratis. While this strange literaiy partnership 
continul37 Malabari fell in with a proposal of Mr. Martin 
.Wood, who had then left the Times of India, to 
' ^rt-a'new paper devoted to the advocacy of the rights 
\>f Native States and of the masses at large. He had 
been introduced to this veteran publicist by Sir 
Cowasji Jehanghir, after the publication of the Indian 
Muse. Mr. Wood took very kindly to him and 
him his joumalistie training. He became 
Wood’s coadjutor, and at his own expense 
in March 1878 a joum^ to Gujarat 

ftnil 
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was the result of this tour, besides about Rs. 2,000 iu 
cash, promises of some Rs. 15,000 more, which 
were n^ver fulfilled. Mr. Wood started the Bombay 
Review, a small weekly of the size of the Pall Mall, in 
which lyany cff the descriptions of places and people 
that artf to be found in Gujarat and the Gujaratis 
were first published. The Editor set a high value«on 
• Malabari’s writings, and paid him at the rate of Rs. 20 
to Rs. 25 a column. Malabar! has liad offers of' the 
same rate of remuneration from other proprietors, but 
has seldom or never contributed for money. The Bom- 
bay Review, in spite of the great abilities and experience 
of its conductor, was financially a failure, and after a 
couple of years ceased to exist. The Indian Spectator^ 
too, had had its struggles, and eventually the pro** 
prietors became so sick of it as to be glad to sell the 
plant as well as tlie goodwill to a Bori, who some 
time after sold the goodwill to Malabari for Rs. 25 ! 
Thus, about the beginning of 1880, Malabari entered 
upon his journalistic career with plenty of* brains, but 
It plentiful lack of the ^inews of journalistic enter- 
prise-money. In fact, he would not have undertaken* 
the tai^ but for the promise of pecuniary aid from p 
wealthy and enlightened Hindu gentleman. The two 
entered into a contract, the one to supply brains, the 
oUier money. The profits were to be shared in equal 
jlroportion. But here arose a difiSculty. To make the 
story short, Malabari was startled by a proposal to send 
his shb-editor twice a week to the Seth for instmotions. 
On objeoti]^' to the propoeab our journalist was curtly 
told gee, two men have to ri^ one horse, One of 
s 
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US must ride behind.” “Well,” replied Malabari as laconi- 
caUy, “ I am not going to be that cne and without 
further parley he left the astonished sowcar. 'Unfor- 
tunately, he had borrowed one month’s expenses in ad- 
vance from the partner that was to be.' But 'he sold 
a trinket and paid off the debt. “ For the larst few 
months,” writes MaJabari, “ I struggled with the Specr 
inter only to show that money was not everything. 
It was a cruel hardship, and there were moments when 
I almost felt the Walpolian theory to be correct. But 
I struggled on, writing, editing, correcting proofs, at 
times folding and posting copies and even distributing 
them in town, going the round in a buggy with the 
‘driver to deliver the copies as instructed by me.” 
Malabari had started on his tour with borrowed funds. 


He never had recourse to professional lenders, but 
though his creditors were his friends, the money had 
of course to be repaid. The Indian Spectator added 
to his embarrassments. It had hardly fifty sub- 

scribers.'^ Only a couple of ornaments were left, and 
.these were now sold to pay •at least the interest due 
‘^theN^lammrous creditors and to support the paper. 
There were many to whom Malabari had given peou- 
niaiy help; some who had used him as their security 


for whidb he had to liquidate. Hone of them 
came to His aid,', and it was at this time that MitidalMati 


realised My why prudence was counted one 17^ ' ^e 

cardinal yirtti^ ’His dfvoted 

had a daughter and a add ‘now) shared' 

But thern isn adver lining ta 

Mfda^ had fi>und many w 

eten borrowed, ungratofrO, 
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aolfieh as himself aiathis crisis of his life. This was the 
Pjirsi gentleman tc^whom the Sarod Ittifal is dedicated, 
and who* acted like a brother. He helped the young 
Journalist on hearing from a friend of the struggles he 
was und^rgoin^. “ Though he lent me the mpney, he 
showed fis if he were borrowing it of me,” writes 
Malabark Some years after, the money was thrtlbt 
•upon him by force ; and he had to take it back, though 
with great reluctance and with even bitterness of 
feeling, as Malabari was unwilling to keep ’it when 
he no longer needed it. 

Malabari, before he was relieved, was in a very 
pessimistic mood. He thought he was unfit for town- 
life and had better be in the jungles. But he could** 
not retire on nothing a year, and there was his family 
to be maintained. Moreover, there was a vast field of 
usefulness open to him in his new career. He had 
taken up the Indian Spectator to make it “ the people 
of India’s own paper.” , 

He was “'a people’s man ” himself, and understood 
tfiepoor — the great majority of the nation — as very few''< 
have understood them. He could also do justice' to the 
acts and motives of the rulers, being in touch with* 
official opinion. He wanted to be a political, social, 
and even rdUgidus reformer. There were njome^jitswhen. 
he^ i^oft^t his wmgs and hk poetry would be a 
better lever, a better fbr this purpose than a 

Bpedator ^ wjas alive* 

lik^^yj^tnst^n, !ii^ kittle 

in eerfy eaxeer^T 

itetdkor toremidti 
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harness. To kill the work of one’s own hands is very 
much like killing one’s own childresp. That h'as b^n 
Malabari’s feeling at least about the Spectatdr ; other- 
wise, I am afraid, ho would have preferred the obsou- 
rity of a \illage with his muse than the celel;i^ity of a 
city life with its attendant evils. <- 

' The ’Bombay Review, shortly before it9 surcease, 
spoke very favourably of the new journalist. 

“The editor,*' it wrote, “is peculiarly fitted for being atrn8twor|;liy 
interpreter" between rulers and ruled, between the indigenous and 
immigrant branches of the great Aryan race. It is easy to see that 
he thoroughly understands the mental and moral characteristics of 
those two great divisions of the Indian community, not only as pre- 
sented in Bombay, bat in other provinces in India- We have al- 
‘^ways felt confidence in the sincerity and independence of its editor. 
Tfia knowledge of the vations oastes and classes of sooieiy in West- 
ern I nd ia is full and exact, while in aptitude for discussion of social 
questions he displays a discrimination and aptness in piotnresqno 
description and a genuine humour, sufliciently rare.” 

When it is noted that the Indian Spectator has 
often had to try conclusions with Anglo-Indian and 
•Pfnglifib contemporaries the ^compliments paid to it 1^ 
'■‘these jgurnals may be better appreciated. 

The Indian Mirror praised the ** brilliant and 
pithy paragraphs ” of the new paper, and the llindoo 
Patriot •' its refreshing and trenchant style, ” and “ the 
force and independence ” of its views. The J-mrita 
Bazar Patrika passed eten a higher encomium 

In wifc, httinonr and satire, and in the ocOniilete « sfartOT of 
the English laugnaga our coptemporary etwds pje-ewlawit. Bis 
smart and pkyM sayings, «o full cS mwtdug, Catwnt in Bie 
conntiy. Week after week the col«ttn»,of war *<» 

filled Uith the treasareoof a rich Mid waM niad* 
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The Indian Stittesman called it in 1882 “ the best 
paper in ^ India.” ‘The Pioneer called it "the ablest 
native 'paper in the Bombay Presidency.” The Engltsh- 
rltan bore testimony to its " idiomatic. English ” and 
its " boW trenchant style.” The Indian Daily Neits 
eulogizdS its remarkable ability and fairness. 

"la polftiosi” said this paper, "its tone is moderate, and it is thus 
' a very safe guide to native readers, its criticisms having mortly a 
practical tarn, and showing a ready acceptance of facts as they 
sthnd. Looking at its very varied and often clover contents, the 
ftpedaior is a marvel of cheapness* It often gives a sketch of eomo 
typical class or caste, which, by reason of the special information it 
affords, as well as by its piquant styles is alone worth the small 
subscription to the paper for the whole year.” 

The London Times in 1882 wrote ; — 

A considerable portion of.the English Press of India is written 
I>y natives ; and many of these so-called Anglo-Native papers arc 
written with great ability and in excellent idiomatio En g lipl.- 
are the Indian Speetaior of Bombay) ibe Hindoo Patriot and the 
Indian Mirror of*Calcatta. 

The Academy considered the Indian Spec^atop " no 
pnworthy rival of its London namesake,” and AUen^s 
Indian Mail spoke of it aS 

a journal representing in the highest degree not only the 
intelligenoe bat also the moderation and liberality of ed nostril 
natives. 

The "Revue Critique of France in 1883 wrote as 

foUowl^ • 

' The InMan 4^{«rfor has rapidly assumed aibreipost pkoe hi 
^lia Indian iPNslaad Is not wai^tiag in intend for a Earopean 
iai^, alitAi^ nnlfe1i% it'emmseMl* on the evenuiffthe wedc 
itfStaEian Itfr lidi^ageit leiuarljaMe fbr its hdl- 

Ma, 
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And the L^Eeonomiste Frangaise in J885 wrote 

The IfiSian Press* nobwithstaudisg iisT infa&c^, counts in its 
ranics men rimarkablo as much for their abilities as writers as for 
their sagacity and coartesy. In support of what we say it will be 
sufficient to cite t^e Editoisin-ohief of the Indian Spectator of 
Bombay* By persevering efforts he has to-day become j>ne of the 
most influential men of the true Indian liberal party which, while 
mafntaining the general tendencies of the policy of Xiord Bipon, is 
not slow to recognise that this latter sometimes erred through 
excess of liberalism in wishing to move too fast. This political 
party, which does the greatest honour to the good reuse of the 
Indian race, demands earnestly the gradual enfranchisement of 
their country. 

The fame of the paper travelled even to America, 
for in 1883 the Nero York Sun said : — 

There, is many an American newspaper written less correctly 
than the Indian Spociaior ; and there is probably not a British 
scholar living who could use any of the Indian vernaculars with the 
ease and idiomatic precision displayed by Mr* Malabari in dealing 
with the English tongue. 

!phe highest officials in India have recognized the 
merits journal. Lord Ripon admired it, and Sir 
Jl. Baring wrote " 

I always resd yoor paper with inierttfc for two rea«(nls*-fir»k, 
Ijeoatue it represents tbe inteiMits of the poorer gImms ; eeoondly, 
beoanse it is opposed to class and race antegonisin. The last point 
is espeeially iuip<«tant in this eonntoy. 

The Hon’ble Sh Aucklaiid Colvu, hie 
call^ i^ciome time ago “ the leadis^ 
and in a resokiiion of the OoTemme^ » 

has been sigrled '*the ^ 

Bombay lymiv S^" 

PeTiry,4^ 
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D. Osborrfe, Sir Arthur (now Lord) Hobhouse, and 
others also wirmly praised the paper for its high 
duu'actea and its ability. But what perhaps Malabori 
p|izes most of all is a letter from the late lamented 
Greorge Aberigh Mackay (Sir Ali Baba) in which he 
wrote :-r 


I little reftd a number of your paragraphs and short sketches 
%Tith the greatest interest and pleasnre ; they have point and 
hamonr and are charmingly expressed. I heartily wish every sticcess 
t(^the Indian Spectator, 

Thus the Indian Spectator has grown to be ,one 
of the ablest public journals in the country, certainly 
the most influential Native journal. Its voice pene- 
trates into the Councils of the Empire. The secret of 
its success lies mainly in its rigid impartiality betweeif 
class and class, as also between the rulers and the ruled. 
It may be mentioned that in conducting the paper 
Malabari was valiantly supported, till lately, by one 
of his intimate friends and advisers, Mr. DinshaEdulji 
Wacha. Mr. Wacha contributed some of the most not- 
able articlesdn the Spectator, displaying an atBlunt of 
^litical and economicsd study, and an aptitude for think- 
ing which aim most creditable to him. *‘But for' 
Binsha^’Hmtea Malabari, "I would have been nowhere^ 
and so also the J.6. He not only gave us most valuable 
literary assistance, but brought us more than once 


peownfary^i^ frcH^ friends as disinterested an hi^iaelfl 
own aiyirs are evim now manage 
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Bohemian life at least for a month, in a year, and had 
his tours. This is how he desoribes4iispeculiai*syst€||tn 
of travelling. * 

I am ndw and then asked by European friends how oftcnil 
have been to England, and how long 1 have stayed there altogether. 
And when*I protest that I have never been out of Iudia> i^y friends 
look at me in blank astonishment. The fact is, I have niy own 
idehs of travel, as more or less of everything else. The' first tour 
I remember having made was round grand-mother’s kitchen. Thence « 
I transferred, my attention to the front-yard of the house, thence 
to the streeijt, the neighbouring street, the whole suburb of Nanpnfa, 
and the surrounding subnrbs — Rustampura, Salabatpura, Gopipnra, 
and many others ; next the Camp and the villages beyond Umra 
and Dumas, and so on. The climbing of trees and roofs in 
search of paper kites was another ronnd of useful tonrs. (Kite- 
flying is one of the best Indian sports, and 1 am sorry to find it 
•-discouraged. I think it is an aid to the sight, and it undoubtedly 
steadies the hand, and sharpens presence of mind). Well, then, next 
to climbing of trees and roofs, swimming or fording the Tapti, and 
running over to Bhatha, Bander, Adajan and other gaum^* was 
also a means of touring. My early local tours were often extended to 
Udna, famous for toddy, and some miles from Nanpnra. My last long 
tour from gnrat was a^walking match to Nowsari when poor Mr. Bus* 
tomji Jamsetji gave his savonty and succnlent malidmf feast. From 
Surat and its districts I have passol on to Gujarat generally, au& 
Onjarat, of course, to Eattyawar and Kutob. 1 have seen mucli 

India daring the last seven years, but Gnjarat andE^tyawar 1 know 
beat. Much of these two provinces I have done on foot and witb 
my eyes open. I know so much abont them, that if I were to sell mj 
knowledge at retail price, so much for the page, I think 1 could 
niake*an honest penny ont of it. And I tell yon agMoi dear’eelh' 
pectahle Bombay reader, that mneh of my experience is tiie ?eec^ 
of good hard trampfng. Ifyou want a real guide, wh? wwW 
make yon profit by yonr trayels, coaisuU me. One about 

my travelling k that I seldom return the wi^ I We 

\ • Viihig^ar^ '* V’;* 

^ t A oonfeelloh'^ina&a of 
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This is a somewhat inconyenieiit habit, bat it has grown npon me^ 
and I think, on the whole, I have gained by it. 1 hope one day to 
finish India»from end to end ; and then, who knows that I may pot 
go to Europe, Amerioa and the rest of the world ? Less likely 
thhigs have happened* 

But whether I go to Europe or not, I will never give up my 
habit. IiF study, as in travel, I wish to begin at the very beginning, 
and. to proceed by slow stages, gaining something at every st^e, 
and that something such as to be of immediate practical use on the 
next stage. This is the best way of travelling and studying. •Your 
globe-trotter will laugh at my antiquated method, Ifut he cannot 
deny its advantages. When you travel or study by de|;rees, every 
fresh step or item of knowledge is a keen enjoyment. Tou are 
prepared to receive it, and thus received, your knowledge will fruc- 
tify. But when knowledge is thrust upon you without previous 
discipline, that is, without your being made fit for it, it will be 
inert and nnleavened. What is the use of visiting foreign coun<^ 
tries when you know nothing of your own P When you go to"* 
Europe, ignorant of your own national life, you will miss those 
thousand points of comparison and contrast, those thousand shades 
of difference, those thousand beauties and blemishes that modern 
European civilisation presents. At the best, you will look at 
things, not seo or see ihrottgh them. Knowledge is best acqnired» 
take my word for it, by the comparative method. An^vhat will 
yen compare your new acquirements with, when there are not half 
a dozen home ideas in that em^ty head of yours P You go to sei^^ 
the Windsor Palace and aiw lost in admiration at the sight. Have 
you seen Agrft P Had you seen some of the architectural glories 
of your 0wn country, you might at any rate have controlled your 
&oulty for admiration. You might have been quite at liberty to 
admire ^e modern structure, but at the same time yoji could have 
seen ivhat beauf^lt baa which the palaces of India do not (tossess, 
and eice eefWt. The^ tibnie it (he date wiOk sthdy. If yon ieam 
Oreeft after kandfig fiiUskrtl^ Pefeiau cr Ar$&i% you vnll 
the pjrocaae^ recognite ^ le^^anlage dt one over another, and 
ihon^ yop may adluli!^ the tiuim||kan claiad^o as niuo^ 
ycn^mi! I4^e no reason t6 be kihamed efyonr okru* 1 honttr yon 
exanKna the artSi nrianeea an^ phaqo(^hm*o£ 
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the West, but you oannot do this with ^vaota^ to yourself usd 
the world, unless you have already made yourself ‘familiain with the 
national systems. The worst result of tlJis method of travel and 
study that I am complaining of is, that it gives a man poof idras of 
everything in his country, in proportion to tiie exaggerated notit&s 
he imbibes about other countries. This ip a elm%e ftom ^hich very 
few of our England-retumod men can escape. It makes cne sick to 
hear a man rave about this thing or that 10,000 miles ^way, when 
a much better, perhaps the original thing, is lying unnoticed in his 
ownJand. Bah! I hate your Anglicised Aiyan.* ' 


It must be admitted that no Anglicised Aryan 
hast yet produced a work \x\L6Giijaratand the Qvjaratig 
or the charming sketches, so brimful of humour, which 
Malabari sent to his paper, when with Max Muller’s 
“ Hibbert Lectures” on his brain, he went about coHect- 
,*ing funds for translating them into the principal 
vernaculars of India. He travels with a small quan* 
tity of lu^age, but always with a chest of homoeo- 
pathic medicines. In 1878 while at Wadwan, he was 
snatched from the jaws of death by a ‘Hindu praoti* 


tionqr, Dr. Thakordas, who gave him his first lessons in 
homoeopathy, and ever dnce Malabaii has gone in 
.strongly for it, and done hfe beat to popularize it in 
*^mbay. He was instrumental m starting the largest 
Homoeopathio Charitable Dispensary* in that cify^ and 
is its Honorary Secretary. The ' piedicine eh^ is 


extr^ely useful to him in his travels. It has often 
served to*g^te relief not only to hifitjhntto Khmy/a 
fellow t^velle^ and to many a patient hi 
visit^ by hi^.* Kalahari on tour leal. 

A keen lover of natub,' with 
jE^patheiao heart, 
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scones and evc^y-day inoidenta Many of his sketches 
bri^t little idylls in prose, not unworthy even of 
Wordsworth. GujciTat nrid the Gujaratis hM Von 
great faine> but to niy mind, the free and easy “ round- 
about papers ” Vhich are to be found in the Indian Spec- 
tator of *1882 and 1883 are far better. They abound 
with sparkling and incisive sayings, witty anecdotes, 
•humorous comparisons and charming observationa One 
example of these last might be quoted. At Rutlam, Mala- 
bari put up at theMusafir Bunglow, and he Writes^:-— 
“ Musafir Bunglow was a few yards from the Bharam-^ 
sala. Khansama an old man. I have never known a 
young Khansama in these parts. The explanation is 
that when a Saheb cannot afiford to pension his old* 
butler, he provides a place for him in this manner." 
The Khansama had a large family of children and 
grand-children, all ready to serve ; but he kept a very 


spare table — only curry rice for breakfast, the town 
being so far. Had to make shift with milk. About 
2 p.m., oameJKhansama’s little grand-daughter, "with 
broom and duster. She ipoved sofas and lifted chairs 


with an agility that would horrify Bombay girls of 
twice her age. ‘ What is your name, child?’ ‘ Pyari’, 






lig, whose else 1 ’ • So Qod 
Not bad foi;a girl who 
exair^a Sehool4 ■ Whatever 

" " ' aiwreuMrimhleforil^r 
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ready wit, and for those amiable aceompl^ments which 
Hindus and Parsis find it so difficult to acquire .or 
exhibit. Pyari sang one or two little sonj^ 3t my 
request, which were decidedly more intelligible than 
the pathetic buffalo-song I had at Indorb. ” * « 

It is this familiarity with the poor, and his heart- 
felt sympathy with them, that endear hinl to the 
reader. < 

* Malabari as a Litkbary Max. 

, After suffering ‘ twitches, aches, swellings, rawness, 
thirst and hunger ” during a twenty-six hours journey 
by a Hdk Tonga to Kolhapur, Malabari wrote : — “Mo- 
tion is the poetry of life, and so long as you are with- 
in an inch of suicide, you can enjoy motion. And much 
good may it do you.” I don’t know whether it did 
him much good, but I have no doubt that he enjoyed 
writing poetry as much as living it and walking it. 
In 1878 he published his Wilson Firah", in memoriam 
of I)r. Wilson, and dedicated it to the Revd. Mr. 
Taylor. Its contents may be described in'the words of 
the Bombay Gazette : “ It o^ns with a pathetic lament 
of Saraswatijf and its interest is throughout maintained 
teith great power. Under the heading Satishiromaiu;{: 
is given a picture of the amiable and accomplished wife, 
Margaret Wilson. He then tenderly touches the period 
of Dr. Wilson’s marriage, and recounts the united efforts 
of Hr. and Mrs. Wilson for the good of ^ 

Much of wiiat foUows is '^ken up b^ a dasori^^ 

■ | ■ * ■” — ■■ ■ I I .. - . ■I.i.il 

* Indian Speaker, p. 491. 

f The Hinda goddewf of hveaxagt 
’ t best of TirhipQS wiraa 
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tion of Dr. Wilson’8,s©rvice8 to Bombay — his visit to 
Sfotladd, his returp, illness and death. Then follows a 
series <}fbid<^istic verses devoted to the enumeration 
of Dr. Wilson’s erudition and personal merits.” 

“ Altogether,” ^5oncluded the Gazette, ^^Wilson Virah is 
a remaikable work of its kind, and we hope that the 
setting i^rth of this great man’s life in a captivating 
,form, and in the author’s own vernacular, may not be 
lost upon all who may read it.” » 

' W7&()n Virah is mainly lyrical, and *it moves 

its reader to feel keenly the sorrow of the poet at the 
loss of his friend and benefactor, and to appreciate fully 
the worth and virtue of the great philanthropist and 
savant. “ Dr. Wilson was the patron of thousands 
of the poor, the supporter of the unfortunate indigent," 
the advocate of the people, the adviser of the State.”* 

“ Malabari had enjoyed his friendship for three years, 
and could do justice to his exemplary life in all its 
manifold relations. The result was a work occupying a 
unique position in Gujarati literature, as it Vas the 
very first widch gave an attractive picture of a true 
Christian witli almost an unapproachable standard o^ 
duty, a marvellous amount of solid learning, a genuine 
modesty, and a rare sense of self-sacrifice. Jt was 
received by the Press with a chorus of compliments 
whi^lt^ere certainly not undeserved.f Malabari’s next 

*Sa^ Qefiur. 

t * !!}» laagMge ol ITibon Vtrak,*' wrote &e 
* k amfrfw ftoi aora imf tbsn of I^iti Vinoct, and ita oripnal 
dcMriptlve powei^ end goaniao poetjo expreerioa wBeok 
eiedtt ca the author's ganiia” "His naden,'* wrote the 

foniut Panda admiring Hindpa. 
And ndT wOBdea yorMaJltAdwtieUmgaageisii^ only pure— it 
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attempt was in English verse. It. was a, series of son- 
nets, in memory of the late PrincessJUiee, in wlbich ho 
drew a noble picture of her womanly excellen6e,with a 
“ pathos and sympathy very warm and deep.” He 
received. the following appreciative aOknowl^gmeut 
from Her Majesty the Queen-Empress : — • 


* Captain Edwards presents his oomplimeats to Hr.* fiehramji 
M. HiUabari, and begs to inform him that he is commanded to ( 
aoknowledge«the receipt of the sonnets which accompanied his letter 
of the 7th« instant. They have been laid before the Qneen. Her 
Maj^ty sincerely appreciates the very kind expression of empathy 
conr^ed in Hr. Malabari’s letter and thanks him for his condolence 
on the death of her dear daughter, the Princess Alice, Qtand 
Dndiess of Hesse* 

^ Osborne, 30th January 1873. 

“ This,” wrote the Bombay Gazette, “ is a great 
compliment to a young Parsee author, and will prove 
a stimulus to him to assiduously cultivate the great 
talent which he undoubtedly possesses, and strive to 
achieve greater triumphs.” 

The*Calcutta Statesman wrote in the^same strain. 

This is a great compliment 4o the poet’s genius and* 
character. From what has been written by Mr. 
Midabari, and from what has been wiitten of him, wo 
believe him to be a genuine poert ; and hie writings 
certainly evince all the earnestness and enthusiafnh 
ofapoetidal temperament. The youi^fiil |k)et/and 
joun^ist has our best wishes for his 
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The Madras, Athenmim^ the Madras Mail, and 
several 8ther papers noticed the sonnets ver/ favour- 
ably, and^the Calcutta Englishman in its issue of April 
5, *1879, had these generous words about him : — 

He ifi, vre tfuderetand, a coQBtani contribator EngliBh 
newspapers and periodicals ; and his writings are characterised by 
great felicity of diction and vigour of expression. He takes kc^n 
interest in the moral and social progress of his countrymen ; and 
liis earnest and manly endeavours in that direction, as also in faith- 
fully interpreting the relations of India* to England, ought to be 
appreciated by both countries. Such men are all too lew in this 
country. 

In 1881, Malabari published his Sarod-i Ittifai, 
and dedicated it to his “dear Jehangir,” the friend who 
had helped him in sore need. It contains a number of 
beautiful songs. The Ghfjarati, a critical Hindu weekly* 
wrote rapturously, of “ the best harmony and the best 
"poetical spirit ” it displayed, and thus <plated on its 
merits. 

When it is seen that many of these verses were written jjfome 
fifteen years sgo^^it will be granted that Mr. Malabari was bom 
w Jib iU the powers of a fint-nte ^Poet. The fire of Religion, the 
aspirations of Love, the strengthening of Virtue, the yearning after 
Friendship, and oontempt of (his fhlse W’orid......theBe sabjeets have 

been treated in epobtaneohs language and in metres that oonld be 
readerad ift(a nnsio What heart will not overflow witit mithn* 
fliasm and 4ti|flht hjr a peraeti of (he dramatic tomanoe, Paiiaman 
(Lady C8^1i(ty)ia)d SMt Narget {Brinee Nareit$i«») tf,.. ><The 
lines on FottaM oii^afl^ the Mnsioum's art and nay breathe 
hepe fisto who MW^iBetHiinsitied with ihelh lob Rispa 

^ two intonioaM 
noble 

liner |iotrikA% igb^ is eNdifirtiielM«rw<».<^ 

tb« ‘Itodtefi of llAbtoNrSlii 
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metlitatire spirit like that of Wordswoi;^h or Milton. The work 
i& got np in the best style, contains the highest tbonghta and the 
iinost poetic expressions, is dedicated to some exoejdent friend 
“ Jeliangir” — an admirable work altogether, tending toVlo credit 
to the author and to strengthen the powers of Friendship. * 

The Deshi Mitra, the Gujarat liitra, the Jami 
Jamahed, the Dnyan Vardkak, and several others wrote 
alhiost as admiringly. The language of Vinod 
and Wilson Virah was what is called Sanskrit Guja-* 
rati ; that of the Sarod in many pieces was Persian 
Gujarati, and the little work contained some ghazals 
(odes) after the Persian model, and also some pieces 
in HindL The book was financially a greater success 
than either the JVtfi Vinod or the Wilson Virah. 

• 

' JMax Muller’s Hibbert Lectures in the Vernaculars 

OF India. 

In 1882 ^ame out the first of a series of transla* 
tions of Max Muller’s celebrated Hibbert Lectures 
on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by 
the Reiigions of India. In 1880 Malabari had under* 
.takento bring out this series after several Indian scholafs 
who had been invited by Max Muller to translate the 
'lectures into one or two only of the vernaculars had 
declined the honour. The purpose of the Lectures 
was thus explained by Max MfUler in a letter to 
Mtdaban^ dated Oxford, February 2, 1882. 

“ As I told you on a former occaskm, my thou^^ts 
while writing these lectures were far fivquentily 
with the people j>f India than with .midimioe in 
Westminster Abbey. 1* wimtad tw those fiaw 
^ lei^ whom 1 n^t h<^ to itt B^lish Whit 
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the true historical y%lue of their ancient religion is, as 
looked upon, not from an exclusively European or 
Chiistipi*, but from an historical point of view. * 1 
wished to warn them against two dangers, that of 
undervaluing or despising the ancient national religion, 
as is doi^ so often by your half<Europeanised* youths, 
and thatpf overvaluing it and interpreting it as it was 
never meant to be interpreted — of which you may see 
a pmnful instance in Dayananda Sarasvati’s labours on 
the Yeda. Accept the Veda as an ancient historical 
document, containing thoughts in accordance with the 
character of an ancient and simple-minded race of men, 
and you wiU be able to admire it and to retain some of 
it, particularly the teaching of the Upanishads, even., 
in these modern days. But discover in it steam-en- * 
ginesand electricity and European philosophy and 
.unorality, and you deprive it of its true character, you 
destroy its real value, and you break the liistorical con- 
tinuity that ought to bind the present to the past. 
Accept the past as a reality, study it and try.*t(r un- 
d^nrstand it, and you will then have less difficulty in 
finding the right way towards the future.” 

Why Malabari considered the translation of these^ 
Lectures a necessity was interestingly explained by 
him in the following maiden speech delivered* by him 
at feyppre on Hay S, 1882, at a meeting presided over 
by Hajor Jacob. The speech is well worth reading, 
and 1 therefore^jBfiaka no apology for reptoducing it : — 

k maud %|Ak |ea in tbs begiaaiiig, Uajor Jtwob aad gentle- 
arto, faf year iaterart in t l w ps ls isg trMler, et,it any be, be hit 
pK^ena ISuit fow hbAly preMBoe bm aSs 

bwetbat 
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not going to give JOB n leotsre or nn ji^dreas} nU‘tl>at I have 
agreed to do ia to make a general etotemaat before yoa cf matiera 
oonnected with my aobeme of tranalationa 1 am not girfn to ^ak« 
ing in pnblioi and dm oppoaed to it on principle. My idea ia, that 
a young man, and a young woman too, for that matter, are boat 
judged by Btlenoe. SUenoe ia golden in their onto. I bi^e alwaya 
noted up to tbia principle, gentlemen, and if I donate fr^tu it now, 
it ja to ahow to yon that I may stop at no sacrifice in popularieing 
my projeot. 1 hope tbia may be the last time, as it ia the first, when 
I ba''e to address a public meeting. I aasuse yon, gentlemen, that 
if any of you were to write to a friend at Bombay and tell him of my 
perpetration this evening, it would be taken either as a hoax, or as 
rme'of those phenomena which now and then tax human credulity. 
^Laughter-) 

Max Mdller'a theory of Language and Beligion I may place 
before you in a line. Language, he thinks, has arisen out of four 
or five hundred roots or germs. These roots have been developing 
in number and in strength since the beginning, with the result that 
the human race poasessea this day so many different and copious 
forms of speech. Beligion, Max Muller thinks, may be gradual 
devel<^ment or elaboration of Sense and Beason into Faith, that is, 
the power to comprehend the Infinite* Gentlemen, yon will observe 
that toere is nothing gross or revolting in this view, whatever may 
be our estimate of its value. This is called the theory of Bvolnrion, 
or, what 1 would call by preference, the theory of liistorioal Devp< 
lopment. Ton will forthwith see, ^ntlemen, that my little scheme 
too, which I have the honour of submitting to your ooBsideration, k 
'Gie result of a series of evolnrions. It is now skven yean since I 
publhhed a book of Gujarati verse. It was well received, aoumg 
Oiliers, by my Tenetetod and aU*wortl^ friend, the late Hr. Wibem 
'iniemeinfeatimeof thebookwasihatiaittittaalhor had attempt* 


IttOdfisUonsof tbf Week . Hen t «m qsoifiig the UMlbu 

WsB then, i^mtismso, yagise that thk infosimfof fte 

modem Weetom fhev^tlatp Giq'anfiii verse foafletd 

of my litototy weMv Enfiii after HMb v«i)is«» 

eflkgikfavene, !nud>lwol^^««|^a 

j^'roved « kMm ittito nhr* hMiuM 
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'^iih some of the nob'eat Jlaglishmen end Englishwomen. The Earl 
of Shafteebnm E&m Eijgbtlagalei Teunyaon, Oladstone^Haac Miiller, 
be Grand <Iaoob, Erskine Perry and many othera wrote to 
proving, Irnggeating, correcting, and adviaing. It is no bmnneas 
of min^ genUemen, t) tell yon how a looal oritio decried onv 
ambitions^ yonng Veraifier ! Take ihat as granted ! Many of the 
English worthies sent me their works in return ; and it was 
then that I began to realise what doing pnhlio good was litpe I 
'(Cheers.) dentlemen, if there are any saints treading God’s earth, 
*we may fairly take that venerable nobleman, noble in birik> and 
in life and conversation, Lord Shaftesbnry, and sneh ihcomparable 
Englishwomen as Plorenoe Nightingale and Mary Oftipenter, to 
be snob. (Hear, hear.) The other notables yon know better than 
1 do, except, perhaps. General Sir La Grand Jacob, whose nephew 
and heir hero has done me the hononr of presiding on this 
occasion ; and Sir Erskine Perry, whose death only last week all 
India deplores and will ever deplore. Their enthnsiasm of hnma>* 
nity was something phenomenal, gentlemen : bat India was their' 
first and best love j it was the object of their constant, lifelong lovp. 
^^pplanse.) Bat I mast not wander* Well, gentlemen, some of my 
English verses were liked, because therein 1 had expressed myself as 
an Bidian thinker.. I was trne to myself and my country. Pray 
observe, gentlemen, that in my Qnjarati verse I had tried to intro* 
dace some element of Western thought — in my Engliaif verse I 
introduced more* or less of purely Indian interest* In this fact, good 
mends, yon may trace the germ V my theory, my pet theory, — 
that the means thas silently anggested are among (he beat ctdon* 
lated for a trne and lasting union between West and East. Max' 
MOdllar seems to have grasped this idea, tiiongh in lae it was lying 
ttfnde and inert. He wrote to me Very kindly, and sent me a oc^ 
of his &ildMrt|fSe(ia(e8. Apenmalofhislettms andhis Leotores 
bioaihMtdIhhIoto of afine, and made it a defii^ 

taiq^ eutliyC Egr IntaMl was Mns^ and I longed 

to reaBsa i(t> The Xmstimos oeme as a Eodaend to me^ 

Tiih Da our j^tswomdl 

idsa*** ‘KM,. 4 Gshthteen, tilw East 

I’dseiriajt'ilHhe Is stwr 

jW BWB» Hftt (he 
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inielleot is laminoiu; that his powers, of iavestigftHoii and ez*^ 
presaion are equally uanrellone. At times ono feels^that that 
man almost penetrates the mysteries of our life and l^h ! (Ghe^) 
Then, he possesses keen oathoUo sympathies. He is as'mnch in 
request with the Archbishop of Canterbury as with the Hottedtot 
priest, ^e had laboured all his life to bring abiSnt a unvm amongst 
nations. That union has long been aimed at. A marritge between 
liast and West was arranged even before the days of the illustrious 
William Jones. Even the nlror wedding is gone and past. In 
that work of union yon trace the hand of iT higher power than ol 
man* Modem Indian history teaches yon that. Bnt I may say 
that Max Muller and his contemporaries hare contributed largely to 
bringing to the surface the practical results of that process of, let ns 
hope, progressire union. By his Big-V*ia Sanhiia, and other- 
works Max Muller has giren new birth, so to say, to Sanskrit : ho 
has resuscitated, I say he has helped to regenerate, the language 
and literature of our land. (Loud cheers.) He has his fimlts, too, 
I allow. You often wish that a man in his commanding position 
could bo a little more decided, a little more assertive. Bnt, 
worthy critics, let me tell you that the more a man knows, the 
more ignorant he will feel ; knowledge does not breed confidence 
so much as ignorance does, believe mo. And thus where you 
and I will blurt out what we feel to be the tmth, this man will halt 
and liesiinte and discriminate. 

a. 

For these reasons, and others/ 1 felt that the Hibbert Leotnf6s 
‘ were just the thmg for me to begin with. In these splendid dis* 
, sertations the author gives ns back our own, modernised, if I may 
so call it, and spiritualised. We badly want ** character” in our 
modern vernaculars* Here yon have as mpeh character and origi- 
nality as you may wish for. Yon wUl readily grant that, by reason 
of his special study, Max Muller is best fitted of all li^ coniem* 
pormnes for a work of this nature. And let me tell yoit, gantbrnMn, 
that he is decidedly hotter qualified than the J/est oif 'our Bjffian 
scholar^ beoause be is nnblas&ed and dismterpsted.^ ^ear.) 
His obiM reeomxnendatioa is his oalholicU^.i^ i^tems of 

faith are so many paths leading to tl/o owaeiy, to jilto 

source of Truth. W^l, gonttpaMlar^ X ^ ^ 
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iiave these Leotnreji tranafabted iato Sanskrit, Gajaratu Marathi, 
Bengali, Xindi, asd TagiS. The Gnjarati is already done by my 
friend, Mr. ffowrojee Mobodjina, and myself ;*the other translations 
are niore*or less advanced. The work is entrusted to the best 
available hands, and their labours are to be revised by competent 
scholars before pasnng on to the printer* And I trust that, when 
published, ethese vernacular versions may do some good. If I 
succeed, it is my ambition to form a standing association for pur- 
poses of translation from and into Indian languages — a service 
peculiarly acceptable to the mleam ^ — the people* And now yotr will 
have seen, gentlemen, that, like Max Muller’s theory, my little 
scheme too has grown up after a series of evolutions, ancf that all I 
have just told you has not been evolved out of the depths of my 
own inmost oonsoionsness ! It may be that I am growing a mono- 
maniac on this subject ; but pray see, there is some method in the 
madness- Besides, the mania cannot be so very rabid after all, 
since I have some of the beat European and native friends in^ 
sympathy with me, as also the Press of the countiy. It is no less 
encouraging than significant to know that my req>ected friends 
Messrs Wood, Wordsworth, Byau, Birdwood, Macnagten, Candy, 
the Hon- Mr. Kemball, Hon. Mr- Gibbs, the Hon- Major Baring, tho 
Hon- Mr- Hunter, B^bu Keshub Chunder Sen, Baba Bajendralala 
Mitra, and others have, from the beginning, evinced a common 
interest in" my experiment. The Government of BomSay have 
g^eronsly strengthened my hands with a peeuniary grant, and I 
reasonably expect similar encouragement from the other Govern- 
ments- I cannot, of course, be sure that the scheme will succeed. 
Upto now very little practical snccess has attended my arduous' 
itinerary sare the Maharani Shumomoye's munificent little gift of 
Bs* l,00(h But I have sown the seed, and in good time I hope to 
reap a harvest* % have spared no effort and no expense^will spare 
nonA Osiers too have been workingg eepeoially my brothers and 
friends of the Uin^o and the Indian Uijr^r. And now, 
gentlemen, t eppo^ to yon to work with and for me. Make my 
nchettieyotfroirii, toy toheme than yonts, bt 

m UttoAf yto, gontlitotoiii B hto hetm desoribed m attalfieiial 
.liifofoaptootonihla^^ Whalfr impetollde^ iri^ 
IMngfaasjitoAai!^ $04% 
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try the Southern Mahratta Country. No sooner said 
than done. On July 3, he left for Poona, and* thence 
starting post-haste for Kolhapur on July i, reached 
his destination after a most fatiguing journey of twenty- 
six hours. He saw Colonel Reeves and the 'Regent, 
and passed half a week at Kolhapur, and thhnce dia* 
cohrsed on *'that licensed assasin,” that “poisoner-gene- 
ral ,of the population” — the liquor seller — on pottery 
and poetry, on the Gujri fair, on High Court Judges, 
military politicals, and secret dospatohea On July 9, 
he left for Sangli, got a handsome little donation from 
the Chief, and wrote about the water-famine on the 
G. I. P. Railway, “ the insolence of office,” “ the 
Autocratic obstructiveness of some Collectors, and the 
*“ naikins (dancing girls) reciting the mantras of the 
5th Veda.” On July 10, he left for Miraj, and thenco 
on the next day he proceeded to Bombay, after a shoiT 
but not unsuccessful expedition. 

.In August 1883, he published the Hahrathi 
translation, and in the cold season again set out to 
^.plead the cause of “Bhat Max Muller.” This time 
he wanted to attack the Scindhia ; and so passing a 
bouple of days at Agra (this was his third trip to this 
fiEunousoity), he started for Morar, where, unfortunately, 
he was laid up with fever. Nevertheless, on November 
11, he haH an interview with the^ Gwalior prhice—ft 
£ruitless one--^fi>r H. H. Jioji Rao Scindhia knew 
nothing of literaiy charity or of M^xMjEilfcr, and 
qnietly ' ' ’ ' 

** Smole a smile ^ 

A qoaiier <^a foiled , 
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At hit young visitor's enthusiasm. The enthusiast re- 
turned lo Sombaj^, nothing discouraged, and pushed 
on with the translationa The Bengali version has 
cdme out already, and the Hindi as well as the Tamil 
isin,th9 press. The Sanskrit is the mostf difficult 
one ; at^mpts have been made costing much labour 
and money, but without satisfying Max Muller. Hut 
'this Sanskrit translation will not be long delayed. 
Malabari himself translated about one half of the 
Lectures in Gujarati — the other part was done by ^r. 
Naoroji Mancherji Mobedjina, Manager of the Indian 
Spectator-— avA prefixed to this translation a lucid essay 
of his own on Religion. The rest of the translations are 
the work of Hindu scholars employed by him. 

“ Gujarat and the Gujaratis.” 

The only other literary performance of Malabari, 
excepting fugitive poems like the elegy on the death of 
Lady Fergusson, the sonnets in memory of Aberigh 
Mackay, the “ Lines addressed to a PhotograplC’ the 
poem on the retirement of pur noble ex-Viceroy, that Qn 
the unholy gains.of Commissariat contractors, and so on,* ' 
is his '^Gkyarat and the Gujaratis.” This had the honoui; 
of being published in London by the well-known &*m of 
Messrs, .^en and Co. at their own, ri^ and cost. 
It has ^^heady gone f^rpugh a second edition,* And the 
third would hAve ^en out three years ago but 
f^e author'Aataserption iu.the social reform crusade* 
Tbti thirdL edition wiH appear shortly. The m^ts 
of the liook have ' been A6kieM|wle<^^ by ahnort ait 
the.leadiog joumflk by jtuany in Eng- 

land, and' by.^some m Fran^ sM the Unitt^ 
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States One of the best reviews Ap{>«Ared in the 
Oivijl and Military (gazette of Lahore which, *though 
it perceived in a few places the faults ot over- 
smartness ” and ‘‘ vivacity occasionally lapsing into 
vulgarity^” heartily praised “ the genuine humour” 
of the writer, “ the sincerity which seems inseparable 
^rdm the gift of humour”, his “ unforced vivacity and 
frankness of style”, his " unmistakeable strain of comic* 
faculty and s^und moral intentions.” “ The result,” 
it summed up, “ though English enough in form, has a 
fididamental independence, a national idiosyncracy 
which is its best feature, and is as characteristic and 
jnquant as though it had been written in the flexible 
O-ujarati in which Parsis delight. The Action, then, 
that a native of India loses his national characteristics 
by English education is not true. Nor is it true that 
his moral sense is blunted. Nor is his affection fuF 
the poetry and learning of the East in any way lessened, 
but rpther it is intensified. It would be modkery to 
ask wh^her the M. O. L’s., B. O. L’s and.D. O. L's. of 
,pur new University are likely to produce anything in 
’ lianskrit shloka or Persian ode with h(df the vitality 
and direct bearing on the difficulties that beset 
national development, as this little book possessea” 
The Xiondon Piness wrote strcmgly in favour of the 
book. The SctHtrday MevieUf alone xrat of a' 
opinimi. Bttt tiwn Iflse'two of a 
agree.* 
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Malababjc Aa a Politicun and Publicist. 

We .have now only to glan<^ at Malawi’s pCli* 
tjps and then pass on to his last labour-^his campaign 
against social .abuses. Of a retiring disposition by 
nature, * we do not find his name among the political 


dirsct your love, your pity, your kindness, your scorn for 
untruth, pretension, and imposture — ^your tkndemess for the 
weak, the poor, the oppressed, the unhappy. To the Ijptst of 
his means and ability, he comments on all the erdidary actions 
and passions of life almost. Ho takes upon himself 'to be the 
week-day preacher, so to speak. Accordingly, as he finds, 
and speaks, and feels the truth best, we regard him^ esteem 
him — sometimes love him.” Ho one who reads ‘‘Gujarat and 
the Gujaratis,” will fail to have a very high admiration and 
esteem for its author. It awakens and directs our love for 
men like Earsandas Mulji and Bustomji Jemsetji, the BevI 
Bobert Montgomery, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Bimwood. if 
rouses our pity for the slaves and victims of caste, the bloom- 
ing biidos married to baby husbands, the youthful widows 
IKH ofi at an early age from matrimonial bliss and consigned 
to the tender mercies of a heaiUess soulless society. We learn 
to think Undly df the “ primitive peace-loving Surtis” and of 
^odigal llahomedan nobles of the type of Mir Bakl^awar 

^ho untruth/ pretensioo, and imposture of ^e Yaish- 
nava Maharaj, me Farsi Bastur, the Mahomedan Mulla, airek* 
here most trraehantly and effectively exposed — and we are 
made to feel intense tei|deniess for those misguided orsatoies^ 
who, bred in p^erted faiths, expect salvation from sensual or 
sftporsldtiods eults. The book is full of pictures from life, 
whose “jphotoOTshie fidel^* we eannot praise too much. 
The pimph Ibuhmi^ bf Biuaob who aninnly refem her outh 
taam tojhsr when sued what she would 

tiflfe dtei; bidlodhdrivsy who 

** Mima, hu^’ tm iatprsoatos*' hisVidiaal by twriMe 

* ■ a-bridseiaiid 
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orators of Bombay, and it is noticeable th|it he has set 
dom, if ever, made a political speeolw Once indeed 
intended, at a To^rn Hall meeting, to contfai|t Mr. 
Justice Bayley’s position as President of the Society 
for Preventicm of Cruelty to Animals, wHh his attitude 


scrubbing, currycombing and kneading each other ~the ultra* 
patHotic native politijsian with hU maxim, * Let » hundred 
people die under native misrule rather than ten of them be 
saved* by British interference' — the bloated Bwya Bailway 
passenger giving vent to imbecile cries on finding the train 
was about to move from the station at which he had to alight 
— ' loyal’ sneak who curries favour with the Collector in 
order to terrorise over the people, and is rewarded with a Khan 
Bahadurship— the Wrsi Shett, prun, old, well shaved, well 
washed, weU scented, sitting down with a grimace, st ending 
with a yawn, walking as if he were a Imsket of newly Uid 
eggs, and sleeping with a stout cotton pillow tied under his 
chest— -the Hindu pattrfamiliai inviting his young hopefuls, 
after swallowing plenty of substantials, ^ pommel and prome* 
nade on his capacious stomach— the orthodox Farsi crying out 
Defeat defeat to Shaitan” after giving a flap to lus ** tri^o 
cord” at daybreak, “ mumbling over an extent of jawbreak- 
ing jargon” near the seashore, and having even while at- 
]^ye];^an eye to business and the main chance— fne Farsi 

S radnatelSattening his nose against the Agiari altar, on the 
y— the Farsi reformer who in the public is honey-sweet 
.hu family, but does not mind pulling bis daughter by. the hair 
if his shoes have not the requisite shine after blawng — ^the 
Farsi fashionable wife who insists on having a wet-nurse, a 
dry-nurse, a cook, and a hamal, though her husband earns only 
100 rupees a moudi— the guests at a Borah marriage ogling 


lOU rupees a month— tbe miests at a noran marrwge ogung 
ihe bcm aecor^ttgto the Borah custom with extreme unction*— 
the Marwari wi^ his policy of the** kmg and 
per emtmh’* leoding and lendingtiU hit victims are omnpkde- 
ly in his meshes— the village Hajam, barber, tOH^-btan^ 


herbfdlift and wobuffer, all foiled into oooy ^ 

wluln plying his rasot or histweesers— the 
** eolnmn otvapeur issobig from ilua a^tpii 
hit hMM and Ifinster, ^ to 


mtbat 
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as one of the opponents of the IlbertBUl ; but his design 
miseaified. Here 4s a funny account, in Malabari’s pwn 
words* of what transpired : — 

■ Pray do not ask me to attend a public meeting, much less 
make a* speech* at it. I am a fraud upon thres-fourths of 
the committee meetings I join. What can a fellow do if 
you pnt*in his name without so much as asking him 7 
People seem to have no conscience in the matter. I love 
peace, except where the weak is being trampled by the slrong. 
I love silence, except where the wrong caai>e is .triumphing 
over the right. In such cases I may strike a blow, andLeven 
« make a speech" for a few minutes. But these are spasmodic 
efforts, the result of a momentary impulse or loss of temper. 
The only set speech I remember having made was at the 
Town Hall last year. Having been pressed bard by Mv. 
K. M. Shroff, I weakly consented. I did not ask about the 
subject, feeling sure it was the annual meeting of the N'ational 
Indian Association. So I went over Miss Carpenter’s Life 
my good friend, her nephew. From it I took a few strik- 
ing passages and happy thoughts, and inscribed a neat little 
speech upon the tablet of my memory. Never beigg able 
to give out th% exact wording of a quotation, I stu^ a few 
.choice flowers of speech on my note-book, and turned to them 
now and again with the longing of a thief who is*alsoV 
miser. The day came. I went to the Hall, big with holf- 
stden fire. On the way I learnt by an accident that I was 


hair full of vermin, and the naik an inch long — ^the Yaid with 
lus HttniKMiaiid. ^anbras, his charms and his amulqtsk mid his 
fipses ^^tue mannish * mother-in-law*, a ph^oe 

to her qsar daagluer and hoK dear daughter’s lord, stent, med- 
dling, and miBi^jel-hiahintf--4ndhi8t butnot least, the Hmduani 
** saturated with <iMs| ^domestio legends’^ shtging fha 

knny youth-mid 

I ibIiMf iai^ hooka ot t^avil.. . 
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orators of Bombay, and it is noticeable tb|it he has seL 
dom, if ever, made a political speech*. Once indleed 
intended, at a Town Hall meeting, to conl^ai|t Mr. 
Justice Bayley’s position as President of the Societjr 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, wHh his attitude 


Borabbing, curryoombing and kneading each other ~the ultra* 
patKotic native politician with his maxim, * Let a» hundred 
people die under native misrulh rather than ten of them be 
saved* by British interference' — the bloated Banya Bailway 
passenger guing vent to imbecile cries on finding tho train 
was about to move from the station at which he had to alight 
— ^the ' loyal’ sneak who curries favour with the Collector in 
order to terrorise over the people, and is rewarded with a Bhan 
Bahadurship — ^the Farsi Shett, pnm, old, well shaved, mU 
washed, weU scented, sitting down with a grimace, st ending 
up with a yawn, walking as if he were a basket of newly laid 
^gs, and sleeping with a stout cotton pillow tied under his 
chest — the Hindu pater/amilia$ inviting his young hopefuls, 
after swallowing plenty of substantials, to pommel and prome* 
node on his capacious stomach— the orthodox Farsi c^ng out 
Defeat defeat to Shaitan” after giving a flap to his " triple 
cord” at daybreak, ” mumbling over an extent of jawbreak- 
ing jargon” near the seashore, and having even while at* 
|wayei;,an eye to business and the main chance— fne Farsi 
gradnatelisttening his nose against the Agigri altar, on the 
aly— the Farsi reformer who in the public is honey-sweet to^ 
,his family, but does not mind puHing bis daughter by. the hair 
if his shoes have not the requisite shine after blacking — the 
Farsi fashionable wife who insists on having a wet-nurse, a 
dry-nurse, a cook, end a hamal, though her husband earns only 
100 rupees a month— the guests at a Borah marriage ogling 
the bride aecordingto the Borah onstcm with extreme unction*** 
tl» Marwari with bis policy of the*^ lopg fop***’ 
per eentim,’* lending and lendingtiU his victims are complex 
ly in hie meshes— the village Hajam, barber, toceh-htaratu 
ImrlMliat and pnmarer, all rolled into one, wetaibi# OMmlsl 
wlub plying nia raact or hie tweeeera— tho mofiMtuVhktl, that 
** eolnmn of vapour iaaaiag from the with 


hit Amm and hia hdaetar, and hid 
taatioa^he tervHda Aghori beainHmAi 
upBlp, tlwttoetafia 


■.is 
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tiut be had meant it al^ for the best. May he feel the same 
towardsme! Anil nojr I wheeled round by maineffoit and 
oonduded^y speech, mangled and discre^ted, amidst Itho 
applause of an enlightened audience, the majority of whom 
m^re in blissful i^oranoe of the byeplay above referred to. 
Fancy my victim getting all the praise and myself overwhelmed 
with se]l'%eproaoh ! May that be the fate of every intiiguer ! 
The dailiv were merciful next morning, and Eombay has **00 
^doubt forgotten the little incident. Can I ever forget it % No 
— ^that was my first and my last speech pre-arrang^ Any one 
who asks mo to make another speech is my natural enemy.* 


But though not a noisy politician, Malabari" has 
had no small share in moulding the political history 
of the last seven years. He was the right hand of 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and by his moderation, as Editor of 
the leading native paper, and by his influence with the 


Native press, did yeoman’s service, in critical times, 
ijl^en the Voice of India was started in January 1883, 
at the instance of that earnest friend of the country, 
Sir William Wedderburn, Malabari became its Editor 


while Dadabhai Naoroji found for it the sinewS^ war. 
The scheme ’of sending ^riodical telegrams to news- 
papers in England to counteract the effect of those sent 
by Anglo-Indian politicians owes its success, in no small 
meMfltte, to Halabari’s exertions^ Malabari was one of 
their heads cool during the agitation 
foSdifeii the rntroduciaon of the Ohninal Fi'oee- 

the Bengal TesWmey 
^ ^taMpf^denoe with ihe h%he8t in the 
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pretor between the rulers and the ruled, cannot be too 
highly spoken of. How well his labour^ as a politician 
and a public journalist are apprecia^d may ^ be seen 
from this testimony given by an English friend of India, 
who has done more than any other i^nglishman in 
shaping the character of what is called the Jfational 
Party; — But for him Bombay during the late great 
crisis (the agitation on the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill) 
would ha-vre had positively no voice outside her own 
narrow limits, and her distinguished citizens, left to the 
tender mercy of hostile or at best, in our cause, luke- 
warm European journalists, would have found her 

position widely different this day from what it is 

JJany brave men, we are told, lived before Agamem- 
<ion, but unsung by any Homer, have sunk into oblivion. 
Mr. Malabari has not only been in this Presidency 
the voice of the National Party, a voice which h^ 
ever been a credit and an honour to the province, but 
has been the Homer, to whose vaticinations, quite 
as mUfeh as to their own high intrinsic merits, our 
political leaders owe the wide-spread and «distinguished 
■•reputation they bear.” The^same Englishman, writing 
>ter, on to a friend, says: “Lord Ripon, who had the 
highest possible opinion of Mr. Malabari personally, 
considered the Spectator the best of the Indian papers, 
devoted the National Cause. And at home I was 

pleased to find, that amongst the comparatively small 
Action of intelligent politicians who are interested in 
India and wUl stand by us, the Speotatbr^^ was the one 
Native Indian paper, read and respected.” 

Great as are Malabari’s Uterary merits, his scrupu- 
lous regard for fruVh is even a greater merit, for a pubUc 
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man. In his editorial capacity he acts more like a 
jljdge than an advocate, and that is why he is trusted 
equally By the Government as he is respected by the 
thinking public. During the heat of the Ilbert Bill 
controversy, fcflr instance, Malabari was the^means of 
preventing a very hostile demonstration against that 
measure,as finally compromised. Distrusting the Ver- 
, sion of the compromise as telegraphed to Bombay by 
partisans, he telegraphed to Simla for correct inform- 
ation, and was requested to “ suspend judgfiient” for 
a time. That message was passed on to responsible 
politicians in town, who were thus saved from the 
suicidal tactics of their countrymen elsewhere. Au- 
thentic information came in time from the seat of Go\**- 
ernment, and Malabari submitted the proposals to some 
of the soundest jurists and administrators of law in the 
’o^untry, only to find his own opinion confirmed. 

It goes without saying that a publicist occupy- 
ing such a unique position enjoys opportuii jii es of 
usefulness all his own ; and it is equally unnecessary to 
ladd that Malabari always uses his opportunities fof , 
the public weal. 

» 

Although Malabari’s name is as good as that of any 
of his contemporaries to conjure with, he is personally 
little known even to the Bombay public. Tl^e reasons 
are not far to seek. In the first place, he is as shy as a 
schoolgirl before strangers. He has no» taste for the 
small tall^ of society, and is generally pre-occupied. 
Want of time is Malabari’s usual complaint, and those 
who know the life of untirii^ beneficence he% leading 
will readily understand it. Besides, is far from being a 

6 
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methodical worker, and you often find on bis table “copy” 
and “ proofs ” for the press, lying cheek by. jowl with 
poems and petitions, and pamphlets and papers and 
currency notes mixed up in admirable confusion with 
flowers and photographs and a score of other sundries. 

Another reason why Malabari is so seldom seen 
in the public is his failing strength. For years he has 
been more or less out of health, suffering from loss of" 
appetite and of sleep. And in this state, with his nerves 
often on the rack, he has had to meet an increasing 
strain of work. No wonder that this genial and ever 
obliging man is so little in evidence. 

Thb politics of Malabari are, what may be called, 
the polities of the poor — not the politics of the rich. 
He was one of the very few who supported Sir Auck- 
land Colvin’s Income-Tax Bill rather than see the 
Salt-tax raised. He approaches every political qut«-' 
tion mainly from the point of view of the masses, the 
great agricultural population and the labouring class, be- 
ing fully convinced that in their welfare lies the stabi- 
Hty of the British rule. Read his “Ramji JwByroo of 
^ahableshwar, Bhisti and Guide, Naturalist, Malcontent 
•and Political Economist,” and you have not an unfair 
idea of the opinions Malabari holds regarding the bene- 
ficence as well as the defects of English administration. 
“ As for^n united India,” he writes, “a national India, 
an India kept in peace and order, it is not flmnng the 
possibilities of the netu* future.” English sovere^nty is 
indi^ensable to the progress of India ; but ttiis original 
publicist would have men hke Ix>rd Ripon and Sir E. 
Baring to pome out to India ag Apsistant Oc^lectors 
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^nd not as V4ceroy^ and Members of Council. He 
thinks wc have haft enough of good legislation, and 
that what is now necessary is good administration of 
tHe laws. He is not blind to the faults of educated 
natives, fmd has had a great deal to say on the educa- 
tional policy^ of the Gtovernment. He believes thjit 
there is tt)o much of head education, and too little of 
^leart education. . Referring to Poona, he wrote’ in 
July 1883 

“ Its educational activity is as great as of Bengal, and I 
think, more real Bombay is nowhorc. And yet, what has 
Poona done for its people ? It may be a craze with me that 
the intellectual elevation of some of our best men has removed ^ 
them from the sphere of general usefulness. But if this be so, . 
what is the use of a hundred highly developed intellects, where 
millions upon millions of their fellow beings live only a degree 
r<?n)^ved from monkeys 7 I will not go the length of saying that 
education breeds selfishness ; but in this country, especially in 
Bombay, it docs se(bm to me to tend to exclusiveness. We are 
raising an intellectual aristocracy which owns to no ^ifTf&ern 
in the fortunes »f the vulgar herd. Under the British Govern- 
ment this class must necessarily grow in wealth and influence* 
Will it ever give us a Shaftesbury or a Stansfield, a Howard or 
a Pen, a Nightingale or a Fry t And unless college education 
quickens sympathy with the mass, is it worth imparting at a 
high pressure 7 I know that almost all the friends whose 
opinions I value are in favour of education to begin at Ihe top 
' and to filtrate. The theory is sound and consistent with the 
law of nature. But though here 1 am in an inglorious minor- 
ity, I cannot help saying that the peculiar conditions of life 
in India requirh c<msideration. Mr. Banade, for instance, is per- 
haps the ablest Native judicial officer in India ; few know as 
I do whatsmarydflous sagacity and acumen that man possesses.** 
His judgments would be no way unworthy & a Westropp or a 
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Sansse. Sir. Bhandarkar ahizkes equally well ia his line : he may 
ndt yield even to Max Muller ia hie special branch. ^Theseare 
“the forlorn hopes” of the people. Could they do no.jnore for 
the people than at present ? Poor Ganesh Joshi was just 
showing 4he way when his invaluable life ran short of a sudden. 
India wants more people’s men. The country cannot rise un- ■ 
l^ss its millions are lifted to a higher moral atmosphere and 
social responsibiJity. And this will not happen tilt we have a 
system of heart*eduoation side by side with head-education. 
Can colleges give heart-education T ” 

I believe, they can, but the best heart-education 
can only be imparted in the family and at home. This 
is the opinion of the best Indian thinkers, and holding 
this opinion Malabari commenced his crusade against 
social evils. * 

Malabari as a Social Reformer. 

“ It was the widow,” wrote Malabari in 1885, “ who 
first set me thinking about the whole question. And 
though I find that her cause is very difficult to win, 
•and that the cause of the girl-bride, on which her own 
fate largely depends, is comparatively easy of success, 
still I really cannot give up my widoio. And I am 
sure every Irishman, at least, will sympathize with me.” 
We have seen with what deep feeling Malabari pour- 
trayedf the sorrows of Hindu widows in his Vinod. 
He knew that there were many exemplary widows, and 
personally lie was in favour of strict monogamy for 
both the sexes. But then, was it just to enforce 
widowhood on a girl who became a widow before she 
’ had known what it was to be a wife ? And was it just 
to shave her head, to make her a scarecrow among her 
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playmates and companions, and to rule her life, as it 
w§re, wth the irop rod of custom and superstition ? 
Was it ju8t,^'again, for the male to mwry as maTny 
wives as he liked, and for the female to he prohibited 
from mjurying* again after her first husband’s death^ 
even though she might be a child in her teens? 
A great, Hindu Pandit — ^Vidiasagar — had challenged 
,his brother Pandits prove that enforced widowhood 
was at all’ sanctioned by the Shastras. He had fought 
out his battle almost single-handed, and succeeded in 
moving the Legislature to pass an Act enabling those 
who conscientiously believed that widows could 
remarry, to translate their belief into action. That 
declaratory Act had done very little good, for castft 
had proved too much for remarried widows and theif 
husbands. It had, on the other hand, emphasized the 
s’^fious anomaly that though unchaste widows could 
not be deprived of their husbands’ inheritance, re- 
married widows could be. The position of Hindu 
widows was most unsatisfactory, legally and sCSally. 
^[I'here was no*t the least doubt that most of them weye 
unhappy. Their misery was not sung by Malabari' 
alone in pathetic verse. I have said before that the. 
Hindoo widow is almost a stock topic in Vernacular 
literature. The Native papers often came out with vei^ 
sad tal^ of their sorrows, and in .1883 an orthodox 
journal like the Gujarati actually proposed that all 
Hindu widows should be called upon by Grovernment to 
show cause* why they had remained unmarried ! Malar 
bar! was a constant reader of Native papers, and often 
noticed the cases brought to hght ^y them. Let me 
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quote a couple of these from tjie Indian Spectator 
of 1883. 

u 

The Hindoo Widow and Her Woes. 

The Qvjmati reports a ease of infaniioide at Jetpnr in Eatt)r- 
war. A * high^caste* widow, long saspected by the I^lice and 
closely watched, gives birth to a child. The iiew*oomw*s mouth* 
is immediately staffed with hot kitchen ashes. Thus ^ religiously 
disposed of and thrust into a basket of I%bbisb, its loving grand- 
mother deposits the child into the nearest river. The village 
Police THEN come to know about it. 

ft 

A very similar case is reported to us from Yiramgaum ; high- 
caste widow, new-born baby and hot ashes, though no mention is 
made of the loving grandmother or the basket of rubbish. Three 
persons are implicated in the former case. It must be remem* 
kered that the mother is very seldom a party to the ^ act of merit.* 
After all it is her child, fiesh of her flesh. Woman’s love shines 
best under trials. The wife of a thief or murderer will cling to* 
him all the closer the more he is shunned by the world ; the 
mother of a bastard will love him more intensely, perhaps>*i^ 
make up for the father’s negleot. In the Jetpur widow’s case, we 
may say she is no more a murderer than is the head of the local 
Policer.'"*-The father of her unolaimed child, whom your humane 
English law never thinks of calling to account, is the prime mover, 
.^with the widow’s parents and oastetpeople as his accomplices. Se> 
cleverly is the affair managed that hardly one case out of twenty 
^n be detected. In most cases the child dies before birth. The 
patient is removed far from her own home, on a visit to a friend’s 
or on a pilgrimage, and there she is absolved of the burden of sin- 
She is lucky if she escapes with permanent injury to the system’* 
for the vilfage surgeon is but a clumsy operator. If Idiis Inoky^ 
she suooumbs under the operation* But least lucky is the widow 
whose case does dot yield to the manipulationa; of the D&ij And 
woe be to her if she. belongs to a respectable fainUj^ Then they 
get up a ceremony in her honor, what they call a sold flfuf/es, they 
serve her with the best bf viands, they ply her With sWeOi idtdxi*^ 
ctets, and they cap last sni^r irHh smetotlflng that 
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will setile their bysinees* The widow is soon a cold \Suitee and ie 
forthwith carried off to the burning groond, (the pious Hindu 
cail’t keep corpse in liis house for ten minutes). This * flold 
Sattee’ means a double murder* Let us hope it is a very rare 
piAictioe. But a case is known where the widow suspected foul 
play in thp midst Af the nocturnal festiyities in her honor* She 
turned pitfously to her mother and asked to be saved, but she 
was thus urged in reply : — *Drink, drink, my child, drink to cover 
thy mother^ shame and td keep thy father's abm ; drink it, dear 

» “ 

daughter, see I am doing likewise’ I 

The only remedy is to dispossess Caste of its power of exeom« 
municating the widow who marries again. Government sanctions 
remarriage and Caste opposes it. What a position for the Go vet n- 
ment of an Empire ! It is all very well for English Officials to say 
that tho widow and hor friends ought to defy caste* They do nof» 
know the terrible effect of the Mahajan’s curse. The widow andk 
her husband, and very often her and his families, are shunned like 
poison* Thus some forty people may suffer for the courage of 
They suffer in life and in death. No casteman joins them 
in any domestic ceremony ; none of them can take part in tho 
social affairs of any* casteman. So cruelly rigid is the discipline, 
that it drew tears of anguish from that most patient Hin^'^mar- 
tjr, Karsandas Muiji. He used to cry helplessly when his wife 
wanted to know when her family^ was to be re-admitted into tko,. 
Caste* Englishmen can have no idea of the bitiorness of this 
social seoluaion ; it is worse than the bitternoss of death. Ono-^ 
result of the persecution is that few romarriod couples live hap* 
pily* They are hunted out of oasto, out of profession, and if we 
are not quite wrong, out of part of their inheritance. And not 
being sufficiently od aqated to take to new modes of life^ husband 
and wife pine away in despair, acouse each other of folly, and 
under a sense of Jnjuiry they sometimes take * to evil courses. 
What a triumph for Caste 1 That the widow marriage movemeut in 
I udia is making head in spite of such crashing opposition is a proof 
of its neoessity and its ultimate suecess* If the Governtneut only 
rules that^Oaste has no sight to prevent remarriage; if tho pub* 
^io prosooutor is instr noted to lay heavy damages against the 
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Mahajan for patting a remarried widow out of voasie, tho reform 
will have an easy victory over prejodice. If there no Englishman 
to pat down this nnnataral interference with a movement sane* 
tioned by the law of Ood and man ? Is there no EngUAwoman 
to plead for the rights of her anfortunato sisters in India P ^ 

An •eminent Mahratta Shastri haid follcf'^red Vi- 
dijisagar’s example at Poona and Bombay ; buf though 
Vishnu Shastri spent himself in the cause* and did 
much solid work, he had had scant support. At Mad-' 
rasin 1871 or 1872 a “Widow Marriage Association” 
had been started by M. R. R. T. Muttasamy Iyer, and 
in 1880 this was revived by Rajah Sir T. Madava Rao, 
Dewan Bahadur Ragoonath Rao, and other.'^, At 
Bombay a Hindu gentleman, who had married a widow, 
eUsed to^afford shelter and support to all poor creatures 
who wished to remarry, and had by his unostenta- 
tious friendliness helped not a few widows to happy 
homes. There was, however, no active sustaift§d 
organization, and the problem of Hindu, widowhood was 
as fqa;;,^from solution as ever. Malabari had thought 
about it for at least ten years, and knew well its diffi- 
. Culty. But he felt no doubt «>n one point, and that was 
thia Infant marriage had a great deal to do with un- 
‘ happy widowhood. Infant marriage ! Infant betrothal 
might be tolerated, but Infant marriage — irrevoc- 
able so far as the bride was concerned — ^and leading 
to the widowhood of children who in some cases had 
hardly cut their milk teeth, was certainly most un- 
natural. The Native Press was on thfe wWe alive to 
its unnaturalness, and often condemned tlm practice in 
no measured terms. Here, for . example, is a trans- 
lation of an articl^ in the Siteeh^ which appeared in 
one of the 8pectaU>r$ of 1883. 
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Tun HofiiioM or Infant Marbiagb. 

A Brahmin betroAed his daughter in her infiincjr. 7'he ^r! 
never saw her husband or the husband’s house. On reaching 
ygars of discretion the husband turned out to be worthless and 
diseased. But knowing all this, the father, bound by caste ruleS) 
to saVe the honor of the family, married his daughter to the 
same maniT When without free choice one cannot pass a single 
day happily, how can one pass a whole life ! The girl lived all 
along at her father’s house. Now, when even ascetics at jbimes 
long for social happiness, how could this young woman restrain 
herself ? She managed to hare private meetings with somebody 
in the village. But secret intercourse means deception for the 
woman, and thus shortly after our heroine felt emlarraBsQd, What 
to do now ? In spite of amulets and threads, and even drugs, her 
condition continued to grow worse. Then they took her to her 
father-in-law’s house. People there found out the secret. They, 
therefore, hesitated at first, but agreed to receive the daughte**- 
in-law on condition that her parents should piy hush-money to 
the outraged husband. Where could the wretched parents procure 
xif^ney from P They brought back the girl. Days after days 
passed by and her secret was made public by every waft of wind. 
The crisis approached nearer, and just a little while before all 
would be over, the dear mother started with her in a«a;«»it with 
the required amount for her father-in-law’s. But unfortunately, 
'Whether through the jostles tn the road or otherwise, the girl 
was overtaken by labour. Where to turn now ? — without house 
or borne, without relations or friends. But the shrewd mother, 
telling the driver she had to obey a call, at once made for an 
adjoining thicket with the daughter. The spot was scarcely 
reached when the latter gave birth to her child. 0 ! then 
unfortunate intruder, thou little knowest thou hast to leave this 
world within so short a space of time, to be^born only to be 
killed ! In a moment the fragile little thing was despatohed and 
buried, and the heartless woman returned to the cart. Oh Shiva ! 
Shiva! Shiva! What unnatural cruelty! But wait^ reader, say, 
is this not the result* of child marriage^ 
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A man like Malabari, full of sympathy and tender- 
nes$> for the suffering, could not but ftel the acut^t pain 
on reading all such tales of wrong and misery.. This 
custom of Infiint Marriage had worked havoc for a long 
time amoi)g the Parsis who had imitated the Hindus^ 
and it had its votaries or rather victims even ® among 
Mahomedans* It sometimes led to evils the very 
mention of which would make one’s hair stand on end. 
For instaifbe, Malabari knew at Surat of a rape on a 
Parsi girl of ten by her husband. Of course, according to 
law, the husband was not punishable, for such rape was 
not, and is not, a crime. But the heart-rending slirieks 
of the outraged child still ring in Malabari’s ears. The 
Parsis — thank God — liave succeeded in making such 
cases impossible, for under the Parsi Matrimonial Act 
no Parsi husband can force his wife, who is under 
fourteen, to live with him. But as the law now stanifc, 
no Hindu girl at least can deny herself to her husband, 
if she^^ ten years old. 

Malabari was not a Sanskrit scholar, like Ram 
.Mbhan Roy or Vidiasagar, and he w'as not a Hindu. But* 
he felt vividly the sin, the folly, the unnaturalness of 
Jhis custom of Infint Marriage, and traced the- woes of 
widowhood to this cause, flow this pernicious custom 
could be abolished was a question which long perplex- 
ed liim. *He knew full well' the internal economy of 
Hindu hom^. Pe was not unaware that many of these 
were happy homes in a way. But was th^ not a large 
amount of miaery which ^uld be easily avoided ? And 
was not this practice a “dead bbstd^le in the yay of 
female education and of imtiohal prog^s ? The evil 
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was admitted all rpund. And surely it could not be 
au evil“without a remedy, , '' 

Dit&dent and distrustful of himself, Malabari did 
isot make his debiit as a social reformer with any 
quack nostrums warranted to cure the distempers of 
Hindu 'society. He wns willing, to quote his own 
Avords, to be a mere camp-follower,” if a Hindu leader 
, would but lead the way. But he was thoroughly femi- 
liar with the tremendous difficulties of Hindu reformers 
and the fate which had overtaken some of them.^ A 
Hindu sovereign could ha^'e easily put an end to such 
l^ractices, if convinced of their illegality from the Shastric 
texts. But an alien Government was a Kumbhakaran 
in social matters, extremely difficult to awake to it^ 
responsibility, Avhile the stronghold of Hindu usage 
and superstition was harder to conquer than Ravan's 
T.^ka, 

What, then, was an outsider to do for the victims of’ 
these baneful customs ? Was he to fold his anas* and 
do nothing because he was an outsider ? Had humanity 
fts a Avholeany outsiders wfthin itself? Was not this *a» 
patent continidiction in terms ? Had those gi'cat and good^ 
men who had abolished negro-slavery ever felt any 
hesitation on the ground tliat they Avei*e outsiders ? 
Was it not the plain duty of every man to do what 
lay in His power to mitigate the liard lot of his brothers 
and sisters ? Were not the suffering Hindu widows, 
the suffering ohild-brid^, with tlieir heads shaved for 
the sin of loling thar husbands, his own sisters, thoughr 
he was a Porsi ? He had not a particle of vanity in him,, 
but he knew that earnestness was a ppwer in itsdf, an^. 
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that as he felt keenly the sorrows of .Hindu women he 
could plead their cause witli eloquent directness an4 
moving pathos. Still there was the question, “ what 
would people say if he placed himself in the front in thk. 
fashion ” ?. Would they not attack liim as a presump- 
tuous youth, and credit him with no other motive hut 
selfraggrandiseraent and vain-glory ? Yes, they, would. 
He had won golden opinions, as a poet and a journalist. 
His life had been pure and sclf-sacrificing. But the 
world at large knew him only as the editor of a prominent 
paper and an able writer, and the world at large 
would listen easily to those who would attribute 
worldly motives to him. It was an enterprise “of 
^reat pith and moment.” It would tax all his energy 
and resources, and would bring him probably nothing 
but abuse and defamation. But was it manly at all to 
be afraid of consequences — when the finger of Duty 
pointed clearly to one direction only and to no other ? 
Was jt^not clear that female education would never make 
any appreciable progress so long as girls liad to be 
.married away in their tender .years ? Had not Keshub;^ 
Chunder Sen proved, by the opinions of medical experts 
•In India, that Infant Marriage led to an unnaturally early 
development of sexual functions, and that such develop- 
ment was in the long run ruinous to the physical and 
therefore* to the mental strength of the nation ? Was 
it not Infant Marriage, again, that lod mainly to enforced 
and unhappy 'widowhood ? And were not unhappy 
widows as great an object of pity and Bymp»thy as any 
other unhappy creatures ? Was there any religion or 
morality, any reas<;^n or sense, in a^uKving and de^^rading 
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them, and subjecting them to a hard, almost mer- 
ciless,*’ discipline, as if every one of them was surp to 
go astray without it ? The picture of poor widowed 
"children undergoing the slow invisible torture of a 
ruthless custom, bred of iniquity and un-natumlness, was 
ever'plesent to Malabari, and gave him at length the 
courage- of a hero and the meekness of a martyr. I am 
using these words advisedly. Few know how sensitive 
is this noble Farsi’s heart, and bow much he has suffered 
during these three years and a half. He is not likely 
to live very long. He has been judged most uncharitably 
by some of his contemporaries ; but posterity will do 
him justice. 

Having resolved to devote himself to tlie eradica- 
tion of these evils, Malabari next thought about the 
ways and means," and about the plan of his campaign. 
He had studied the (question for a long time, and he 
knew the proq and cons of every remedy that occurred 
to him so well, that it was impossible for him to be cock- 
sm"e about apy of them. His main object was, as so often 
' explained by him, to duaw the attention of w'iser and 
cleverer men to the two evils, to see if a national asso- 
ciation could be started, and thus to place at its disposal 
all the ability that he could command. But how could 
many minds be brought to bear on the problem ? If 
he merely went on describing the evils and Suggesting 
the remedies that occurred to him, there might be some 
academical diA^ussion, but there wqulcf probably be no 
results. Malabari well knew the formidable difficulties 
which had presented themselves when female education 
was first taken in jiand by a previous generation, and 
eq well knew how these difficulties’* had been overcome 
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through official co-operation and sympat%. He had no 
horror of officials. He knew them tOo well to suspeet 
them of evil motives. He knew Avhat help he liad 
received from them in carrying out his scheme of 
vernacular translations. He knew how offidal guidance 
had served as a kamarband for the invertebrates of 
society in many matters necessary for the well-being 
of the people. He knew who had abolished Suttee and 
Infanticide^ and introduced Vaccination and Sanitation. 
He was averse to legislation on the subjects which had 
interested him so deeply, but he thought the moral 
support of the State was essential. Jotting down his 
thoughts, therefore, in the form of Notes, he presented 
Mmself one day in May or June 1884 to Lord Ripon 
at Simla. 

These Notes will be found in the present volume. 
The one on Enforced Widowhood is liable to be misun- 
derstood as advocating legislative interference. But the 
truth is, Malabari was not well acquainted with technical 
legal language, and he has several times disclaimed any 
,aufch intention. There is alstf a paragraph at the end ' 
of the first note -regarding marriages brought about by 
widowed fathers or brothers of infant boys for their own 
nefarious purposes. This last has been severely criticised 
as a gratuitous slander. But anyone who reads the para- 
graph carefully will see that the practice condemned 
is expressly statpd to be “limited in area.” Malabari’s in- 
formant on this subject was one who is ^e idol of edu- 
cated natives, and the life and soul of their national 
progress. The feet is, that the custom is not unknown 
in some parts of th^ N.-W. Provinces, and Kalahari 
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meant as mucW* His critics, however, forgetting tlie 
wprds ’“limited in area,” ran amuck against him &r 
traducijig the whole of Hindu society, and raised a 
considerable prejudice against him. 

But I am anticipating events. Lord Eipon, Mr. 
Gibbs, Mr. Hbert and the other raemljers of the Supreme 
Government were struck by Slalabari’s fervour, and 
•promised to consider the Notes, and they of course kept 
their promise, liord Riiwn, on August 20, 1884, wrote 
to him to say that the two questions of Infant Marriage 
and Enforced Widowhood were “practically branches of 
one and the same question, the position of women in 
India,” that the question was “perhaps the most press- 
ing, at the pi'csent moment, of Indian social questions, 
that the practices undoubtedly led to great evils, but did 
not in themselves involve crime nor were so necessarily 
and, inevitably mischievous as to call for suppression 
by law, if they were sanctioned by the genml opinion 
of the society in which they prevailed ; and hisJ.ord- 
ship concluded his letter as follows : — 

, “In such A oftso the Government cannot take action without -'i 
having before it fall information os to the sentiment and opinion 
of the community interested ; and in consulting, as I understand * 
that yon are doing, influential persons throughout India on this 
point, yon are, J believe, taking the most practical step, which is 
at present possible, towards the attainment of the objects which 

* Gom|mre the opinion given to Government by Mr. Denzil 
Ibbetson, Director of Public Instruotion, Punjab^ “ The form of 
marriage by whichea woman is for purposes of cohabitation the 
wife of A., while her children by him are for purposes of in- 
heritance rockftned as thn children of fi., in the next generation, 
is common enough among semi-omUsedraceSf andisby no means 
necessarily criminal or immoral. Bui where it »a the 

ii probably iaaa loail to immorality** 
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you have at heart I ahnll rejoice if the ^resalt^f yonr inquiries 
shoiild show that there exists an opening for the Government to 
mark in some pnblio manner the view whiok it entertains of the 
great importance of reform in those matters of Infant Marriage and 
Enforced Widowhood. *’ 

Tlie^ other members of Grovernmeht wrote in the 
same strain, but every one exprcKSsed his sympafthy with 
t£e cause. • 

To obtain the opinions of other influential persons^ 
official and non-official, Malabari harl a large number of 
his. Notes printed, and on August 15, 1884, submitted 
them with a modest printed letter for consideration. 
The result was their discussion by the press, and their 
translation by the native papers in almost all the 
'"vernaculars of India. The criticisms were generally 
favourable at first, and on September 11, 1884, the 
Supreme Grovernment forwarded the Notes to the 
Local Glovernments and Administrations for their 
opinion, and also for consulting representatives of 
native opinion. It would have been much better 
if the revised notes published by Malabari in Octo- 
ber bad been so referred, fiDr these latter notes coij- 
tained much more practical suggestions than the 
first. It is curious to find that in November 1884, 
Su* F. Roberts, the then Commander-in-Chief of the 
Madras Army, directed that no recruits would be 
allowed to marry until three years after their enlistment. 
This was in effect a recognition of the principle laid 
down by Malabari, that the State couH prefer unmar- 
ried to married men for its services, in erder to db- 
courage premature marriage. This suggestion, how- 
ever, mot with no favourable reqpptioii. Th^ suggjes- 
‘tions which wer^most approved were (1) the formation 
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ot 4 rmti(Jnal association, (2) the introduction of lessons qii 
these sujjjects in educational books, (3) and the enactment 
of»a regulation by the Universities that after a certain 
number pf year^ none who were not bachelors would 
be admitted to the degree of B. A. This last sugges- 
tion was supported by a gentleman who was an ont-anu- 
^)ut opponent of Malabari in other respects. — I m^an 
Mr. Chiplcnkar, the able Secretary of the Sarvajanik 
Sabha, Poona — and by several other distinguished 
Hindus who admitted that, according to the Hindu 
Shastras, as well as Hindu traditions, marriage should 
succeed the completion of the long period prescribed 
for study. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the events that 
have followed the publication of Malabari’s Notes — 
the^Surat widows’ api)eal to tho Nagar Sheit in 
January 1885— nthe Nowsari widows’ appeal to the 
Gaekwar in April — the campaign of Malabari in the 
Punjab in September and October — the effect pro* 
dfliced in India by the revelations of Mr. Stead in 
November— the .strong advocacy of legislation on 
the subject of Infant Marriage by Mr. Ranadc in 
December, in the preface to.the publication of papers 
bearing on the enactment of Act XV of 1856— tho 
speeches ’delivered by Malabari at Agra, Alighar, 
Bareilly, Alkdiabad, Benares and Muthra in Fe- 
bruary 1886— thb memorial of Sir T. jdadhao Rao 
and other lealling citizen^ of Madras to the Viderpy , 
in March 1886, for fixing the marriageid>le age of Hindu 
girls at tPn-^the Viceroy’s reply that the prevailing* 
customs were “deleterious to morality” and that Jtbc 
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movement had “his sympathy an^ approval’^* — the 
Meerut memorial in August 1886 praying that the limit 
of age might be legislatively fixed at 12 for girls and 
16 for boys— the Madhava Bagh meeting in Sep- 
tember, 1886, to protest agains any contemjdalied inter- 
ference, legislative or executive, — the in^view of the 
Shastris with Lord Reay on September 13-1886 — the^ 
publication of a papor in the September number of 
the Hi/netecf*^ Century on the Hindu Widow by Mr. 
Peve«tli'anath Pass, and another in the October nura- 
»jer of the Aeiatic Quarterly Review by Dr. Hunter — 
the final Resolution of the Government of India on 
Kalahari’s Notes in Octolmr 1886— the publication 
■of the opinions of Hindu gentlemen consulted on 
the subject in the form of Government Selections in 
January 1887— the attacks on Malabariand Ran^jclo 
by some of the Poona lecturers in February — and histly 

* Viceroy eaid he was very glad to meet the deputation* 

which they brought to his notice was n very important one. 
rhere was nothing so well engrained in the British system of govern- 
, roent as a filed determination, att/ai^aa poenble, not to interfere in thb 
established national customs of the people. That was the policy of his 
p^decessors and to it he meant strictly to adhere ; but H did not foU^v; 
that there should be no departure from that policy ^ and that the nresent 
Viceroy and tlie members of his Government should not watch with 
sympathy and af^roval any movetntsit that had for its object the refor- 
mation of social custoipa* Pei'Spnally he thought that no onstonis could 
be ttioiw deleterious to morality, and fraught with greater evils, than that 
mentionecHn the address. Every l^wcfipeon nation would look upon it 
with torror, and for his own part he would not like bis jphild to enter 
into ao momeatoUB a ooutiaot under such cOnditione*. If native opinion 
was not fdHKilutdy nnanimo iB, there should at ^ least be a general 
coniensus ofinitive ofiinion In favour of the' movement, ' Ht had not yet 
been rafficifUtlj.lQng m the oogiitlT to gaugf the cliaraeteiTf fbrcei and 
extent of native opinion on the xttbvement. More than that he was not 
disposed te eipr at present, and they would nut expect Mm tb say^mhre. 
At all events, they might go, away with the satisfaction ^lat their 
movement had his syni^thy and approval, fie whs much gratified to 
see so many men of %sitiOii and ioielligence taking inteiest in so 
ituportaot a movement,'* 
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tlio puhjication'of the opinions given to Malabari, in the 
form of a companion volume to the Selections. Besides 
tljese fiiay be mentioned the;, extremely thoughtful 
|)ainphlet of Mr. Ardesir Framjee and several other 
interest^pg publications. Thus those brief' notes of 
Malabari have gathered round them a vast amount j>f 
literature* and Malabari has certainly succeeded in 
*brii^ing the best and wisest intellects to b^r orf the 
question. This alone is no small achfevement, and his 
worst detractors cannot but admit tliat this achieve- 
ment is to his credit. On the other hand, they ought 
.also, in fairness, to admit that they Inive been guilty of 
tlio scjven mistakes which Malabari has enumerated in 
the following extract 

It may bo remembered that every paper I have written upon 
ilio subject of marriage reform in India has been marked ^^Snbmitted 
for t/on.sideration.” The first Memo, was so marked, and it was 
for the reader to approve the oontents or not, without questioning 
motives and entering into other personal details. Some [>oople did 
the latter, solely and simply bocauso I happened to bo a Parsi. That 
was Mistake number One, since magnified a hundred-fold by a 
Imndrod false steps, at each of wtiich the man was assailed and his** < 
measures almost entirely kept out of sight, 

(h,) It may also be remembered that I have invariably spoken 
of the two specific evils as infant marriages and Sfi/arced widowhood, 
and that my hypercritical opponents have made a point of mistaking 
them for %arhj marriage and widowhood in general. This has in 
most oases been done on set purposci and it has exposed me to great 
annoyance, as it has greatly obscured the points oat issno. I have 
often tried to explain incidentally in the course of the dtsoussion, that 
it i.s infant miftriagos alone that I object to, and that it is the pre- 
vention by social conspiracy of widow marriages, declared valid by 
Shastras^nd by the British law, and the endless perseention 
widows intending to i*emirry, that called fo^ a protest. But tifb 
opponents know that thrlr only qhnnee was to misj^acl the igviorant, 
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and £0 they went, on repeating that I war.tcd IlKidn girls to remain 
unmarried till SO-25 and all Hindu widow8<to bo I'cmarri&d ! This 
was Mislako number Two. 

(c%) The third mistaken was that 1 had grossly 6xagg6rat3d 
the evils. Now this is a matter of difference of.opinion. The op- 
ponents say I have ovor«^atod the case. 1 say 1 have understated it. 
Let it be noted that the evils are scattered over a vast area and that 
all throughout they cannot bo tho same in extent aud intensity. 
TVe have to judge of the matter by caste as well as by tract. Thus,, 
what obtaips in one caste or in ono part of the country may bo 
more or less absent fPom another caste or another part of the country 
Those belonging to the latter, therefore, find it easy, perhaps nooes- 
sary.from their point of view, to charge me with exaggeration, libel 
&c., when I am describing evils as they actually exist in the former. 
This seems to me to be the secret of the Exaggeration theory which 
is shared even by two or three European friends. The European is 
naturally more sceptical than the Hindu, because the former cannot 
conceive of irregularities which do not occur in European society. 
Tho charitable Hindu would be equally sceptical as regai^ some of 
the social enormities prevailing in European countries. But becuuso 
one is not personally acquainted with a particular phase of social 
evil, is it fair that he should charge another who knows, as libelling 
him and his people ? My statements are generally made on accurate 
first-hand information, acquired by personal contact with the vic- 
.jtiius themselves or a study of the liflerature of the subject as relat- 
ing to particular localities. Not to say anything of marriage be- 
. fore the babies are born and while they aro at breast, I ask if 
Hindu girls aro not usually married at about 8 ? If a mean average 
were taken all over tho country 1 fear it wonld not go beyond 7. 
If in some parts marriages take place at 11, in many they oociir 
before 9. ^here a marriage is postponed, it is done oul of sheer 
necessity, the absence of a suitable match or want of means* 
Where marriages, hs a rule, take place so early, a^good deal of harm 
must necessarily follow'. 1 admit that iu some cases^parental con- 
trol may avert this harm. But suoh enlightened parents in India 
are in woeful minority. If you advise an uneducated friend to 
postpone consummation till a proper age, Isa will turn upon yon 
With the unanswerable ^question— —what were the couple married 
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for? Then, as to nnequal marriages, those between 50 and 10, for 
instance, are they so very rare in all parts of India ? And what 
can be tlys result of such unions, with lifelong widowhood staring 
the brides in the face ? What are we £o think of the public opinion 
of a country in which such marriages are possible P On the other 
hand, there are cases in which the boy*hnsband is younger than the 
girl-wite. The latter grows rapidly, while the former has a ooi>|i- 
pamtively Aowor growth, and sometimes does not grow at all. Is 
#not this a great wrong to both parties ? But I will not pursue 
the subject* Let the critics go over different parts of the country 
and stcdy the different customs, and then come forward to confirm 
or contradict my statements. They have never done so 'nor 
attempted to do so, but havo oontented themselves with ignoring 
facts not within their personal observation. This is Mistake num* 
bor Three. 

(il.) Another mistake on the part of my critics is that I have, 
been clamouring for legislation. As a matter of fact, I declared 
ill the very first Note my aversion to legislative ioterferenoe. I 
“ Biiimittecr’ other methods for “consideration,** which were 
approved by some and objected to by others. As the discussion 
wont on, I “ submtltcd” more suggestions niado to me by friend.s, 
mostly Hindus. It was for the community concerned to accept or 
to reject those suggestions. Too much stress is being laid in some 
ifi.arter8 on the draft bills sketclw^ by Mes.sr3. Melvill and West. 
It is needless to refute the assertions of mischief-makers in this 
regard. The drafts are still before the public, who can see that 
they were not at all meant for immediate adoption by the whole 
coiniuunity or by sections of the community, but were intended to 
guide those who might in the future think it necessary to appeal to 
the Legislatorc. No one, who has read the drafts and th(f remarks 
prefacing them, or who has any acquaintance with their authors, 
would think them i^iss for a moment. Lot us hope this too was 
only a Mistake, Mistake number Four. 

(e.) But why did you at all consult the officials and publish 
their opiuion.s? — ask iny indignant critics. Because I knew mj 
critics too Veil to trust dlily to their oo-opei^tion. In consulting 
official opinion I had the example of others before me» ^What 
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wonUl liiivo beon ilio fate of the agibitioii against Siitteo^ Infant i- 
ciilo, Compulsory Widowhood, Hook^swiiigiug and other pastintes, 
but for official co-operation ? How far would Ram Mohan and 
Kesliub Chundor, for instance, have succeeded without the moi^al 
support of Bentinck and Lawrence ? As to pnblisbing official and 
non-offioia^ opinions, surely they were not intended tojbe pigeon- 
holed P Those who think so make a bad mistake, Mistake number 
Five. 

*(/•) sixfck mistake has regard to my motive ; that 

undertook this work for cheap popularity. The absurdity of sucdi 
a supposition^ is self-evident- I was one of the most popular men 
in India, if not the most popular of my years, when I took up the 
question. I took it up with a full knowledge of the sacrifices it 
wonld entail. I took it up as my life work. It is scarcely throe 
years now since I began when people are talking about my having 
|iooomo thoroughly discredited” and ai>using »no as never Was the 
worst enemy of the country abused before. All this does not look 
like popularity, and it constitutes Mistake nninber Six. 

{#;.) The last and the worst mistako is t> threaten to ‘‘cffisli 
that Malabar i. ’ Here the oppouents hive entirely mistakcti their 
mjin* There is only one way of silencing him, by showing honest 
work. He does not care for their re'^pect or estoe ; he never 
eared for favours from thorn, has ceased to care ^on for oommon 
.justice from suoU quarters. But Ban nothing make these gentle* 
men see that less than half the labour and ingenuity they spend in 
• attempting to crush a solitary well-wisher might, if otherwise 
employed, bring about the reformation of a whole community ? 

What is the moral of Malabari’s crusade ? It is 
tlmt earnestness, like faith, can move mountains,* though 
not in company with high Sanksrit scholarship or scien- 
tific or philosophic acquirements ; that^here is wisdom 
in guiding and utilizing such earnestness, but crass 
folly in allowing it to spend itse|f ip. vain, if it 
can ever be in vain. No oue <»n i»y. ;that MMabari’s 
exertions have beon futile or fndtl^, He has succeeded 
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ill oii«^a<;uig tliu fiyuipathies ol tlie ruling cla^jsiu favour 
of Hindu widows, and against the practice of Infant 
Marriage. He is not an iconoclast or a revolutionary 
jMxtriot. Ho is ^lot for introducing European customs 
wholesale and has repeatedly stated that by infant 
marriage ho means only the marriage of children under 
twelve, and that he would be quite satisfied if this 
modest reform could bo carried out. It may be tliat 
in certain parts of India no such reform is required, 
though that remains to bo proved. But then the 
educated men of these parts should be the last to say 
that because it is not required among them, it is not 
required elsewhere. One of the most disappointing fea- 
tures of the opinions given to Government is suclC 
fallacious generalisations. Tlie educated native.s have 
Inwl^ some hard hits at Malabaii’s hand. But they 
shuuld remember that their treatment of him was not 
generous or just; I am myself, I am afraid, generalizing 
wrongly when I say that the educated natives have been 
ui^enerous or*unjust to him. I believe that no educated 
Hindu in his senses can Fail to perceive the single- . 
heartedness and the conspicuous ability with which his 
Aryan cousin has launched this scheme of social reform, 
and, I boliove that, excepting a few noisy and irrespon- 
sible editors, the bulk of educated m^ are on the side 
of such reform, however they may differ as to the ways 
and ttiean.<% Malabari is not a man wha would desist 
rom doing what he feels is his lifework simply because 
of unpopularity, and it would be a thousand pities if his 
agitation were not kept up. The educated natives> ought 
now to form themselves into a strong organizcd-SocialL 
Reform A^ooiation, or start a Mis.siou with the neces- 



sary propaganda. Tho eyesofourrulej^and ofthi^ ruling 
race, and I may say, of civilized people generally, areui> 
on them. They at first thought of achieving political pro- 
gress and then trying their hand at religious and social 
reform. ‘But by this time they ought to >>00 that 
social reform would no longer wait upon their sweet 
pleasure, that they are challenged on all sides to show 
themselves worthy of higher political rights by adopt- 
ing more natural and enlightened social customs, and 
thaf the advice of their best friends — men like Lord 
Ripon and Mr. Wordsworth— is to the same eftt(ct. 
If Malabari has done them any wrong, they ought to 
show they can forgive him. Wc ought to ri.se above 
{;etty spite, envy, and jealousy, and ought to band our- 
selves in the holy spirit of self-sacrifice to do our 
utmost to bring [about the social regeneration of India, 
remembering that our fathers in the days of our grand 
epics knew of no such “ antliropological curiosities ” as 
baby-brides and virgin-widows, and that the reform 
sought for is after all a mere return to the customs^ 
Vhich prevailed in the jjalmy days of Aryan India. 






Submitted for consideration . 

NOTE /. 

INFANT MARRIAGE IN INDIA*. 

The British Government put down Infanticide by* law. 
That was a great gain to society, apart from higher consider- 
ations. But we find Infant Marriage in practice a more 
serious evil than Infanticide. For, whereas the latter was 
one short struggle, in which the victim w^as almost uncon- 
scious, an ill-sorted infant marriage entails lifelong misery on 
either or both parties. Infant marriage is the cause of many 
of our social grievances, including enforced widowhood. TlTe 
argument, that such an arrangement forbids the exercise of 
free will on the part of those most concerned, may not com- 
mc^id itself readily to all practical reformers. For, parental 
control is necessary and mostly beiiclicial even when the 
parties have come to years of discretion. Absence of choice, 
therefore, is not my only complaint. But the area of selec- 
tion is so narj^ow where society is split up into numerous 
rCaFtes and sub-castes, that jvractically Hindu parents havc-to. 
make Hohson^s choice of it : to accept the first boy or girl * 
available, or to buy one who comes the cheapest, all things, 
considered. There may be physical defect or moral taint on 
one side or the other. But so long as this, and no other 
match, is to be secured, why, it must be secured at all risks. 
What wonder, then, if many of these forced unions* turn out 
unhappy ? The physical defect may increase with age, the 
moral taint may^row into a malady. The \^ife may outgrow 
the husband^ or the husband may become fit for the grave 
when the wife becomes fit for his home.” There may be 
total or partial 'absence of physical adaptability or hopeless 
disparity of tempenament. In any of these events t^e 
^‘married martyrs,” as they have been aptly described, are 
1 
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socially alienated from each other, tlioiigh perhaps living 
iindvr the same roof.* These arc some of the many drcJiJ 
contingencies. 

Hut let us take the union to turn out happy, it no doubt 
turns out ip a largo iiumlier of cases. What follows? A J:oo 
early consummation nf the nuptial troth, the breakiiig down 
of eoiistitutioMs and the usliering in disease. The giving 
up of studies on the j)artofthe boy-hushand, the birth of 
sickly child-ren, the necessity of feeding too many months, 
])Overty and depeiul(U'.c(‘ ; a disorganised houscliold leading 
p(’rh?ips to sin. In short, it comes to a wreck of two lives, 
grown old almost in \onLh, wliich might, in favourable cir- 
ciimslaneos, have atiained to hupj>y and respected age. That 
this is not an overcluirgcd picture will he admitted by those 
\v\ho have evc'ii a superficial acquaintance with the domestic 
afTaii's of our p(!0[dc. Last ot all comes Dcatli to liu! relief 
of the liusband or the wife. If the Ibrmci’, it adds one more 
widow to tlic forty million and odd, and two or three orphans 
to the fratoriiily of unprotected infaiils, Here wo are con- 
fronted with that grave economic problem — over-population 
in poverty. If over-population is felt as an evil in advanced 
and wealthy countries, where natural and artificial means 
exist to liold it in check, what must be the e'lTc ct of over- 
population in a poor and backward country, where the evil 
IS actively stimulated by unnatural means? Can the State 
take no cognisance of this economic phase of the evil ? — apart 
from the social aspect with which a foreign Government may 
well hesitate to meddle. 

Wc are often told by benevolent Let-Alone-ists that the 
only remedy possible is to educate public opinion on the 
subject, and then^to set this educated public ^opinion to cope 
with the evil in operation. This is no doubt a very sound 
doctrine. But where such a very small portion o£ the popu- 
lation of India have received elementary education after so 
imny years, the chances of bringing edufcated public opinion 
as a force to bear upon the question are extremely slender. 
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The higher classes df Hindus, the more educated amongst 
ijicin, ficl the necessity of discountenancing child marriage ; 
and most of these would undoubtedly act up to their coiivic- 
Jions if they only could. But caste is too powerful even for 
men in that position. Where the girl’s parents arc enlightcn- 
-cd, the* boy’s may be the reverse; and as that* is the only 
in the caste the former arc obliged to sue ^for 
terms. Amongst the illiterate mass early marriage obtains 
most widely, and amongst them, least able to bear the strain^ 
the consequences of such marriage are most ftir-reaching. 
They tell disastrously on the physical and social well-being of 
not only the contracting parties, but even their children and 
their children’s children. Wc occasionally hear of a debt in- 
curred by a man towards the marriage ex])enses of his youngest 
son having to be repaid by his grandson or great-grandson. 

• 

I have never heard an argument in fovour of infant maV- 
riage Jis a national institution, except that it is enjoined by the 
Sl^astras. But so far as I have been able to see, no Shastra 
enforces marriage proper on a girl under 12 years of age, 
when j)rcsumab1y the boy nnist be between 15 and 20, So 
much as to the social or so-called religions aspect of tlie prac- 
tice. In India every custom that is unintelligible, or actually 
indefensible, becomes a religious question, the merits of winch 
wc arc not supposed to appreciate in thi'^ Kali-i/nga. But 
taking infant marriage as a purely economic question, as iu 
source of over-population and consequent disiuibanecs, clin 
the State do nothing to check it ? I would not propo.^’, a 
legal ban to be placed upon it. But an enlightened Govern- 
ment might well show its disapproval of the practicc*indirectly. 
To begin with, the Kducatamal authorities might rule that, 
due notice beinfij given, no married stiidonT shall be eligible 
to go up foj University examinations, say live years hence. 
This would be some check. Several other departments of 
the State might also devise similar means to discourage this 
pernicious custom of*niodern India, l have little doubt tl^at 
some such expedient would be welcomed by leaders of^ Native 
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Society in all parts. -An enlightened* Hindu friend writes 
to me from Bengal cordially approving the proposal. • 

Our educated young men can do a great deal to strengthen 
the hands of authority in this direction. An excellent sugges* 
tion was made only the other day, tliat University g|'aduatcs 
and others should form themselves into an association ^-nd take 
a pledge not to marry under a certain age. To which another 
suggestion, equally gord, has been added as a rider, namely, 
that ho educated man should marry a girl too much under 
his sigc. This would be a fair beginning for the educated class. 

It appears to me that the State has a right to insist 
upon having the best available servant, if not the best available 
citizen. If so, the head of a dejwai tment may prefer the un- 
married candidate to the married, all other qualiheations 
being equal, 1 am not blind to the risk to which this pro- 
posal is open ; but the advantages far outweigh every possible 
inconvenience. Then, again, the Educational Department 
may give a few chapters in its School Books, describing the 
evil in its various forms. The State may offer indirtet 
inducements to students remaining unmarried up to a certain 
age. There are ways in which the Executiye can do a great 
deal towards the mitigation of social martyrdom, without 
invoking the aid of the Legislature. Let the officer evince 
^"personal interest in the matter, keeping his official position 
jn the background. It is such friendly sympathy, in my opi- 
nit>n, more than anything else, to which we owe what little 
progress we have made socially during the last fifty years, 
especially in the matter of female education. And I suspect 
that something very like gentle moral pressure had to be 
exercised by friendly officials when Girls^ Schools were first 
opened in the mofussil and pupils were hard tp find. Parents 
would not allow their daughters to be out of sight for a 
few hours every day. But the thing had to be done, and we 
have now a Girls* School in almost every large village. Shut 
up'these schools to-day, and I dare say the villagers will make 
a grievance of it. 
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The most obnoxious amongst early marriages (which arc 
joftcn •unequal in J)oint of age) are : 1, the marriage of an 
infant girl with an old man — the object generally being for 
,the bride’s father or relatives to secure money from the bride- 
groom. This is much the same as selling the child, selling 
her info slavery and worse. Now the State may* not directly 
interfere with the transaction. But indirectly, I think, it can 
aim a deadly blow at the practice itself. For instance, by 
ruling that the ‘money received from the bridegroom, the 
price of the girl disposed of, is not to belong to*the seller, the 
parent or relative of the victim, but to be safely deposited 
in her name and for her exclusive use. Some sucif ruling 
will discourage marriages of the kind. And where the 
marriage docs take place the money paid by the bridegroom, 
the cost of the bride’s sacrifice, will be a comfort to her in 
widowhood. For, in all luunan probability the girl must 
become a widow, in which case she has at present to be sdtely 
dependent on her male relatives. This suggestion was 
made to an English friend by a competent Hindu authority at 
Ifladras about a year ago. 

2. Anotheii objectionable form of marriage, so called, is 
— a girl of 12 to 15 married to a boy of 8 to 10. When we 
know that the marriage is brought about by the father or the 
eMer brother of the boy, wjio (the father or the elder brother) 
is a widower, we may guess the object. It is a criminal arrange- 
ment, leading to sin all round, and to much suffering fpr. 
the unfortunate girl who must in name remain the wife of the 
boy. When the boy-husband realises his position, he may 
murder the wife, the father or the brother. For proof 
positive the reader may search the records of a Magistrate’s 
Court here and there : of presumptive evidence there is no 
lack. The eyl is limited in area, but it h none the less a 
horrible thing. How long will Society and the State put up 
with it ? 

BEHRAMJI M. MALABARI, 
Bombay, August 15th, 1884. 
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Submitted for consideration. 

NOTE 11. 

ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD. 


I may this Note by saying that personally 1 do not 

approve of Remarriage in either sex luuler ordinary • circiini- 
stanccs^ Nor do I endorse the vulgar priyudicc that the 
Hindu widow is necessarily a social danger and uuist there- 
fore be remarried by force. As a matter of fact the Hiuduani 
is, by blood and tradition, an excellent type of womanhood 
ill ail relations of life. But in nmdern India woman seems to 
have become, as if by common consent, the inferior of man 
as a social unit. She is married in infancy. In case of early 
death of tlie husband she lias perpetual widowhood before licr, 
even thougli still an infant. Her life is a social failure. In 
most things she is at the mercy of others, bccaiHse tlie average 
Hindu widow is not abb* ^o appreciate and protect her rights 
as a member of society. To many it is a wonder that the 
world hears so little of the results ^of such social inequality, 
r believe this is so because woman is the sufferer. It is not 
ill her nature to publish her wrongs, liowcver great. A 
Hindu woman complains little. But that little, in the present 
case, is too much for those who know. The widows of Guja- 
rat and of Maharaslitra, of Bengal and North-West, of 
Piinjaiib and Madras, have often set forth their grievances, 
in prose and verse, in odes and elegies, in piteous appeals and 
memorials to the Collector of the district, to their Mother- 
Queen, and to their gods and goddesses without number. 
To be sure there are tlioiisands of young Hindu widotvs lead- 
ing pure, if not happy, lives. We hear of a case now and 
agapi in whicli the widow is the guardian migel Jof the liousc 
and the street ; who, having lost the sharer of her joys and 



sorrows while yet a ^irl, consecrates her woinanhoodcxclusivc- 
•ly to works of chaTity, cherishing the hope of union in a 
belle/ world. But if there are thousands of such saintly 
► beings in Hindustan, tliere must be millions of simple mis- 
guided creatuwes, exposed to all sorts of trials and temptations, 
whose Jives arc a curse to llicin selves and, in solne instances, 
a standing menace to society. • 

Hindu parents deplore no misfortune miicli as they 
deplore the widowhood of a young daughter, • But it is a 
coinmou^misfortuno. And its consetpienccs are generally so 
inevitable, that exposure is a rare occurrence. Whei> every 
village almost may be covering its shame, or may be in daily 
dread of having to do so, connivance is the only hope of tlic 
coi run unity. Direct evidence being nearly inij)()Ssiblc in a 
suspected case, the ])ol iceman finds free scope for the exer- 
cise of mercy or cupidity. Yet, how many cases of inffwiti- 
eide do w'o hear of every moiitli ? And these are only 
exceptional cases that come to be known. The unknown 
imv6 may be twenty limes more. There is a regular system 
of frcemasonrjMnaiiitained for the purpose — the removal of 
the widow in trouble on visits to distant relations or on 
pilgrimage — which bailies detection. When all attempts fail, 
the motherVhealth is ruined for life, or she dies with the 
babe unborn. * • 

It is sometimes urged that enforced widowhood .must 
accepted as a necessary evil. If so, the question arises — is 
Hindu Society reconciled to the evil ? No ; Society is and 
has long been in revolt against this inhuman custom. Edu- 
cated young men, and many of the orthodox old, ^ire anxious 
to be saved from its demoralising effect, if for no higher pur- 
pose, at least fqr their own interest. Why* don’t they, then, 
shake oft' the evil ? Because the Hindu is hard to move. 
Caste exercises overpowering influence. Caste is more potent 
in its secret persecution than was the Inquisition of Spain. 
Not oiTly are the offtnding couple excommunicated, but tjieir 
relations and friends too may become outcasts henceforth and 



for ever (unless they can afford to buy Veadmission) ip life 
and in death. . They are shunned like a moral plague. No' 
European can have an idea of the operation of this dread 
award : it is more bitter than the bitterness of death. 

Such are tl^e results virtually of the abolition of SutSee by 
the British Government. Had Mountstuart ElphRistone 
and Lord William Bentinck anticipated them, they, would 
have paused before enforcing the law without its legitimate 
corollary. For, whereas Suttee was one single act of martyr- 
dom or heroism, as the victim conceived it, and an act of 
religious merit popularly believed, the life which caste im- 
poses on an unwilling widow is a perpetual agony, a burning 
to death by slow fire, without any chastening or elevating 
effect on tlie sufferer or any moral advantage to the cohimu- 
nitj^at large by way of compensation. / 

iJow, my contention is, has caste the power to punish an 
act which the Slate recognises as legal and natural, and for 
which, in fact, the State has presumably rescued the widow 
from the flames ? The plea as to re-marriage of all widovi^ 
being forbidden by the Shastras has long been .known to be 
untenable. The only rational objection that is urged against 
remarriage is based on the theory of over-population. But 
all remarried couples do* not necessarily transgress the laws 
ol' jpopulation. Caste has no objection to the widower marry- 
.ing again, as often*as he likes, and more women than one at 
a time if he so wishes. Its cold-blooded philosophy is reserv- 
ed only for the woman who has lost her husband, that is her 
all in life. Here, then, is a conflict between State and Caste. 
Who is stronger? 

It has often been asked — why does not the remarried widow 
or her friend soeK the .protection of the Lavi^ against her 
persecutor ? My answer is a simple question~wl^ at all do 
you allow the oppressor to oppress the weak and the innocent? 
Government saves the widow from compuhfOrjr immolation, 
Heaceforth the widow becomes a ward of j^e aiiQ has 

the power, if she have the will, to enter into mother honoqr* 
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^hle contract. Aiul yet, caste condemns her to an unnatural 
if not «.Fi ignoble cjiiirse of life, may be for its own purposes, 
and tramples iipon^lier finer instincts. Why should caste be 
allowed to do this ? 

We are again told that the custom has a purely religious 
bearing. No such thing. Jt is more a freak ot\t)ic priestly 
class aifd of a set of social monopj)lists. At any rate, this is 
what itjms come to. And how many bad custorns and usages 
have already been put down which were all alleged to have 
had their orgin in religion ? Suttee, infanticidoj tlic rolling 
of the .yiggeruant (’ar: the snpprt'^sion of theses raised a 
howl of indignation at tlie. Itmo. ( ioveriuneut were llirtiatcncd 
with mutinies and robe'iiion^. VV^liai becaoie of those liosiile 
national dcinonstraiions ? By all means, let us res}>cet and pre- 
serve all that is good in a custom. But the British Govern- 
fJKmt belie tfieii* ch(3rishi’d traditions in putting up \vith wjiai 
is harmful, simply bocause it is sa’ictiuned l>y that custom.* 

Now, 1 am not one of those who are for violent interference 
by the SlaLo or for abrupt reforms rr»)ni amongst the people 
tlf^miselvos. We must move with the times, carrying the 
people witli us.. And I sa^ that in this maticr ike people, are 
ready lo go a step j'urtJier, Our progress, since the abolition 
of Suttee, has not bovm (piite perceptible. But still I hold 
tliat a move forward has been maintained all along the lino. 
There have been a number of remarriages in Bengal, Madras^ 
Bombay and elsewhere, in spite of the stringent prohibition 
of caste. But this progress lias been far too slow. And there 
are -so many obstacles in the way, that those who have watched 
the movement closely apprehend a re-action if the people 
arc left much longer to struggle on by tliemsolves^. Karsan- 
dass Miilji, our foremost social reformer on this side, died 
broken-hearted under implacable peiasecntion. Hiaippi- 
ly we have Societies and Associations working in aid 
orthis particular reform. The widow's cause has enlisted the 
sympathy of notable men, olBcial and non*»official, European 
and Native, who th^ik it cruel to lake full cognisance of* the 
errors and irregularities incidental to enforced widowhood. 

2 * 
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All that now seems to be needed is the interposition of autho« 
rity to a small extent. Let Government rale . 

(I.) That no Hindu girl, who has fost her husband or 
her bctrothe.d, if she is a minor, shall be condemn- • 
ed to life-long widowhood against her will. 

Here I nefed not be reminded ot Act XV. of JS56^ It is 
a fakly adequate provision in itself. But what has it done 
for the ve-married widow and her friends in the conrsS of the 
last 28 years? Practically it has remained a dead letter. 

I ask for little more than that the- existing provision be made 
known to the victims and enforced in their favoi>r by all 
possible means. That the secret opposition of caste be met 
by some indirect encouragement to them from the Govern- 
ment. Show your dissatisfaction at the prevailing state of 
affairs and your anxiety to do something on proper rcpreseii- 
tatfons being made. At present theie is a struggle belw^^cn 
caste and the code. It is a i un&e niiy ciieounte . The prac- 
tical impunity — the feeling that Government cannot and will 
not interfere — encourages the aggresM^rs quite much as jit 
discourages the aggrieved seeking ledrcos from the tyranny of 
caste, 

(II.) T Ivat arrangements may be made^ in suspected 
cases, to ascertain whether a widow has adopted 
perpetual seclusion voUmtarily or whether it has 
been forced upon her. 

(III.) That every widow, of whatever age, shall have 
the right to complain to the authorities of social 
ill-usage (over and above excommunication), and 
,that proper facilities shall be afforded her for the 



and so on. 


(IV,) That the priest has no right to exeSmmunicate 
the relations and connectiona of the parties con- 
traeting second marriage besidN''siwsommuifieating 
the principals. 
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Unless some such pl*otective measures are adopted in time, 

I repeSt there is fetfr of re^-action at least on* this side of the 
counti^\ What little progress has been achieved after thirty 
^ears of arduous struggles may be waslicd away by one wave 
of the returning tide of fanaticism. If Government fail, as 
guardiifns of the unprotected, to rescue the widuw from this 
terrible thraldom, they will, in no small degree, be rcsp(jnsi. 
ble to tlfe Supreme Authority above, and to the civilised world 
for the results of a vile custom in working. 

For, there is scarcely a village in India, scarcely a hamlet, 
whose shrine is not desecrated by murder; where the bh)od of 
the innocent does not pollute tlic sanctuary of its God. 
Emancipate the woman of India, ye English rulers ! Restore 
to the widow her birth-right of which she is robbed by usurp- 
ers who owe no allegiance to God or to man. Give her back 
the exercise of free will. Is it meet that in the reign of ihe 
most womanly Queen the women of India should remain attlie 
mercy of a foul superstition ? Raise the status of our women, 
and in time England shall be furnished with a Volunteer 
Corps a million strong. Win the blessings of India’s women, 
— the most grateful amongst a grateful nation, You are 
following in the steps of your predecessors. Then complete the 
reform inangifrated by them, carry it to its logical conclusion. 
Declare that the widow, beiVig the State’s adopted daugbtr»r^ 
shall not be wronged by caste, and that even if custom allows 
the wrong to be perpetrated, the victmi shall be avenged by' 
law. • 

But I am afraid what I ask in the last paragraph is a ques- 
tion of time. Government may not at present go beyond the 
foiir sugges|iQ|j|^,mj^de al^vje. Nor would it be advisable 
fb press an advance w'ould have 

been made before noVv by the people thefnselves, but for certain 
conditions ^hich have always operated adversely on the pro- 
gress of the Native community. In the first place, it is a 
mistake to trust entirely to /the educated , agency. • Educaition 
by itself has failed to secure induenee in the country. Our 
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educated young men want position. Tlfey are no match for 
the priestly class/who are, in a sense, better educated? Nor 
are the orthodox Pandits so devoid of sympathy as ^oung 
reformers seem to fear. Be that as it may, it is a fact that the^^ 
mass of the people look up to the Pandits andfjhastris as their 
guides. Th« priest is a friend of the caste, the custoHian of 
its Ijonour and integrity. He directs the atlairs of many a 
household, and is instrumental in maintaining the patriarchal 
relations between old and young, rich and poor. The priest 
is an institution whom the poor man worships, and the rich 
man thinks it a privilege to bow to his teachings. Resides, of 
long has this priestly class been on the delensive against 
attacks from w’itbin and without, lliat organisation — tliat is the 
power to work together — has become the law of their very 
existence. Has the average educated man, the young rcforni- 
erf' any two of these advantages to olVor for our purpose ? 
Modern cdncatioii has made him impaiient and offensive. He 
has no hold on the popular mind. Not only have In's ortho- 
dox neighbours no confidence in iho educated young reformer? 
but they look upon his doctrines with positive distrust, 'riicn, 
again, in many cases his act^ fall short of his v/ords. Last of 
all, the educated class lacks the means for organisation — the 
different elements arc generally so ineohesivQ,^ I hope and 
believe that these are only tempoi-pry difficulties. Bui there 
tficy are, and one is obliged to recognise them as seriously 
r4nterfering with the usefulness of the educated class in matters 
social. 

If an earnest reformer, therefore, wishes to carry tlie mass 
with* him, h^ finds the support and co-operation of the priest 
indispensable. And such support he may not seek in vain. 
The priest is not so bigoted as to deprecate social progress. 
But he is rather shy of outside light and wants gentle hand- 
ling. The reformer must go to him as a friend, and perhaps 
as a suppliant. 

At this stage I would propose” the estal^xshmeht ofsiMiation- 
al4.ssaciation for social reform, with the elKistuig societies as 
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bralicbes, and get mcwt of the prominent members of Govern- 
^iient*to join as ^sympathisers, from the Viceroy and the 
Governors downwifrds. I am not without hope that our cause 
^ avouIA interest them so far. Indeed, wc might look further 
up, going to I^igland for similar countenance. An institution 
like llTat would have a certain prestige — people jvould deem it 
an honour to be associated with distinguished mcnlbers of the 
ruling 4’ace, Besides its direct practical advantage, the pre- 
sence of English friends might dete?* Native members from 
backsliding when llie lime came for action. I'Ihs wealthy and 
infhieiiljikl association juay then try the usual plans of opera- 
tion, lectures, tracts, iHiC., for i/ic })Cople.^ under the sanelion not 
only of liieir secular rulers, but also ot their ^piritual guides* 
All such attempts in the past have been all but useless as 
directed upon tlie small educated class who knew the evils full 
well but had no power to remedy them, I^et the pcoply be 
addressed directly in their own vorjiacnlars. Lot the pocr^and 
tlic pandit go hand in hand, scattering the .-^ecd' of true know- 
ledge broadcast amongst the mass, to boar fruit in time. Let 
rtovorninent move to some extent nmlor a senje of humilia- 
tion that a huudred years of British rule could do but so little 
towards the amelioration of the social condition of the subjects. 
And let the jioople, too, now move for very shame, remember- 
ing that there is no hope of political elevation for so logg as 
wc live, and apparently love to live, in such social degra'da*- 
tion. 


BEHllAMJI M, MALABARL 


Bombay^ August 16///, 1884. 
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V f' 

THE PROBLEMS EXPLAINED, 

Some of the suggestions offered in my Nbtes on the above 
questions arc apt to be misunderstood. It may not^ thereforej^ 
be quite useless to examine tlieiii here one by one. I shall 
do so briefly-and plainly, leaving it to Hindu friends tb come 
to a practical conclusion. In the first place people Seem to 
liave^very vague ideas about Infant "Marriages in ImUa. An 
infant marriage generally means nothing better tlian the 
making over qF girls into inatrifnonial slavery. It is the girl 
whom the Shaslras wish to be so disjioscd of^ and no.f.the boy 
neccssaeily. 'Phe boy has often to be married before 10 on 
account of the compulsory marriage of the girl before 9. But 
caste is not called upon to cxcomnumicatc the ])arcnts of a 
boy, as in the case of the girl, if they do not marry him bc^foro 
a ccy’tain age. A Hindu male can marry at any age from 10- 
to 60. But the female becomes uninarriagctiblc after reaciting 
puberty, and parents who are unwilling or unable to marry 
her oft* before that, liuve to lose caste. The rule is most 
rigidly enforced amongst Brahmins. I believe Rajput gii*fs 
marry at a comparatively later period. Banias, Bhattias, 
Shrawaks, and other classes also generally wait till 11, by 
which time children are believed to have survived all infantile 
ailment^ before going out in search of suitable liusbands for 
tlioir daughters. Thus it will be s^en that the custom is not 
so universal as outsiders are led to suppose, nor does it 
‘appljr to noys. At any rate I do not think infant marriages 
amongst .other classes than Brahmins could be counted at 
more than 40-50 per cent,, whilst amongst Brahmins they 
reach the proportion of 70-80 per cent, of which full 20 per 
cent, arc kajod&s, that is ill-sorted marriages, with wives older 
than husiyands. Wjth the spread of education the feeling has 
grown strong a^gainst 'infant marriage. Young ftieh pledge 
themselyes. not to marry before getting through’t^^ B.A. 
course. But the parents, of the gif Is do libt we to 

keep ^rown up daughters on hand on they 

ask,*' We would rather bestow. And 
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illiterate. What >we care for your education?” Some 
t>rave young fellows tried to put up with this social ostracism. 
But what about tliAr families ? — the old father and mother, 
^elder *brothers, sisters and their families? Must they all 
suffer with the ^'oung reformers ? At Ahmedabad they started 
an Asifl)ciation some years ago, and leading reforjners pledged 
themscTves not to give or take girls in marriage under a 
certain age. But practically it came to nothing. One by one 
the signatories fell away. Wc \mxy b(j sure tlie poor fellow's 
did not do it w'ithoul a struggle. Only they coiild not help 
theniselv^ The people of India have been inoi'ally crippled. 
It is cruci on the part of Englislnncn lo ^ay, let the ccfucatcd 
class fight out tlm battle. I’he struggle is unequal in point 
of number and influence. (Jive them a helping hand, and 
our young men will do tficir duty. Il is in this sense that I 
suggest a gentle well-directed action on the part of the Uiii- 
versities. If they make bachelorship one of the qtialilj'ca- 
lion-' for the Entrance examination, llie battle will be half W'On 
for the struggling minorilv. Sucli action no w’ay involves 
intciTcrd^ce* with the religious or social prejudices of the 
peopldy bticaurse.tbc Shastrns do not comjiel a boy to marry 
before he is quite prepared to undertake a householder’s 
duties. On the contrary, the Hindu scriptures insist upon 
the boy studying up to at^ least 25. The present foriii of 
marriage before that age U obviously meant as betrothal. If 
boys refuse to marry before 16-18, girls will have to w'ait. 
But this refusal can be based only upon a ruling of such 
'authority as students cannot set at naiiglil. It is quite true' 
that the Hindus cherish the greatest respect for traditional 
doctrines. But that applies, if at all, only to tlse orthodox 
and the illiterate classes. Manu, the ancient sage, is a great 
authority, and js, no doubt, recognised as such by every Hindu 
graduate. But the authority of our modern Manu, the Vice- 
Chancellor^of the tFnivef^ity, for instance, does notciirry less 
weight with the averjage^ BiA. and M.A. A Universty 
degree'^is iirdispeiSs^le. ' To the majority of young coHfegians 
it is their means of livelihood. I am convinced the University 
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can do us great service in this way. Ai?d I am equally con- 
vinced that the educated class would be pr.-ofoundly tlrankful 
for the relief. Whether it is practicable t6 make such a rule 
it is for the authorities to determine. But I am supported by 
the general approval of Hiikdu graduates. And they know 
what is best for them. I make the same appeal to the Edu- 
cational Department and to the olht'r departments*' of ilie 
State, also to private oiliees and firms. Give a long,, notice, 
5, or, if you like more years — after which you will prefer the 
unmarried candidate for employment to the married one, 
all other qualifications being equal. Why slu)uldr.^hc child- 
ren suffer for the parents* sins?** they ask me. But there 
will be little to suffer save amongst fools and idiots, if you 
give fair warning. And even if the arraiigemont does cause, 
suffering or inconvenience, what arc v^e to do ? Is it not jo 
acc/irdancc with the Divine law that tlH.‘ son must suffen* foi 
the«fatlK^r^s sin ? And in this very instance, do not childrcii 
suffer for the sins of their parents — the iguoi anrc or cirpidily 
which leads the parents to keep their children in lifelong 
bondage? This custom entails nuicli more sun’eriikg tl/5lji 
would be caused by the arrangement 1 suggpst. And thtm 
let it be remembered that om*' the University Henato has laid 
down the rule, Hindu parents will be only too glad to avail 
themselves of it. Even the more ignorant among them will, 
^ri thcii* own interest, prefer that their sons should obtain a 
degree before entering upon the trials of married life. The 
Hindu father cares quite as much for his son*s income as for 
•his marriage. Under this head 1 make other minor sugges- 
tions such as offering inducements to girls remaining longer 
at school frhan at present, of describing the evils of' early 
marriage in fec'liool books, and so on. None of these sugges- 
tions need legislatioe interference of any hind nf hnt^ver* 

In the seventh paragraph of Notelrefer to the marriage 
of girls of 8-10 to old men of ^50-60. 

diaws pf the girla make money otit pf te’ansac- 

tiohs. Let this money he set apiwt .fot l^ ^ 
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told that the money paid by the bridegroom is supposed by 
law to^elong to'thS- girl. But in practice it is appropriated 
by the father. If tins is fraud it must be so declared, and the 
•fraudulent parent must be made an example of. Sometimes 
the bridegrbonkmay present his father-in-law with 10,000, Rs- 
of whi^h the latter may appropriate 9,000 and act apart the 
remaining 1,000 as the biide’s palla. Iii this case it may *not 
he impossible to find out if the father sold his girl for a thou- 
sand rupees only when tlicre were otiicr buyers in the caste 
olfering a larger price. The bribe at times am(Tuiits to Rs. 
50,000 aijicvcn more. Let caste bo called upon to regulate 
this matter. 

In the 8th and last para. 1 refer to another kind of infant 
marriage. I need not here dwell upon that scandalous 
arrangement. Can no power prevent it? 

Side by side with elTorts in this direct ion, the people musi 
also be roused from their apathy of ages. Every locality 
niight to have lyi Association in aid of social and domestic 
leiorm. To begin wiili borne — more value ought to be placed 
ujmn the life ami liberty of woman. She must be treated iu 
practice as the exact e(|iial of man. The idea of inferiority, 
which always j)iRccs the girl next to the boy in the Hindu 
lemschold, ought to be gradually cfiaccd. Woman’s first 
duty is doubtless at home — but she is not therefore to he * 
treated as a drudge and an encumbrance, to be got rid of ihe.^„ 
soonest that could be. Then some of the habits of the people 
require to be changed — the sleeping in tlic-same room, talking 
about forbidden subjects in thp presence of girls, foul lan- 
guage and filthy jokes, insane ceremonies at marriage, preg- 
nancy, birth,. *rhe, studied segregation of women in their 
montlily trouble, and other stupid practices, ought to be slowly 
^,ot rid of. Local Associations could bo of immense service 
in the matter. The school-master, tooj can eo-operatc with 
advantage. Schools arc a hotbed of the vices of youth. 
Many tTf these evils will, of course, ccmlinvtio so long as hunljn 
nature remains the' same. But not a few of tliem arc pro- 
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ventible. Rome and Greece suffered From the same social 
pests as India now suffers, in a more or lop intense form, tiH 
Christianity softened and humanised a population of veiy 
little better than beasts. India is under a Christian Govern- 
ment. Can the Government do nothing to picvent the out- 
ward manifestations of man’s animal nature, in the form of 
obs^cene songs, abusive epithets, and indecent speech and 
gesture? I dare say the policeman is under instruction to 
arrest an offender, if he is found disturbing the public peace. 
But the policeman in India scarcely comes up to his work in 
such matter. The school-master must take his place if he is 
at all worth his salt. Who has not heard the language used 
by our school-boys ? For the slightest difference of opinion, 
and often out of mere wantonness or force of habit, we hear 
striplings of 8 and 10 treating each other’s female relations 
toManguage quite incredible to the European in its gross 
suggestiveness and amplitude of resource. The schoolmaster 
oughLto exert himself, though in the face of the parent’s own 
default he cannot do much all at once. After all the evil is 
traced home to the domestic circle, and the father of the 
family is responsible for it. He must set his' house in order. 
Let him try his best to free his home of such foul atmosphere. 
Let him take a vow not to marry his sons before 20 (his reli- 
gion does not force him to do it), jior to attend foolish ceremo- 
nies, including the performance of an early marriage, nor to 
•countenance them in any way. The Hindu is too sensible not 
to know that infant marriage is a crime against nature, against 
manhood, and more especially against womanhood, and that 
deterioration of a noble race is its direct outcome. It is for 
the Hindu to profit by the knowledge so far as he can help 
himself. 

The problem .of compulsory M’idowhood appears to me to be 
more eai^ to solve either by th<? people or otherwise, although 
it is quite true that this wretched custom is of a much earlier 
d^fe than infant marriage which is « €^inparatively*mode^^ 
growth. ^ Is it possible for any man 'of sense to believe that 
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tlie ancient Hindu saJgcs, who prescribed a protracted moral 
snid intellectual dishipline for the male student^ if not also for 
the female^ could have enjoined or even suggested a practice 
«so destructive, as early marriage is, of national development ? 
The noble instUution of S^ayamvara gives a lie to advocates 
of infant marriages, if there are any such advocates. With 
enforced widowhood the case seems to be different. No Hiiiidu 
widow ift early days could re*marry. But what was the object 
of the prohibition ? Only to keep the property of the deceas- 
ed husband in the family. The younger brother of the 
deceased niiRisband kept his place till a son was born to the 
widow. That arrangement then went out of vogue and *Suttee 
was substituted. Suttee has been abolished by law, but the 
Hindu widow, though nominally allowed to remarry, remains 
in the same position as before without any of the advantages 
above referred to. I do not ask for a new law even here* to 
ameliorate her condition. All that I seek is that Act XVT of 
1850, passed in her favour, may be made fairly operative. If 
the three suggestions I make in this connection are impracti- 
calfle it is for my Hindu brethren to treat them as they 
deserve, and find out other means for themselves. They need 
not be discussed here at length. An important suggestion 
was made to me the other day — that the State may rule or the 
caste may arrange that the yidow shall have a handsome pev- 
sonal allowance lhade to her out of her late husband’s effects.* 
One reason why she is forced to remain in widowhood is that- 
it enables her parents or protectors to appropriate what is 
meant for her own comfort and independence, If she remar- 
ries the widow forfeits her late husband’s property. Now, if 
her protectors have actually to make her a liberal •allowance, 
they may very likely think it good business to part with the 
widow and keej^ her money. Thus a door •would be opened 
to remarriage. In the case of widows without property— a 
most pitiable condition of life — the temptation is far greater 
to enter into another alliance. But the victim has few friends 
and a l(fl*ge number ef enemfes, beginning with parents %nd 
relations. ‘The marri^e ceremony includes costly formaMties 
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and tedious details. The Brahmin rcftisos to oflicialc iinlo', 
heavily bribed. In such ca^c^ could it u6i be ruled .rtiat i\v/> 
or three declarations at intervals before, say the Ilcgislrar or 
the Magistrate, should constitute remarriage ? The wido\x 
and the man of her choice may go to the ofti/Jial and declare 
that they wish to remarry. This is inciely a suj^gcstlon. 
Aiwther suggestion that 1 would respectfully submit to the 
caste is that in case of crime, the betiayer of the uidow as 
well as the union iniatc^woman he' oolf should be visited uith 
displeaburc. Aliortioii and infanticide — more prevalent 
than people ha\c any idea of — will never deercasr uilebs the 
betrayer is made to btar his part of the rcspoiibibililv . 1 

know this is not done even in England. But the law ofllie 
Cabtc can reacli where tlie law of tin* Court cannot or will 
not. My last suggestion is about a National As&ociation witJi 
nifinerou's local blanches. T lunogieat faith in tlie pouerol 
buch an Association bolli as a medium of education and as 
an interpreter between the people and the ytate. But Hindu 
leaders can best inUiate such a movciiient; they alone can 
make it popular. There will be no lack of sympathy Ifoni 
those whose sympathy is worth having. I think I have shown 
that much at Iea>t. Let a dozen Hindus of talent and inihieuce 
stand up, and let each of them declare before a public inecling 
that his life shall henccfortli bc^lived for the restoration of 
woman in India to the position for wdiich natHrc has designed 
-her, and which the S/iaslras have tliemsclves determined. 

WIFE MURDERS. 

It woukl be iutciesting to know how many cases of wife 
murder happen in Bombay every year, and how many of these 
cases are due to ^Ill-sorted child marriages. ^The immediate 
cause is said to be infidelity which includes the imwiL 
lingness of the girl-wife to render conjagjU. ^ffties to sonic 
hulking, ruffian of a.hiisband whose ideas ^JChe matter are 
si^thetimcs less natural than lEose obtain|n^“^Qpgst ^animals. 
Such is the history of the last two or iasO? reported. 
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Tlie wile '' dreafts •coming in contact with the husband/* 
^ She if dragged “4ioinc” from under the parental roof and 
there slaughtered* w’ith as little concern as if she were a dc- 
lucstrc fowl. Her parents arc helpless : it would be a '^shame** 
unto them lo^ interfere. In other eases the wife may go 
wron^. Ts a young woman, married against her will, so very 
much fo blame if she desorls the miserable old skunk wlio 
M'ill lo^d it over her and force licr to find a living for hinisclf 
and family? Wlien she cannot bear \\\e zuluin she yields 
readily to temptation. Tlicn the biisbiind murders her in 
cold bh^Q^ and his friends clap their liands — vah shabas. 
The Government at last liangh the husband and goes to 
bed, satisfied that it lias done its duty to God and to man. 
Let us have a return, giving llio number and liislorj^ of 
wife-murders amongst the lower cla&scs.* 

COMPULbOllY WIDOWHOOD AND • 
THEOSOPHY. 

I am reminded of a correspondence wliich passed some 
Iftue ago between two Theosophists, a Native and an English- 
man. The roj-mer seems to have asked his English friend 
to pre.-cribe some remedy for the woes ofwidowdiood in India 
— the sins committed by, and often on, the helpless widow ; 
and the consequences. The English friend prescribed a 
noii-stiinulatiiig diet, rebuked his ‘Mirother” for his iinpV 
deuce in having asked dor checks, and tlicn read to him a 
scathing sermon part of which I quote below: — 

Hal, please, don’t write to me about your erring couutiy-* 
— who are altogether more sinned against than sinning. 
It is you, or your couiitry-w^/i who err and who are the 

*On 27th March 1887 Malahari wrote : “ Girls of 11 are assauUot] by 
their hasbands in a fit of jealousy or anger, and the jnatter sonystinies comes 
before the Conrft Wo had a case last year, in \ihich a man was ill^iieed of 
having mardefed his wife of 11 at Parel. Girls 6f 11 married and living with 
their husbai^s, Jbwioe, thrice or fom 4iime8 their ago, now aa?d then to be 
killed when they arc not snfficiojitly obedient or hardworking* 'according to 
the husband's ideas of obedience and bard work I And yet, we are assnrod 
that infant marriages do not ocenr amongst the lower elassea, that thov ^o n o 
harm wherever they odbuy^^aud that" they are a *^eacmineat*’ leadiSg^to 
liolincss and happiness.'* 
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persons really to blame for any slips of the weaker sex. Not 
only does your opposition to widow-remarriage, which is diearly^ 
authorized by the Shastras, tend in a climate like that of 
India to sin, but by refusing dr neglecting to develop ^ 
and cultivate the minds of your women, you retain them in 
the position of animals, and are directly and distinctly re- 
sponsible for all the sins into which they are led hf their 
animal instincts. r 

Someofyou think that by living, yourselves, chaste lives 
and otherwise raising your own mental and moral status, you 
will attain mokhsha — but I warn you that it is not That 
karma (overs all the effects, all your acts and omissions, and 
that each and all of you who aid to maintain and keep in force 
wicked and injurious customs, which result in impurity ajid 
sin ill the persons of your weaker fellow-creatures, will most 
assuredly share in the reflex vibrations of those evils things. 

It is all very fine for you men to reprobate the unworthi- 
ness of your poor, untaught, child-like sisters — they at least, 
even if they do in their ignorance sin, suffer for it here. Byt 
you-— you who by your supineness in this most vital of all 
questions, liy your prejudices or selfishness,' are the real 
source of all this evil — are think you, to get oft* scotfree? 

Believe me this is not how the universe is arranged — this may 
he^human^ but it is not divine jusV’ce, and all this evil blots 
Its inevitable stain on t/our Karma, and, although you 
-escape here, you will elsewhere pay to the last jot the penalty 
for that sin of which you are in reality the origin and cause. 

Do not deceive yourselves — the Karma of the most un- 
worthy of your untaught, semi-animal sisters, will be a 
protecting angel, compared with the retributive .demon that 
will scourge you, pure living, highly intellectual Brahmins, 
who thorough indolence,^ selfishness, prejudice, £hd what not, 
aid to keep in force a monstrous; system which, necessary 
consequence, leads the poor wothen too often into ^il ways. 

.Xiut each man who does not reisqlutely' up against this 
system, whiefh degrades half the ctuld^enjif 1$^ motherland 
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to the position of ani&als, remember that his kaftna shares all 
•the animality that results, and when he pretends to lament over 
the depravity of his injured sisters let him take to his heart 
» the answer of the prophet to David, ‘ Thou art the man 

• A SINGLE SUGGESTION. . 

A Madras friend thinks it would be better if I made* one 
comprdliensivc suggestion instead of the half dozen already 
made. Well, there is no harm in trying. The other day 
1 was closeted with a veteran jurist, who is as conservative 
and as •intich a stickler for the law as any Hindu ^hastri 
could be. As he pulled to pieces some of my suggestions, 
he threw out a hint which struck me as worth serious consi- 
deration. I have already made use of some of his suggestions 
for which I must disclaim credit. The cause may suffer by 
plagiarism of any sort. Now as to the principal sugges^on. 
Suppose a majority of Hindus say that child marriage being 
a religious institution (which is not true) they cannot 
practically question its sanctity, the Hindu reformer may 
meet him somewhat in this wise. Granted, for argument's 
sake, that his Church obliges every Hindu father to marry 
his children at an early age.* But like the Church the State 
also has some claim upon him. In justice to society, there- 
fore, there ought to be a ciril ceremony besides the so-called 
religious ceremony. Marriage is a contract of assent, and 
having come to the age of discretion (say 18 and 16) the* 
contracting parties may be called upon to make a declaration, 
before some public officer, that they are of one mind. Two 
children may be married at 6 and 4 respectively, but on 
arriving at puberty, both of them must declare their willing- 
ness to abide by the contract made by the fathers or guardians. 
Circumstancesi may occur in the intervaf which !bri^ the 
possibility ^f a happy union, and in that case eithS^r both 
of the parties may repudiate the marriage, as Mahomedans 
do now, according to Mr. Maccee, who wrote on the subject 
to the* Times of InAia last week. The declaration mayrSc 
made privately, if not before the Magistrate, say before a 
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Native and an English member, of llu* Council, To avoid 
fiaud, births, adoptions and marriages may be regiS^tcrod^ 
Thus the object of a progressive society may be easily gained, 
without any State interference with the religious usages 
of the people. This is a mere suggestion, and I know there 
are difficulties in the way of woi king it, especially parental 
cocHcion and perhaps a foiced consummation of the marriage 
vow. But thc«!e could be ob'^iated. At any lalc, It seems 
to me tliat the dread of the cxcicise of ficc will on the part 
of their children would prevent eight-tenths of Hindu parents 
from marrying off infdnts. As it is they consrMor clnld 
marriage to be a very doubtful investment. The new arrange- 
ment would make it a dangerous c\periment altogether. No 
Hindu would court a public scandal such as inevitable on 
his son or daughter refusing to cairy out his wishes ni the 
mo^t important concern of life. But lot me saj again, this 
U a mere suggestion for Jlindii lefonncis to consider. As to 
compulsory widowhood I ^aid last week -make a fair 
allow'ance to the widow from the luisbaiKPs projierty, and in 
many a case you either anielioiate her position as it is, or 
compel the selfish parent or guardian to got nd of her by 
remarriage, llaid is the lot of the jouug Hindu widow and 
it draws Icais of blood fiom those who watch her caicer oi 
agony and shame ! ^ 

THE NECESSITY OF GOVERNMENT 
CO-OPERATION. 

The weekly Subodh Patrika of Bombay writes without 
hope. The writer is afraid of any action either on the part of 
the University or the Slate. The argument is that inviting 
the co-operation of Government shows weakness. 1 contend 
thatjt show^ .strength. Here -is a nalion suflfcrirjg for cen- 
turies' a disease. If tjiere is a prospect of the chief phy- 
sician curing the patient, in consultalinn with the family 
doctors, is there any shatne' or harm in; "applying for an 
“tJp^'fation? ' I have observed ^ one about the 

Hindu mind. It spends its<^f on spdmiti^ioh and stops at 
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the threshhold of action. In this matter the evils arc 
|ickno^ledged on ail hands as leading to the deterioration of a 
splendid race. Afe the Hindus wise in trusting too much to 
their *own unaided efforts ? Modem education is not likely 
to help them much in this direction. And a religious revival 
under*thc circumstances is out of the question. It may be 
worth * mentioning that the custom of infant marrjage 
has spread from the Brahmans to the other Hindu castes, 
and 1 am told it is now becoming fashionable amongst the 
Musulmans. Compulsory widowhood, too, began with the 
Brahmayc^nd has been borrowed by the lower classes. 
The/ashion will never go out so long as there is a'strong 
intellectual class ruling the masses socially. And even 
supposing that five hundred years hence the masses may be 
sufficiently educated to help themselves, are we to do 
nothing for them in the meantime ? The least that the State 
can do is to ascertain the popular feeling. 1 believe not •one 
out of ten Hindus will deny that tlic customs are ruinous. 
That done, the State may take the representatives of the . 
ptJfeple into confidence and devise practical remedies, keep- 
ing itself as mijch in the background as possible. Luckily, 
circumstances seem to be very favourable to tliis plan of action. 
There are so many classes affected by the evils. Reform 
may begin with one or more of tlicsc classes least affected, that 
is not hopelessly wedded to the fashion. The ^Brahmans,* 
who suffer most, but who are the least willing to be reliev- 
ed, may be left to themselves. I do not want coercion of any 
kind. If we can move the people ourselves, well and good/ 
But have we been able to make an impression after a strug- 
gle for 80 many . years ? is there any real chance of 

success in future ? 1 know of no Hindu paper so jealous 
of extei^^l prepare as the .Gujarati. And what; does the 
Oujarati &y l Something to this effect--Hindi^.^iiliff^^ 
have done their bjsst to shake off the evils, but the^ Could not 
succeed without some, tuithoritative arrangement to lean upon. 
The Ikdu Praka^h^ true traditipn^^ o^eryes thajMhfi. 
time has now c^e for a combined action on the part ot the 

4 
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people and the State. I am myself entirety of that opinion, 
though I do not wish to force it upon othei*s. But forcGod*s 
love don'^t tell me it is all right with the people, and that 
leaders of society as well as the State have done their duty 
by the victims of social tyranny. Officials have some excuse 
for want of spontaneous action, not so our enlightened Hindu 
brethren.**' 

WHY NOT TAX CHILD-MARRIAGES^? 

An esteemed correspondent writes to ask why a tax may 
not be imposed on child marriages. This suggestion, I am 
told, was made some years ago by a Native gcntleriTah of great 
judicia*! experience. I do not know what valid objections 
may be urged against the proposal. But personally I see no 
reason at present why a formal ban may not be placed upon a 
practice which results in such widespread mischief to public 
interests, and which is so noxious to the best cultivated sense 
of ^he community. At any rate, if the Finance Minister 
promises to apply an Infant Marriage Tax to the education of 
unprotected wddows, he may count upon my support — and my 
blessing. The point is worth cons ide ring. 

*This suggestion was firtt made on 12th November 1857 by Mr. Pes- 
tauji Byramji Dautra to Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, who brought 
it to the DOtico of tho Guvoroment of India in the following words on 2l8t 
November 1857, “ The scheme under notice seems to tho Biglit Honourable tho 
Governor in Council to bo open to fewer objections than most of those which 
ebave been proposed for raising new taxes.” At that time a License Bill had 
been introduced and was one of the burning questions of the day. Mr. 
Dautm’s Buggestion was probably not accepted as besides a tax on marriages 
ho had also recommondod a tax on the religious ceremonies of baptism, ciroum- 
oision, assumption of the Janoi (sacred thread) by the Hindus or of tho Sudra 
by the Parsis, and on other initiatory rites. A Madras Civilian in March 1^7 
advocated tho taxation of iufant-marriages as follows 

‘‘The Balt Tax is already, to all intents and purposes, a poll tax, and a poll 
tax of the moe^* iniquitous kind, as I poinU^ out at some length (but quite 
in vain) in your journal, some years o^. Why should not tbe money raised 
by it be levied on marriages instead ? No one need object to pay a fee for bis 
marriage, and those wIm choose to spend larger sums on pompops ceremonies 
merel;]^^ tfie soke of &play might fairly be made to Gontrfbipite«|>art of their 
volantafy%:^S;^ditnre to tho State ; while those Itorbai^ns who choose to 
condemn hapless children to a life of misery might at least be J£ed heavily, if 
they cannot be punished as they ought to be. What aort pf Ideas of liberty can 
they have, and how far can th^. qualided for self-gcym^ent, who will not 
even^llow a woman to wear her owm hair br.n^y ijdahdb to de^ so ? If 
lihevimda religioni^ly sanctions any ^aohr^trictiohs ',4n liberty it is high 
thne that our edaeated Bndunih friends began to 
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SIGNIFICAlfcE OF CORONERS’ INQUESTS. 

Government decline to interfere with the social or religious 
concetns of the people in this country. How, then, do they 
defend Coroners^ Inquests? In order to detect crime or trace 
foul phiy ? But why insult the victim who is dead in order to 
punish^hc living offender? That is because, I suppose, huyian 
justice ij imperfect. Then how about holding CoronersMn quests 
on the bodies of those who have died froni accident ? Natives 
are eKtrcmcly sensitive on this point. The Pansi especially 
will give cijcrything he possesses to avert the scandal of the 
corpse of a friend being ripped open by a Feringhee •in the 
presence of other gentiles. A Coroner's inq\iest follows every 
sudden death from whatever cause. Is not this adding sacri- 
lege to misfortune ? That it is a sacrilege may be gathered 
from the fact that a Parsi corpse handled by the Coroner Jias 
small chance of being deposited in the consecrated Towci^ of 
Silence. The orthodox section of the community have to this 
day been denouncing the inquest as Zulum. How does 
Government justify it ? 

WHY VIDIASAGAR FAILED. 

The Bengalee cannot brook the very idea of State action 
of any kind. Do I undersfaiKl my friend to be of the same • 
mind as regards action on the part of the Universities ? 
That would be unfortunate indeed, coining from an advanced 
thinker. My brother reminds me of the efforts of Pandit ’ 
Vidiasagar — how he worked without official aid in any form, 

I am not quite sure if the venerable Pandit scorned friendly 
co-operation from the rulers. But it is certain that he did not 
get it publicly. And what was the result? That Pandit Yidia* 
sagar practicaliy failed. The veteran champion, had 

no equal inspoint of learning and personal influence over the 
people, breaks down in mid career, never to rise ,again» He 
struggles with the eyil.genius of the nation till Gqmplet|ly.M, 
exhausted. He spends his strength and his substance. And 
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jjow we find him almost broken-hearted, * with scarcely ten 
followers to keep up the crusade. What 4s the cause*?— th^ 
people is an inert mass whom it is impossible to move without 
some sort of extraneous action. And let me ask the pitriots 
of Bengal — what have you done for Vidiasagar ? You ought 
to have furi;iished him with lakhs of rupees and thouiiands of 
me?i. Have you so much as made a serious effort to licand by 
him? What theri^ becomes of your boast about helping your- 
selves ? I should like to know the number of University 
Graduates in Bengal and to be told what each has done 
towards bettering the condition of women? , There arc 
7,400,000 widows in tlic province, lias anything been done 
for their education, let alone other social benefits ? 

^ WHAT PANCIIAYETS CAN DO. 

tt is truly gratifying to sec that the subject of marriage 
reforms amongst Natives is occupying the attention of benevo- 
lent English friends in all parts of the country. Amongst 
these silent workers of good we may name Mr. C, W, Whish, 
C.S-, of Shahajehanpur, who has drawn up a programme 
which is likely to meet with general approval. We must say 
here at once that Mr, Whish has confined hin^self merely to 
the public aspects of the qucslfioiu He wants the people 
themselves to regulate marriaf^ expenses, dowry and polyga- 
mous connections; also to obtain an extension of the limit of 
age in the marriage of girls. 

It is well known that the scale of expenses in marriages has 
been forced up by a spirit of emulation to such an extent, 
as not only to lead to almost universal indebtedness and the 
ruin of numbers* of old families, but actually, to prevent poor 
peopii^-aam marrying their daughters at all. The rates of 
dowry to’ a bride arc also unregulated amd exe&ssive, and as 
a reciprocal oKpenditura is expected on tb^ part of the bride- 
family^ a farther impulse is to keeping up the 
exfcssive scale. 
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This evil, comMnod with the unreasoning contempt which 
lias sprung up for the relationship of the bride’s father and 
brother (these tewns being used as expressions of abuse) is 
clearly the root of female infanticide. Among some castes 
marriage assumes the form of a trade and brings infamy.'’ 

Aloftg with these matrimonial customs Mr^ Whish also 
appeals for the suppression of intoxication and the u^e of 
noxiousk drugs, of gambling and other forms of social immo- 
rality, the moral training of youth, and improvement in 
the intercourse between Natives and Europeans.* 

As tom&ans Mr. Whish suggests the formation of local and 
district committees, composed principally of delegate^ from 
each important sub-division of the Caste. He gives a number 
of practical rules for consideration, and is so confident of 
success, if the Paiichayet works with zeal, that he thinks these 
Panchayet bodies may eventually obtain the sanction of^thc 
I.egislature to the solemn decisions of a sub-committee ratified 
by a district committee, and if need be, by a provincial com- 
mittee. That is to say, it could be made penal for any indivi- 
dual to transgress the rules laid down for the benefit of the 
entire community. Such, we. believe, were the Panchayets 
of old, but the life has gone out of them, and the social inter- 
ests of the pijople arc presently at the disposal of selfish and 
irresponsible monopolists.^ We comineiul the scheme under 
notice to every well-wisher of India. It is for the people to 
make it a success* 

GOVERNMENT NEUTRALITY. 

The Government of India professes to be neutral. Why 
then, does it allow cattle-killing on such an enorjnous scale ? 
(This is one of my pet grievances). The cow is sacred to the 
Hindu ; and a foreign Government is bpund to respect his 
religious scruples. But it is not on this account ogJfBi^iat J 
protest against tlm slaughter of kine. India is an^sentially 
agricultural country, and the value to it of its cattle is much 
, greater than to othjr countries. It is true that Mahom^anjgl 
use beef; but if the enlightened British Government %ets 
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lliem an example tiiey are sure to desist* Government 

rule that the army is not to be supplied with beef after duq 
notice ? Let the men have good vegetable and other diet with 
a ration of mutton once or twice a week, if necessary, 1 am 
prepared to prove that this would be better for the army and 
for the country, and what is more, it would end art* inter- 
minable strife between Hindus and Mahomedans, '* which 
may lead one day to serious results. Will Government do 
its duty both from the economic as well as the religious point 
of vie^v ? Tg my mind the cow-question,” which is so often 
made light of, involves grave political issues. 

I said last week that Rajputs do not marry too early now-a- 
days. This is due, at least in part, to English influence. 
The Resident at a Native Durbar is at times guardian of one 
or two minors. And whenever he can, he prevails upon ladies 
of the zenana to put off the young fellows* marriage. So 
long as boys do not marry girls must wait. The latter cannot 
go out of the clan. And what the Chiefs do will be done by 
the Thakurs and other dependents, though the people, not 
being of the same race, are slow to follow. If leaders of 
Native communities set the example, the other members, 
esp^ially of the same sect, arc sure to follow. But where 
is the example? , 

c 'Referring to the proposed InfKnt Marriage Tax a friend 
says the people will not mind it. That they will borrow from 
the sowcar, I doubt this. The sowcar would be very slow to 
‘ lend money for an unproductive investment (in point of 
money, of course !) as the marriage of paupers. 

IS CONCERTED ACTION POSSIBLE? 

It js ah-instructisre fact that no Hindu correspondent has 
yet delfs^dK^he existence of the evils to which I ^ve adverted, 
A few of them say that 1 have over-painted the 'picture of 
misery ; but many seem to take, the picture ail&ithful, if not 
dai^jitly coloured, This is so far a gain-^-^it- 16: half the disease 
cured. The difficulty is about concert^: action. Such ae- 
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tion seems to be iftippssible where societ^ is split up' into 
iunim^rable sects. The number of educated men is pretty 
large. But they •have their way to make iij the world. 
Besides^ we must remember that though taken together the 
number is large enough to be a "force,” still when divided 
into SQ^ts and centres of action, as it is necessary to do for 
practicikl work, the force becomes useless as a iftitional rege- 
nerator. For instance, Messrs. Mandlik and Telang appear 
to work* together as brothers and yoke-fellows in political 
matters ; but for matters social they stand as far^ apart from 
each other as I stand from either of them. Neither they nor 
the ladies (Jftheir families could be induced to be of on^ mind 
where social amenities are concerned. This is the diflSculty. 
It is all well to blame " lip-reformers” and denounce their 
"hypocrisy.” But men cannot be more than human (though 
some of them do abuse me with superhuman energy). The 
best plan of action, therefore is, as I suggested some ^me 
ago, to take up one or two castes readiest for reform and to 
help such from inside and from outside. 

The Hindus, as a people, are the mildest and most law- 
abiding race in the world. And 1 cannot adduce better 
proof of this fact than the way in which the nation has been 
clinging for centuries to a ^‘corrupt and corrupting” social 
law. In somfi of its bearings the law of marriage amongst 
them appears to be not onl^ a one-sided law, but one gene- • 
rally unsuited tq the limes. The people know it to be an 
unequal law, one which has sapped the vitals of society, 
which has partly demoralised it and split it up into a thousand * 
sects (from the original four) wider apart from one anotlier 
than is Zoroastrianism from Judaism or Christianity from 
Islam. And knowing this to be so,^ the people still cling to 
this old law, the mere carcase of the law tljat was. . Now, I 
say, help these children of a larger growth” to J&S#^aw, 
a living, wlfolesome law, a law suited to the wants ^ the age 
and based on humanity and common sense, and the people will 
thankfirily discard tlje ol.d law. Who is to do this? flChe^ 
Government are wringing their "hands in despair. The social 
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leaders of the people won^t do it, because i? is to their advan* 
tage to keep up the corrupt law. The intellectual teaderg 
of the peoplej our only forlorn hopes/^ Seem to be placed 
at a disadvantage for the desired reform. Whateve/ their 
profession at College in fkvour of reform, they have to modify 
them largely on entering upon public life. Our edticaled 
yoi^ng men have to make a position for themselves, hnd for 
this they have to depend more upon the natural Jeaders^' 
of Caste than upon their own merits and the good sense of 
the community. Thus, owing to the timidity of the State, 
the selfishness of the natural*^ leaders of society and the 
helplessness (?) of its educated leaders, the people are 
condemned to lasting stagnation, 

WIDOWS FOR WIDOWERS. 

The Bombay Samachar lights upon a point which will be 
very useful just now to those who arc frightened at the idea 
of widows displacing virgins in case they remarry freely. 
To such alarmists the Samachar points out that Nature 
intends widowers for widows. But even supposing that in 
some cases widows do displace virgins, there is this considera- 
tion not to be lost sight of— that whereas the virgin hopes 
to marry some day, the widow has no hope. The result is 
that the virgin conducts hcrssclf well because it is open to her 
• to Atain a husband some day. But the widow, in her despe- 
ratic^n, is apt to go wrong, disregarding her finer instincts, 
because she knows she lias no chance of remarriage. Make 
remarriage optional for the widow and sec that she does not 
suiFer for taking a second husband ; and you greatly reduce 
the amoui^t of sin and misery incidental to widowhood. The 
very hope tibat may marry again one day will keep the 
young creature from harm. She will then know how to 
resj^^i^^rself. 

WID,OW SHAVING. 

A friend asks why the barbarous practife^ nf shaving widows, 
^ put a atop to ? The widow it.sifeaitid, I ' understand 
before the body of her husband is kejidoVad, and thereafter 
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she is lhaved periodically by the street barber* I cannot say 
whether this practice is general amongst all classes^ But it 
is one of the.cruekst indignities offered to a womans to de- 
prive? her forcibly of her crown of glory. Surely^ the widow 
‘ does not love to be shaved by the street barber ? My friend 
says t4iat this shaving is not enjoined by the shastras ; what 
what il wanted is only a tress, of the hair. But Caste ^ will 
have tlye head shaved clean^ to render the victim hideous to 
look at) and thus to prevent her from thinking of social 
amenities. Confound these fools who pique themselves so 
much on their worldly wisdom ! The indignity only drives 
the girl to desperation j it kills her self-respect. The Woes of 
widowhood are so keenly felt that if the British Government 
were to leave India to-day, they say^ Suttee would be thank- 
fully revived in the country. Now cannot our reformers 
fescue the widow from the barber^s hands? If the hair ipust 
goi cannot the mother or the sister clip it with a pair of 
scissors? Why heap indignity upon indignity till you almost 
brutalise a human being ? Well has Allaf Housein of Delhi 
said: — ^you lock up the girl in a coal room, and still want Her 
to come out spotless E 

CAtfSES OF INFANT MARRIAGE. 

One tendcftcy of the present discussion is to show ^that 
^hild marriage is a custom®of modern growth and that it has* 
little to do with caste 'or religion. Is it not so much the 
easier, then, to shake oif the custom ? I believe early mar- 
riage is "opposed to the spirit of the Hindu Shastras. It may ‘ 
have been forced upon the people under the first Mahomedan 
inroads# But whatever its origin and extent in previous 
times, it is conceded on all hands that the evil is peculiarly 
hdr^sing in our present circumstances. Tbe theory Cli- 
mate calling for ^rly marriages has exploded. Tj^^s^CffSabit- 
ants of Afrka and of islands of the Pacific do not marry 
early. One cause of the prevalence of the evil in Ihdia^ as a ' 
friend eicplained to nys the other day^ is that we Natives ^ 
primary importance to marriage ; we look upon it as the event 
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of life, the be-all and the end-all. Now ‘a rational being 
ought to be prepared for marriage, with its heavy responsi-, 
bilities) before he even thinks of it. He nVust ^rst acquire 
the necessary education, moral and physical. He must' also 
learn to make an income and a provision for himself and the 
future family. And then alone has he the right to marry. 
Mos^ young men would take this course if left to theml^elves. 
But the matter is taken out of their hands by parents or 
guardians. The dread of ea&tc, the love of display, the 
desire for progeny — these are amongst the causes at work. 
And as a result marriage is an all-absorbing toixic in the 
Native family. The home alinospherc is saturated with silly 
notions about marriage. No sooner is baby born than the 
elders of the family begin thinking about its disposal. Poor 
little soul ! Born in bondage and in bondage to remain all 
its (]^ys ! So aU-per\dding is this pernicious idea that it 
cntcis largely even into chiidten\s play. Little boys and 
girls playing with their dolls marry them in form and in 
eftbet, perform the previoa< and the siil)'*-cquent ceremonies, 
carrying the farce down to the birth of dolPs baby I ll( w 
can you save thcoc children from precocious development ? 
Here we come home a^^ain. We must purify the home first 
of all. We must think of our country more tlian of ourselves. 
To say that a man will be absolved of all his siiil merely by 
begetting a son, is preposterous. By doing so before his 
time he will only incur more sin and be open to more sufter- 
iiig. A good thought), a good wordy a good deed in the cause 
'of the country are more potent to save you than any number 
of sons and daughters. To marry and beget before the season 
is very much like suicide and murder rolled together. ‘ 

THE UI^jrATUIlALNESS OF INFANT MARIlIAGB. 

be more unnatural than that an intelligent 
Hindu, knowing that widow marriage is impoasiBle. should 
give away his daughter of throe or four ii^ marriage ? Wc 
<hci^F widows of three now and then. there is tl large 
number of widows under 9. 1 bellevit H was Khaodcrow 
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Gaicowar who celebrated the ‘^marriage’* of two favourite 
pigeflns with all the pomp and circumstahcc of a royal wed- 
ding, including clinners and dahshnas to Brahmans. Brah- 
mans officiated at the ceremony, and the people turned out 
in large numbers to witness it. In fact^ ho Raja could 
have* married himself or his children with greater eclat. I 
suspect His Highness took the pigeons to be his cousins In a 
previo^is avatar. But were not all educated Hindus in the 
country shocked at his barbarous joke ? And now P)1 give 
you my opinion — I think poor old Khanderow was not so 
much to IJ^tno for marrying pigeons as some of my edu- 
cated IJindu friends are for marrying little mites of 
humanity; Khanderow could afford the luxury. The 
feathery bride or bridegroom had no idea of unhappy married 
life or perpetual widowhood. In the latter case you have no 
excuse, nothing to recommend the coupling together of babes 
in the presence of grim uncertainty. Child marriage le^ds to 
manifold evils, and yet the educated Hindu cannot foreswear 
it. Who is more to blame — the illiterate Maratba Prince or 
t5!c educated Brahmin Pandit ? 

THE PRIEST, THE PANDIT AND THE 
. GRADUATE. 

• * * * • 

Mr. S. Ragonath Rao, Assistant Commissioner of Kolar, 

suggests that the Hindu priest and the graduate must be. 
induced to work together in putting down child marriages.^ 
And he says that this could be easily done, as such marriages 
are not religiously enjoined. I have proposed something like 
it at tlfe end of my second Note. Let the priest? tlie pandit 
and the graduate work in concert. The latter two may do so, 
especially' if fpeiidly £ngUsh officers and flic more *enU^ten- 
ed Native Priijees take them in hand. I ain of 

the priest.* But who will move the prince that he^tnay move 
the pandit and the graduate? Tl^e Rajais not a Bralmiin, 
and in*many cases he will be only too^ glad to deiy moUcrrf 
Brabmanio^l teaching. Bitt a Ra^ 6i* Nawab cannot be 
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moved at least under a Member of Council. He needs some 
incentive. Mr. Ragonath Bao says thtft if we only give the' 
Hindu girl her own option as to the time of' m^rria^^ the rest 
will take care of itself. There is much sense in this proposi* 
'tion. The marriageable age is quite optional with ijSindu 
boysr-they cut marry at any agei The same was tt|e case 
witli Hindu girls in former days. The ShMtra^ say nothing 
against the marriage of girls at a mature age. It is 6'nly in 
modern times, and 1 believe under peculiar circumstances, that 
child marriage came into fashion. It seems to me to have 
been merely a precautionary measure at first; a'.fd then as 
Caste went on being divided and sub-divided, and marriager 
able girls became fewer, the custom became established. 
To-day, no Hindu in any part of India can keep his daughter 
unmarried long after having attained puberty. A grown-up 
girl Is to the household a serpent cherished in one’s bosom.** 
V As'lhe elephant is kept best at the Raja’s Darbar so is the 
girl at her husband’s.” To these idiotic and one-sided sayings 
the priest adds his shibboleth, tarta dana maha punya - — t^e 
sooner given away the greater the merit. The fact is, as Mr.. 
Deshmukh observed the other day, woman has no status in 
society. . She is man’s inferior in every respect. She is 
aUowed no will of her own, no power to act. In not a few 
relations she is treated worse than npenials. She is married in 
^ildhood unconscious of the pledge. Now even if this union 
• turns out happy, there is a chance of her becoming a widow, 
And that means her complete obliteration. Henceforth she 
has no hope of happiness ; and either she suffers hei^elf 
to be misled, or what is more frequently the* case, to be killed 
by a process of starvation. The only plausible reason given 
in support of infant marriage is that the girl ' is ^thereby 
savedv^Ot. mischi^ and her parents from prolonged rmpon- 
sibilify/*’*9h^ is false reasoning. The sexual iifstincts in 
woman are almost' invariably quiescent. This ; appetite of 
the tiiinutrried womqn is ' infinitely less strotig than of the 
Anm^ii^ man. . Even in the married sf^^womnn yields to 
the sCTfpimion more under a sense/ of than itidul- 
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gence. This is a physiological fact. It is man generally who 
Is the cause of mjschlef. The fellow makes laws for himself 
and fqr woman, breaks them at will in his own case^ and^n the 
«case of his sisters he not only enforces the laws with rigour^ 
but bag the impudence to justify the course on the ground 
of woipiin’s supposed weakness. This one-sided law obtains 
more or less all over the world — ^in India it is universal And 
inexorable. Why we Hindus are so slow to reform society, 
when we know that reform is urgently called fo^;, is because 
we dp not c^re to treat woman as man^s equab at least socially. 

There is nothing in Nature, and nothing in the SXastras 
making child-marriage compulsory. Then why practise it to 
this frightful extent ? 

Mr. Ragonath Rao further hopes that if infant marrifiges 
gradually go out of fashion, they may, to that extent, rafike 
room for intermarriages. This latter will be a very whole- 
some change if introduced. 1 must not be understood as 
advocating intermarriages between all castes — the day is tgo 
dis&nt for that. But why, for instance, should not all the 
Brahmin castes intermarry ? The Brahmins are sub-divided 
into a number of sects ; and though many of these eat to- 
gether and l\pve other dealings in common, still they avoid 
intermarriage. Nothing co^ild be more unreasonable! Imthc 
same way all the other castes which are closely allied may 
extend their intercourse a step further. Intermarriage was 
generally practised in India befpre till each of the four 
communities broke up into sects and clans. The SAaslras do 
not object to intermarriage within a certain area, the want of 
which is^a serious drawback both to' the growth and the unity 
of the people. 
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INFAI^T MARRIAGE I-N 'INDIA. 

, ^ NOTE //. 

[WITH SUGGESTIONS REVISED AND AlilPLIFIED.] 


In continuation of my notes, dated 15tli August, on the 
subject of Infant Marriage and Enforced Widowhood, I have 
now to sub^iit tlie following points for consideration: — 

L That my statement has been accepted as being generally 
correct, and tliat several of my suggestions have commended 
themselves, partly or wholly, to some representative Hindu 
gentlemen and responsible Hindu journalists. It may be 
added here that a few of these have actually suggested direct 
legislative action as chief remedj for the evils under notice. 

n. That it has been shown that Infant Marriages con- 
tribute very largely to compulsory Widowhood, 

III. That Infant Marriages foi rn no part of a religious 

institution in India. ^ 

IV. That the nominal marriage of a Hindu girl is not 
insisted upon cither by her religion or caste much before 
puberty ; and that even after that period the girl is fit to be 

, mafried on performing certain expiatory rites. 

V. That according to Shastras no Hindu male may marry 

before he has gone through a prolonged course of moral and 
intellectual discipline. This condition places him between 
20 and 80, and it also naturally implies that his wife should 
be much above 12. * ^ 

VI-, That in spite of this salutary rule the fashion of dhild 
maiiriaji;e9 b^s become all but universap^ ia modern Jndia-*- 
in as many as 60 to 80 per cent, of ^rls being found 

premature^ married. * • 

Vll. That the educated clashes and all eenaible HindusT genes* 
ralfy d^lore the evil results of the but Jt| the* absence 

ofsoinc AUffloiiitATtvjB uEavhATipif. are quite unable 
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to help themselves*^ Jk is too much to expect individual re- 
forincrt in India, with their peculiar habits and usage^ to 
discard a deep-rootf?d and wide-spread custom where tluJ area 
of selection in a caste is extremely limited, and wiiere both 
parties to a coijtract of marriage are seldom or never of the 
same nfind as regards the disadvantages of the ^custom. In 
some esftte the leading members have tried corporate action, 
but without avail. For instance, a society was formed at 
Ahinedabad a few years ago, the members of which pledged 
themselves not to marry their children under Certain fixed 
limits of agOjjj^ But as there was no binding agreement, no 
real and uniform bandobast^ and as breach of faith inX^olved 
no inconvenience, the volunteers, many of them earnest and 
sincere men, fell aw^ay when their turn came for action. 

VIII, That this being so, it is desirable that the State 
should co-operate with Society to sonic extent, at least*ia 
the initial stage of reformation ; that it should lend *the 
cause the weight of its moral influence, should invite the 
confidence of representatives and otherwise aid them in thc^* 
struggles for self-improvcmcnt. Such action is quite compe- 
tent to the State*; in pu))lic interests it can and ought to co- 
operate with the people so far without resorting to any form 
^of ‘‘Interferciyjc” rightly understood, 

"iX, That Infant Marri^es lead to a variety of niiscliiefe , 
They may lead to unhappiness, and they do lead to suffering 
in the case of women and to early widowhood ; they lead to 
panperism and to (ieterioration of the race. I submit that 
the State is bound to deal with at Ic^st some of these public 
aspects o| the evil. 

X. Tliftfr J propose two methods of action— to dis-» 
courage to encourage reform in ^he 

matter. With regard to theibrmer (a) I propose jfh^ij^Bfter 
due noticei fhelJniyetsity (which is not a State 
nmy declare the warned ineligible for Matricula- 

tion, ahd:^t FeliWships and Seholarshi may be MhenHae • 
refused to^marr^daiudents at College. Further^ that heads 
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of Public Departfnenta may prefer th^ unmarried candidate 
to the married^ all other qualihcatious being equal^ This 
second proposal might need longer notice. « And then, too^ t 
would gladly avoid it if a more feasible alternative could be 
found. At the same time, 1 cannot help Observing that everf ^ 
this proposal, as it is, docs not fall within th& legitiny^te de'- 
finition of thte word Interference. If parents and guardians 
claim to be free to marry their minor charge at any age, is 
noi the State also free to exercise its patronage to the best 
advantage consistently with its principles of public morality ? 
Government do not employ physically or morally incompetent 
persoris,* however pitiable their circumstances ?Bay be. In 
the case of girls who are minors, and not a few of them or- 
phans, the duty of the State to protect their interests becomes 
imperative. It is not, therefore, on grounds of justice, but of 
practicability that I am induced to view this proposA With 
dii&dence. A practical suggestion elicited in the course of the 
present discussion is worth mention here — that children may 
be betrothed at any time, but that on coming to years of dis- 
cretion they may be given the opportunity of ratifying jthef 
contract previously entered into without their assent* 

* • 

My other method (i) is that special inducements may be 

offered to grown up pupils at school, especially to girls,^ in the ^ 
shape of, scholarships, prizes, medals, &e. 

lieferrtng again to suggestion (a) I mtfy be permitted to 
enumerate a few cases with which the British Government 
hats been Constrained to deal in a public manner. And though 
all these cases are not exactly parallel, still they iktl more or 
less under the same category, the difference being |Piore of 
d^ree thari of kind. I'^he results of a child i.ve 

almost as^ inevitably mischievous as of many other sock! cus^ 
toT^ in India which the British Governmel^i already 
put down:^ some points the result of sue|t are 

indeed more mlschievoud; We have, for W 

,.\;^Msinaiiou. Defiance of the #r eved 

neglect or ondkion to lake the bwcfif lo^ made 
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penal. Students and applicants for State employment are 
cequii%d to produce tljp Vaccinator's certificate. Then, 
during epidomics, patients, of whatever caste, are forced to 
• take hospital medicines. Af^ain, wc have the Coroner's Inquest 
in cases. of accident and of suspected crime. All these inea« 

. sures aj^c extremely repugnant to the religious* sense of the 
community, and none of them was asked for by them or their 
representatives. On t)ie contrary, their introduction was 
bitterly opposed by the majority. And yet, in the interest 
of the people these measures had to be forced upon them 
under speci4c penalties. There was State action of th^e same 
kind, apparently more arbitrary, in the suppression of Satfi^ 
infanticide, self-torture, lotteries, gambling on holidays, and 
other religious prsictices, so-called. Slavery and the traffic in 
human beings had similarly to be put down wit!) a high hand, 
though we know that in some cases the slaves tliemselve^ no 
doubt under inspiration from tlicir masters, declared for bond- 
age in preference to freedom, ami though such selling and 
buying was alleged to have the sanction of religion amongst 
some nations. A Government, whicii has done so much for 
the happiness and advancement of mankind, shows strange in- 
consistency’ in declining to act in the present case as supreme 
' guardian of 1 4c interests committed toils care. If it waits 
for the' entire population t%bc sufficiently educated to help, 
themselves, or to apply for aid from without, it lays itself open 
to the same charge of inconsistency. The Parsi Act, the 
Brahmo Act and other legislative meanircs to regulate, 
inheritance, succession, &c., were not undertaken at the in- 
stance qt entire CQtnmuiiities or even all their leaders. Thus, 
then^ |^4M^ of its own past experiendb the least 

that do in this matter is to co-operate with 

enlightened to the extent above Tnditiated. 

The Jl^arriage^ taken deepfioot^in the 

iitdivid<^$ l>y tbemseivi^ will 
tiever The cjctstp^m is like a chronic too 

obstinaW,t^;||0dAtT>nW to 

knd ftUStoinj^d'^tWti atone suooessifWliy, 

8 * 
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At the end of my first note on Infant Marriage I hare 
called attention to two scrioir»ly objectionable forms of the 
custom — ^young girls married to old men and grown up girls 
married to boys. Is it too much to call upon Society and tbe 
State to protect minora from such obvious injustice t 


BEHRAMJI M, MALABARK 

Bmubatf, 23rd October 1884. 
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ENFORCED WIDOWHbOD. 


NOTE //. 

8VOQGSTIONS REVISED AND AMPLIFIED,] 


As to Enforced Widowliood it is in some points a more 
difficult and a' much more delicate question to deal witlw 
Nobody wi^es the young widow to be remarried by force. 
Only let second marriage be optional with her. This justice 
has already been accorded to woman under Act XV of 1856. 
But though the British Government in India has made the 
remarriage of widows perfectly legal in theory, practically 
the enactment brings little relief to them. In effect it l^ves 
the widow very nearly where she was before ; and by betray- 
ing its own weakness, it upholds the pretensions of caste. The 
struggle between the two parlies, as unequal as ever, has new 
been rendered doubly sharp. This conflict appears to be in- 
compatible witlr the avowed object of the Legislatuic, and it 
may ruin the cause of reform. The Code sanctions the remar- 
' riage of widows. But Caste tears up the sanction with vindic- 
tive zeal, and visits witli^its severest displeasure all those- 
concerned in an act sanctioned by the law of Nature and con- 
firmed by the law of the land. Europeans cannot realise the 
fiill meaning of'' excommunication in India. It means the , 
snapping of cherished domestic ties, the upsetting of close 
social relations for an essentially Iwine-loving people^ the for- 
feiting of everything that makes life bearable. Let* the Courts 
call upon the Punebayet to show cause foa its action wherever 
it is found to be vexatious, affording somh faeiliti^ touche 
victims at the same time ; and excommunication null lose half 
its ' terrors* Such a step, jnecessitated by the ineffectual 
advanca^ade in 18S6f will curb the recklessness of thest^g 
and breathe a sense ^ seeurity into the weak. To add to 
difficulties in the way of widow marriage. there are the ex- 
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peiises. The priest will not officiate at tlie' ceremony for liis 
usual fee. In view of these and other difficulties I now Submit 
the following revised suggestions : — 

That^ if possible, the widow be helped to a handsome' ^ 
allowance from her husband^s effects, so as to make her inde- 
pendent of those whose interest it is in many cases to keep her 
a widow all her life. 

n. That^in the interests of widows ill-provided for, the 
marriage ceremony be made as inexpensive as possible— >fur 
instance, by ruling that two or three declaratioi^ before tiic 
Registrar may constitute marriage. 

HI. That Government may be pleased to make annual 
grants for a few ycai'b to a Widow Marriage Fund in aid of 
the movement. 

r 

IV. That special educational facilities be provided for 
widows, to enable tlicm to qualify themselves as school 
mfstresses, midwivc&, medical practitioner's, and so on. 

It would be wrong, 1 submit once more, to trust entirely 
to the unaided efforts of indi\iduals. Such CiTorts may have 
succeeded in European countries where society is more or 
less compact and homogeneous. But in India, ^ith its innu-^ 

, mef able *sects cut off from one another by wide difference in 
locality, language and other bonds of national unity, and 
where social life is regulated by the ipse dixit of an intensely 
conservative and irresjmnsible priesthood ; where men’s minds 
efing to the glories of the past too tenaciously to be diverted 
to the more glorious possibilities of the present or the future ; 
spontaneous and self-helping progress ts, to my thinking, im- 
possible. It is n^ssary, no doubt, that social leigleili should 
pafe theWy for action on tlic part of the But at the 

same tirneii is equally necessary, I hold, that tb^ State should 
brush away obstacles In the path of progress» Biten te the re- 
call for succour, approve and ai^eal, 

l&hd in short, show itself ready to guide fhe of a nation 
struggling in Second childhood# jNfen cfiaraeter 
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of British administration in India, and this spirit of statesman- 
ship shall have to be maintained if Britain wishes to vindicate 
her moral supremftcy. Let me not be misunderstood again as 
tliroiving the " burden of responsibility on the rulers. The 
slim total of my demand on the State is for temporarj/ aid and 
ctwpiiraiion^ such as it has more than once extended before to 
less urgent reforms. This friendly action is of vital ^impor- 
tance to the cause, and 1 cannot therefore lay too much stress 

upon it or repeat the demand too often or in too many forms. 

• 

Now whatever the attitude of statesmen, it does not absolve 
social lcad?i's from their liability which is ci^mparativcly 
heavier. But in tlie case of the hatter it must be remembered 
that most of tliem, as individuals, are far from being free 
agents. And though anxious to take the initiative, they dare 
not do so unless assured of conibiiiarion from within and co- 
operation from without. As to the l)cople I observe the 
national conscience is being slowly awakened to the urgency 
of reform. Signs are viable in some parts of earnest inquiry 
discussion. Encouraged by tiicse signs of the times I «m 
arranging to publish in book form all the opinions received 
for and against my proposals. This compilation will be 
largely distributed in India and elsewhere. It will also be 
translated into the principal vernaculars and scattered tar and 
wide over the country. The next step will be td staft *‘au 
Association* If this Association is subsidised by Government, 
by Native Princes and other friends of the cause, it may do* 
much good by means of pamphlets, lectures, appeals, and* 
other modes of popular education. In* the meantime practical 
suggestions will be gratefully received. If corres^ndents 
wish their letters to be treated as private, they have only to , 
express^ the wish, 


BfiHRAMJl M. MALABAKL 
Bombay^ %%ri OeUjher 1884 , 
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THE WEAK Slf)E OF THE NATlV*E REFORMER. 

If India is to reform herself, she ought jto have an army* 
of martyrs scattered over all centres of activity. Nqw we 
know tW martyrdom is the highest development of thp 
purest form of patriotism, a spirit of absolute,* unconditional 
self-d^ial. And what is the present phase of IndvSin^trioU 
ism in- this connection? Whenever a defect is pointed out 
the first impulse of our average patriot is to protest, to* justify 
and to conceal. He thinks it a shame to confess his weakness, 
and acting upon this principle it is but natural that .he should 
resent ^ther views than his own. How can he beer witness to 
a cause when he is so anxious to hide the truth of it from the 
world’s gaze ? The only way to reach perfection is by getting 
rid of imperfections at any cost. 

c OUR PATRIOTS. 

n 

The Subodha Patrika has a hard hit at our patriots. 
These lovers of their race argue that as in the tropical cli* 
m(tte girls cannot be trusted to themselves after puberty they 
must be married. Otherwise they are sure to go wrong. 
But in the same breath the patriots oppose the remarriage of 
young widows I How consistent ! If maids of 15 are apt to 
go wrong (which assertion is an unmanly libel* on the sex) 
widows of that age are more likely to err. And yet, while the 
patriot is anxious to marry away girls before twelve, he can- 
*not brook the idea of widows marrying a second time at any 
*age from 12 to 80. 

.THE EAST AND THE WEST. 

The .llWs and Rajfyet publishes some skilful remarks 
agaiaitt theories,” in which remarks I traae the cunning 
of aw^irki^n hand, perceptible in many a.puhgcht para- 
graph and lei^ned leader. There is apthii^ I^M-in such 
critictom, apd I.ani bound to. aoticc.the argu^tn^'^; To^b^in 
>ishrtbe |rrite^ ^ys tbatjhl^t -'are 

searcely anything luore; than 
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ask^ — are not tlie& betrothals " binding for life on both 
•parti& ? Can either party break the contract ? In fact^ ia 
not the betrothal a pucia marriage in every sense f Doe! 

» not tlie girl become a widow if the bojr dies ? How, on earthf 
tihen, can you call such unions mere betrothals 

As ^ going to Europe and America to find fault with 
maidsi wi#s and widows, I must really decline the invitation. 

I am concerned with the affairs of my own countrymen. I 
know that they arc in a very bad way. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof. It is true that knowledge of other 
people’s misery partly reconciles us to our own. But in this 
respect I will repeat, at the risk of offending social philoso- 
pherSy that there is very little room for comparison between 
tlie West and the East. Europe lives in the present, with 
an eye to the future^ at the same time remaining true t^hcr 
past traditions. India, on the contrary lives only it» the 
past and even therein she is not true to her best traditions. 
Child marriage was no more a fashion in ancient India than 
waa the drinking of raw brandy and the eating of forbidden 
food. Europe is far from perfect in her social laws ; but just 
look at the status of woman there and of woman here. 

There i^s nq harm if marriage in India takes plaee earlier 
than in Europe; but as thc^BcAar Herald shows, the question 
was thoroughly threshed out some years ago, when the 
highest authorities in Bengal fixed the limit of 16 for girls * 
and 20 for boys. And to-day I do not find even twenty Ben- • 
gal is to confirm this declaration, though there must be 
hundreds of theusands who accept it. After all, km I not 

only i Parsi'^? As to the charge that boys and^girls often 
reach maiuHty before 20 and 15, the Herald shrkwdly re- 
marks that this is quite likely when we hav'b a custobi in ftree 
to induce tl^is ruilmus precocity. Precisely so. bmyself trace 
.t^Ms prem^tfe development of the sexiial instincts more to 
customfjliiin to climktA And if the (hshibn of coupling infilnts ^ 
Gontiiines^ why mky Ve not have fathers and mothers at I2far * 
few generatjkw henoe? Wt already Imar of mothers at that 
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age, even at 11, and those who know the^ law of adaptation 
and are guided by practical experience will not set down my 
proposition as an idle s^are. 

THE ATTITUDP: of *‘NON-POSSUMUS" 

r 

I Am very far from Haltering myself witl||the hope 
that success is within sight. I>ut it is something to have 
roused the official Kumbh-Karana. Now that the evil has 
been acknowledged as all but iiiiivcrsal ** we are bound to 
find oiit a cure. Nature provides a remedy for o^ery disease. 

I do not insist upon the value of all or any of my own sugges- 
tions. Let men of greater experience take the matter out of 
my hands. But many of these seem to delight only in oppo- 
sition. This is a general tendency — -the easiest way to assert 
your superiority is to say that your neighbour is wrong. 

I am not surprised at such opposition local or personal. But 
what really puzzles me is the attitude of nofhpossumus 
assumed by some of the oldest friends of the cause. If this 
be due to the apprehension that my attempts may take away 
so much of their fame so well-earned in the same field, I 
hope still to w'in them over, showing that mine shall be the 
work and theirs the credit. ’ iMay VVisdonv gtpdc those * 
genllemttn to whom my notes haw:j been officially submitted I 
But if she wonh, I trust they will give me the opportunity and 
the privilege of doing so. As to officials let them by all 
^ means ascertain public opinion. But let them go about it 
with tact and discretion. Public feeling is very , strong 
agamst the practice. You have only to fraleriii^e with 
Hindu friends: sit on the otla* any fine evening and hear 
how theyjcurse caste, how they curse custom, how they curse 
the^iseives in the bitterness of despair. B^t they are 
asked to cofi&ss publicly, knowing that theyJiJfiHj"^ all, be 
left to the tender niertics of c^te, the 
► Jjjelp retiring into their^ inner 

A luffed earihen ptaif«>rm ia 
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WHY DNliVOP ACTION NOT POSSIBLE. 

• 

For unity of action there is absolutely no hope in this mat- 
ter, •A. million Hindus may be ready this day for the reform. 

* But each of the leaders may have his own views. They are 
not likely to agree, and even where they agree they arc not 
likely •to work together. The Brahman msfj^ not work 
with the Kbshatri, the latter with the Vais hy a, and so on. 

• Nay, the Brahman of one part ^inay not work witli the 

Brahman of another. There are numberless «octs in the 
country, and what commends itself to one sect may not com- 
mend itself '^o another. It needs but a small knowledge 
of huniau nature to see this. Tlie opposing forces arc too 
many and too strong — there are the local jealousies, the 
personal, the social, the religious. VVluit power on earth can 
cope with these adverse forces except a nnil'orin regulation 
which shall meet with tJic wishes of the majority and aj*thc 
same time strengthen the hands of individuals ? At present 
a Brahman mav be anxious to follow a \’’ai3liva reformer— 
)m^the very idea that he has to follow another, apart from 
social consideration, prevents him from adopting the course. 
Brahman gentlemen like Messrs. Deshmukh and llanade, 
who have studied the problem in all its bearings, have lost 
faith in the neforming power of Caste. No wonder, then, 
tlmt they call for co-operati%ii from outside. • * • 

OTHER SIDES OF THE TRUE PROBLEM. 

Mr, Muzoomdar is quite riglit in saying — “ we cannot 
afford to have -love letters, flirtations, rejections, and amoroxis 
fancies 4n our households.'’ Most of these pastimes are cer- 
tainly undrairable in India ; and 1 believe they are impossible 
in our climatesand under our social conditions. NOw having 
agreed so far with the Brahmo reformer, may 1 ^ol put in a 
few words ybr the usages — ^poor undefended clients ? Are court- 
ship and engagement always so objectionable as we Asiatics 
conceive them to be’? After ail the purest and hoUestHeive ‘ 
on earth Is the love between the sexes. Such love is the 
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making of a life. The hope of obtaining it one day, of winning 
and wearing it next one’s heart m one’s passage through th^^ 
vale of tears, elevates the moral nature of man and often leads 
him to the path of glory. - These are positive gains. The^ 
negative benefits of courtship and cngagemci]^t are not insfg- 
nificant. They serve as a useful test, and they give the would- 
be partners^an opportunity of withdrawing in t^me' from a 
venture which might lead to social bankrupt^ and . ruin. 
Flirtation is a naughty liltle amusement. But I suspect (not 
without sontc fear and trembling) that it is often a healthy 
exercise for the heart : it nerves and steadies that incontrol- 

Si 

lable Iittler rebel. As to ‘‘amorous fancies” Jet them by all 
means be made over to the moral hangman. But are not 
these plaguy things more likely to haunt the inmate of the 
zenana than the flirt ? The flame that scorches and consumes 
is |he secret flame. I do not think a genuine flirt is ever 
tror bled with ^‘amorous” or any other fancies. And now 
to wind up judgment on these ticklish topics, 1 may add that 
with all its drawbacks, marriage after courtship is generally 
to be preferred to enforced marriage or marriage in which the 
parties most concerned arc least thought of. I must not be 
misunderstood as sanctioning the usages (for India) which 
Mr. Muzoomdar so frankly condemns. But the idea that 
adult marriages — marriages of choice — are seldom pure, is 
based purely on that Oriental jealousy which can never dis- 
sociate woman from sin. I see no earthly reason why the 
father of a ‘^bevy of undergraduate girls” may not lot them 
aIone~to marry or not to marry. It. is not every father in 
India who is blessed with educated girls — so there is no fear 
of a univei^sal spinsterhood. . 

I cordially agree with Mr. Muzoomdar that there ought to 
be an a{>preciab]e number of men and womqjfi, disentangled 
from the anxieties and trials of matrimony fot* the ministry of 
sorrow, suflfering and other wants of general I also 

heartily concur as to tlicre being numerohf meroy 

•Amongst Hindu widows. This is a But 

sentiment "apart, are our widows, a deeai|kg^ of them, 
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capable of benevotenl usefulness ? Are Ithey not generally 
debarJ^ed by their very status ifl society from such usefulness ? 
How can they be Ibetter when even the rights of a human 
• being are seldom allowed them by the ignorant and the ortho- 
dox? * We are all agreed that the life of the average Hindu 
widow is not at all enviable. It is mere euphemism to talk 
of men aijd women” together. The life of the two is ex- 
tremcly unequal — its sweetness and light reserved for men and 
its sufferings for women. Mr. Miizoomdar seems -to lye in 
error when he places the number of Hindu widows betw^een 
fifteen and n^ictecn at 28,369. Tlie number of Hindu widows 
up to nine only is 63,557. Up to 14 it is 240,181. Tlie num- 
ber up to nineteen is 550,732. And tlie number up to the 
mean maximum of twenty -nine is 21,22,877 (keeping tl>e vast 
number of elderly widows out of count). Are these 21 lakhs 
of souls all expected to be happy or to bring happiness to 
others, leading tlic cruelly unnatural life prescribed to tlfom ? 

I do not plead for remarriage so much as for social emancipa- 
tion. The mere sense of freedom would spread sunshine ovpr 
tlicff hearts, and consequently over half the heart of our 
humanity. . 

Mr. Muzoomdar^s letter affords an instructive insight inta 
the operations of the marriage law within the pale of, the 
Brahuio Church. Young Brahiuos ^Svill not marry widows 
when their turn comes,” although they theoretically uphold 
widow marriage as a reform,” And this because '*all the 
notions on the subject of the holiness of tlu? marriage tie are ' 
absolutely and constitutionally puritanic amongst Hindus.*^ 
But it noteworthy fact, which should not be mksed in ihia 
GonnectipPi that our ^'puritanic notion'^ always operates in 
favour of meu^ and adversely to the interests of lyomen !f A 
man may marry ten times over and over in spite of this ‘^puri- 
tanic notiorft” It is only when a woman, even though she be a 
virgin w^dlbw,. seeks independence^ th^t our puritanic notion’* 
comes id idio ^ay of progress. Mr. Muzoomdar may dedais«r 
as much as be cap against this unrighteous system of monopoly ; 
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but what can an individual even in his position do r I can 
never bring inysjelf to blame in'Hividual reformers. » 

IS THERE NO ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD? 

f 

t. 

Mr. Chiplenkar^s present contention seems to be thi^:— ‘that 
out of the 21 lakhs of Hindu widows of a marriageable age 
( letting alone Aliisulnians, Parsis, and others ) full 15 lakhs 
are at liberty to remarry. This is Mr. Chiplonkar^s latest 
discovery. But in spite of liis fiicl the real fact reinains that 
there are in India at this iiionicnt 21 lakhs of i^omcn under 
thirty, made to remain widows. Will any man in his senses 
believe that the majority of these unhappy creatures, more 
than 6 lakhs*of them in their teens, arc allowed to marry, but 
will not do so ? The liberty is only nominal. Talk of 
“ liberty** when the exercise of it means social ostracism of 
the ’Victim as. well as all her friends ! Is not excommunication 
the unfailing result of widow marriage in all save the lowest 
castes ? If the widow is always a willing victim, if her widow- 
hood is not compulsory, what prevents the Widow Marriage 
movement from growing ? Many widows are no doubt happy. 
But docs Mr, Chiplonkar dare to assert that aW these 21 lakhs 
of young women live happy in their enforced politudc, ofiei/ 
n^glecti^ and half-starved under^he influenceof a vile super- 
stition? How does he then account for crimes and sufferings 
of daily occurrence ? What is the raison de eire of so many 
Remarriage Associations in the country ? Has the venerable 
Vidiasagar been fighting only a phantom in Bengal for the 
last forty years ? Was Vishnu Shasiri of Bombay a mere 
visionary ? Did Dalpatram write an essay twenty ;fears ago 
for nothing, depicting the horrors of enforced widowhood and 
pr^^ving by the weight of Shastric authority, under the patron- 
age of Pars^ friends, that remarriage wa$ allowstblef What 
have Durgaram, Deshthukit and hundreds of others. been con- 
tending for? In Madras have not Ilagunath and his devoted 
^atici been ^t^^uggling against the evil *8^' yfears paat? In 
Punjab and North West yon have aod others 
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shrieking theinsefve^ hparsc. From Rajimundry comes the 
* cry— Jgive us the means and we can remarry Imndreds of 
widows. At Lah*ore they have started the Marria^js Adver^ 
tiser in the interest of widow marriage. Fancy Hindu men 
and women advertising themselves. The idea is abhorrent, 
but what will not the desperate sufferer do ? And what is the 
meaning of Hindu widows seeking shelter from Christians ? 
Then, again, if this frightful extent of widowhood is not 
much felt by the people, what means agitation in the shape of 
newspaper articles, lectures, plays, pamphlets, *odes, appeals 
and official j;eporls? What is the meaning of a careful judge 
like Mr. Telang saying that the practice of early niarriages 
and enforced widowhood is all but nniversaP' ? Is all this 
mere hallucination ? If so, if tlie widow has her choice, wliy 
can^ you avert from her the curse of excommunication ? Now, 
Mr, Ilari CJiiplonkar, do you really lake me for a fool jvheii 
you arc gracious enough to call my views foolish, un- 
truthful*^ and ‘‘false **? If these arc the weapons with wdiich 
you intend fighting your constitutional battles, I sincerely 
p’^y your countrymen. It is such attitude that makes me des- 
pair of progress from within. Your tactics seem to be to 
throw a sort of lurid light over Truth and to mesmerise her 
in lialf dark.^ Do you think^yoii can ever succeed ? But you 
are a man of mark, M r. Cliiploiikar,aiul you have your followers 
on the Marathi Press. The same is my trouble in Bengal — 
even outside of Bengal, in Punjab, N. W. and Sind whera 
papers are under Bengali editors, thoiigJi none of my Bengali 
brethren, I am thankful to say, has yet called me false and 
** untruthful.” I may be weak and foolish, and if there is a 
combinatioa it may crush me. But how long will it trifle 
with Truth ? After all I am more or less a spectator and an 
adviser. Final action rests with you. You are the ultimate 
arbiters ofiyour fate. It is a responsibility feairiul to contem- 
plate ; and every man, however selfish, will have to account 
for it Ih his own petrson and the person of every one nearji^t 
and dearest to him. 
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WANTED— Nof GOVERNMENT COERCION BUT 
GOVERNMENT CO-OPERATION. 

0 

It is a pity some of my friends are stiJI harping upon 

Government interference.” I want no such* thing. .It is 
co-operation from the State, and not coercion, that society 
stands in need of. An^ I am glad to find that such co- 
operation will not be witliheld if duly applied for. Govern- 
ment cannot^ help sympathising with any well-organised 
movement in the direction of reform. I’hose who expect 
popular ^disaffection in the event of Government' expressing 
sympathy, betray culpable ignoiance of the state of enlighten- 
ed public opinion. That opinion has pronounced it^c‘lf 
emphatically against the evils now, for nearly thirty yoais. 
And if it has not had its way, it is chiefly because of the 
absei^cc of a uniformity of action. 1 am myself convinced 
that even the masses in India are disgusted witli the custom'^ ; 
but like their leaders they have no power in themselves to dis- 
card them. 1 sliould like to know of a single reform in the 
East, or for that matter in any part of the world, which tlie 
masses have initialed for themselves. It is the'ircprescntalives 
who must take the lead, and these must be encouraged by a 
sympathetic Government. Child marriages are c»l ready in ill 
odoup with the intelligent classe£k; they want only some 
authoritative regulation to be banished. As to the remarriage 
of widows, especially virgin widows, I am satisfied that the 
)aw shall have to go a step further. Government is only 
waiting for a suitable opportunity. 

THE ATTITUDE OF SOME OPFlCALSr ANO^ ^ 
o REFORMERS. 

It would h^lvmusing, were it not a melauchal;^^^tjlgH)f lo see 
some of our best official friends holding 
wjrdiu a halfniased manner, .wUtfuJljr for 

escape. The positkin is really tryktig;, tl^ught 
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likely to add to ^ne*s popularity. I wiA I could convince 
EiigH&h friends that behind this show of opposition there is an 
earnest wish for feform. The {Attitude of our educated friends 
reminds me of the fair trifler 'who ‘‘ whispering Pll never 
2onsent9 consented.” And this is natural. They have to lose 
everyVhing by a bold avowal, and to gain Jiothing, not even 
the cimnlcnance of men in authority to make up for loss of 
position and prospects. What wonder if a reformer now and 
then protects against the co-operation of the State ? In bis 
heart of licarts I believe he will be only too glad^to have some 
friejidly action, fie knows that to be his only chance against 
a combination of adverse forces. And even supposuig that 
this partial opposition is genuine, is it statesmanship, I ask> to 
he so tremulously anxious to remain in the good graces of the 
people ? Why care so much for a brute majority when you 
have right on your side ? Thank God there is a very ^rge 
and intelligent portion of the community in favour of rrform, 
asking only for some regulating inilucnce. But what if this 
were not so ? For my part 1 would rejoice in the glorious 
mi*ority of one provided my cause w^as just. It is justice, and 
not popularity, J^y which men in power ought to be actuated. 
The world would have known no progress if every step had to 
» be taken with the consent of the unreasoning rabble. Such 
popular management of men may answer for a time,, but 
it is sure to fail in the long run. And, then, will the victims 
of the hoax bless the memory of their paternal Government?, 
I have greater trouble with some of the reformers. They 
know the evils to be serious, but will not cope with them 
seriously. They suggest every abstract remedy conceivable 
that shM hot compromise their credit with caster Most of 
all they.f tiruit to education/^ a delightfully vague expression 
where 96 of the mass are unaffected by it, and where 

even the ttfo per sen/, of girls are withdrawn from school at 9. 
With ray of hope, our patriot mounts jthe 

pla^fb^%aiid i$ he depr^ates practioal action, and dimouiic^ 
those fodin Jd abui^t of ‘ 

apphbiisl ^ kroma of onion aiii<^adafQetMa« 
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Then they return/iiomo to sleep off the " momentary fit of 
patriotism^ and next morning the world finds no trace df this, 
magnificent attempt at reforni, save perhaps a column or two 
of reports in the newspapers. The subject is laid aside for 
another year or two, and meantime the voice o{the baby-bride 
and the girl-w^dow is drowned amidst the din of pplitidal de» 
clamation. Reformers have their clients to please, an^ their 
plaudits to win. Gan they afford to say anything unpleasant 
to the mob ? 


ODIOUS COMPARISONS. 

A 

A correspondent signing himself ''Mind your Business” — 
it is curious he does not mind his own business! — says that 
unequal marriages arc common in Europe and that reformers 
canodo nothing to prevent them. A similar difficulty was 
suggested to me some time ago by one of the highest adminis- 
trators in the country, — the marriage of an English girl with 
h^r father^s footman or of a French girl with an old and 
otherwise ineligible husband. This appears to be a serious 
matter, but if examined carefully it will be found useless for 
our purpose. Such argument can be urged only by those wlio 
do not understand the question at issue. Let us take the first 
c^er— the English girl is marrying her father’s footman, , Now 
remember (1) that she is* a free agent ^ wiiich the Hindu girlf 
> given away in marriage by her parents, is not, (2) That the 
^ English girl is sufficiently well educated to put up with do- 
mestic persecution or even social ostracism. (3) That she is 
generally able to take care of herself in the way of freedom, 
amusement; Ac. under certain circumstances. (4) Ifhat she 
can leave the partner of her choice. And remoter that 
the^Hindh girl cannot do any of those things, In & 0 I she 
cannot act herself at cmy. age. She is not to be 

a whole humaif being. Her marriage^ often her, 

takes away what nominal independence 
at her parents. Secondly, I do girl 

is bfien mai ried under coercion. 
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tal difference bctwecn*thc two married ^irB. To the average 
lu’encfi wife marriage freedom^ out into society, 

lo balls, parties, iii-sliort, making herself perfectly happy, 
•whatever her idea of happiness. The husband isa non-entity at 
home or clsewUcrc when the two are together. With the 
average Indian wife the matter stands exactly the reverse of 
this. Xlarriage is, in all but name, little more than slavery. 
»So for God’s lovu don't drag in comparisons. Child inarri- 
agCvS and enforced widowhood arc crimes without a parallel 
in history, if not in themselves, most certainly in their gcnoral 
results* ^ 

HOW TO SET TUB RIGHT FASHION. 

• 

I do not seem to have made myself fully understood as 
regards the suggestion to refuse the privilege of Matriculation 
lo the married candidate. The proposal is based on the^ as- 
sumption — and a correct one — that young men are anxiovs to 
be saved frotn parental coercion, under pressure from an ail 
hut hiiivcrsal custom. These young men know that early 
ina?riagc is disastrous lo tlieir prospects. But they cannot 
reason with theiv orthodox fathers unless the educational au- 
thorities, the most likely friends of progress, help them in an 
"indirect manner. If this is done the bov will be able to tell 
his father — make your choice, Sir, early marriage or useful 
education. And 1 afh) certain, quite as much as my young 
friend is, that the good sense or the sclf-ihtcrest of the father ^ 
’Will prevail. The girls^ parents may grumble in the begin- 
ning. They may perhaps marry their daughters to elderly men ^ 
rather than wait for suitable matclies. But in a few years the 
horrors%f unequal unions and the advantages of marriage with 
educated men of a suitable age will be realised. It \ras after 
deep thbughtdthat 1 ventured to put forward this »ugges|ion. 

It amounts to this— save the rising generation from a practice 
which they* are not socially strong enough to simkc off and to 
which' ^icy may hereafter become quite as addicted ^ their 
fathers. There wilFbc no injustice in the matter, if you give a' 
long notice. After the eiKplanation given above, 1 need niot 
8 * 
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reply totheargume/itastopunishing the i^ont’orthefatlier's ain« 
&c. It is not loss, but gain ; and the son, the principal party, 
at least appreciates the position. Many a sensible father, 
too, would be glad to be given this opportunity of ridding his 
race of iliis pernicious fashion. Jt is said that the resulft of 
such a rule would be very meagre. Yes, but it would be most 
valuable as an example. If you enable our educated young 
men to set the fashion, it is sure to spread. To those who 
urge that the rule might lead to dishonest practices, I have 
only to reply that the University enforces several other rules 
and is supposed to be strong enough to detect fraud. 

WIDOWS AND CASTE. 

Caste has no pity for the widow. Why, a woman of ill 
fame is often better treated than an honest widow. The 
former has her caste, she heads marriage processions at times, 
shekels proper funeral honours ; whilst the widow, pure and 
guileless as God’s mercy, is shut out of sight, shrouded in 
darkness and shame, half-starved and subjected to daily indig- 
nifties. If she revolts, she is lost and undone for ever — so my 
Hindu friends assure me. ^ 

REFORM AND REFORMERS. 

I must implore my Hindu friends to give up that unrighte- 
I us policy of justifying an evil because it is peculiar to us and 
las ’grown old ; of protesting agai.ist rci^edies and deceiving 
themselves and others into a sense of security or of confidence 
that the evil will cure itself. This policy I should least expect 
to find favour with the educated. If the disease is chronic, 
the sooner you take it in hand the better. Because it will be 
long before you cure it. If the evil is widcspretujl, bettot 
begin openition in various parts. If it is not widespreikdt why, 
then, it is best to check its growth at once. Let us fiafi out 
retdi^ies.* A hundred may be suggested by a iiundred men, 
and surely sesne of these ought to answer. It a mistake, 
again, to trust to a panacea in such a case. I havo myself a 
limifed fiiith in education as a remedial adoeation 

is lojlo real good it must be spedi^ this purpose 
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And then, pechap^ a*few hundred years hence the evils may 
give u^y. What in the meantime? Wlio is to be responsible 

for the sufferings generations till then ? 

• 

* also implore enlightened Hindus not to consider 

the matter iron? their individual standpoint, but from the low 
level o£the masses* For instance, when Mr. Telang said the 
other day that it is possible to keep away the married pair a 
good wlnle, he was perfectly right. It is in the power of 
every student to resist temptation, and the longer our girls 
are allowed to go to scliool the greater the possibility of this 
salutary refojiin. I view this suggestion of Mr. Tclang^s with 
sincere satisfaction. But to how many of the social units will 
it apply ? To a handful only. It will h*avc no influence with 
the people who are sure to do mischief as soon as they are 
married. What do they marry for ? — they ask. We must 
prevent tliese simpletons from early marriages if we can, And 
how can this be best doiie ? By leaders of society setting them 
an example. The masses follow not the spirit but only the 
form of your actions. Well, the form is the marriage cere- 
mony, w’hich educated Hindus must put off if they intend 
the people to prcTfit by their example. 

» It is urged by Mr. Telang and other friends, whose word 
i ". a pledge oP honesty, that widows are “willing victims.^' 
But my dear friends, this if what you believe more than \^lmt 
you knovi). , It is your opinion and perhaps the opinion of 
widow ladies o^your position in life. What about the mass 
of young widows, whose presence and very existence is consi- • 
dcred inauspicious by their relations, who have no education 
as a. solace in solitude or as a weapon against tyranny and 
temptati^ut Think of these, my dear Sirs—of poor Dukhi, 
Bhagjrihihi and others. The difference lies here ^ou s^k 
point of view and of those widows who are biased 
with advant^es t j make up for their finsfortane. 1 

speak poor widow, nominally allowed to remarryi^ but 

put ohtW ^iMtte direq,^^ I speak Jor the wjidow . 

and ai the^idW, ^ persona^te helj frff. tl^ie, 



but enter into the vtery spiriof her mise^-y-^verily / am the 
destitude and deserted Hino widow while pleading for' her ? 
'I'o you the widow is an absVict entity.; to ine she is a hard 
horrible fact. Hence I in. be betrayed at times into a 
little warmth of expression, gut upon my word it is not fo 
degrade you, but to elevate ,e widow, that I write warmly. 

Some of my educated frionuare opposed' to the taking of a 
pledge. This, too, appears u,„e to be a mistake, tbougb 
I fully appreciate their motivt’ To a refined spirit nothing, 
could be more unpleasant thaiibindiug itself down. One’s 
word must be taken at its full v]„e. Tins is my own feeling. 
But do not judges, barristers, sm-itors and others take oaths 
before they enter upofi work ? iS,cy arc ail stiorw im. Be- 
sides, in the matter of popular J think the system of 

pledge taking would be very useful. ; \«cmbcr it is for the 
people that we have to do it. I doubt if i,e Temperance 
movtSment would have prospered so well but ghr^/C. pledge 
system on which Father Mathew stoutly insistcfiidailv Indians 
are familiar with the idea of vow-taking. In <,^pj^instance, 

I have myself made a vow not to lie down to res)Oiill some- 
thing is done in the direction of reform. 1 know a pity 
for a strong man to be weak. But fi-om this very -jV^fession 
of weakne.ss do I derive the greatest strength iy li. hour of 
tcpiptation — when 1 feel tempted t^o throw up a than,^*.^ task 
which exposes me to gratuitous abuse and viliticat^j^^^^om 
those in whose interests mainly have I vowed to sacri *? . nv 
.all. 

FIGURES, IF YOU PtEASE. , - 

Whatever my crosses and ' losses in connection v?ith ''\e 
present crusade, 1 must not be unmindful of a great 
tltcepowei* to understand and handle figures. There was s 
time, and not .so very long ago, when figures frightened at 
well as baffle?? me. ' And now, the opponents .baftlhised, I can 
add, siibtract, multiply aud divide any row of figures, ay ^eveii 
/i.nd’out ratios and percontogfiS al ii^; jgia^e. “Heaven 
ttihiHtvs the wind to the shorn Tantb^ ihspi- 
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raiion let ns approflclf the shrine of tlie Iiftpcrial Census in a 
spirit 8f humble inquiry. Here we are told at the very ihres- 
hold, without hno^k or cry; that tlie aggre«^ate nninher of 
Hindu males in India taken roundly is 8,44/)0,000; similarly 
tliaftlienurnl)ei;of Hindu females in the country is 8,16,00,000. 
The dflfercnce is immaterial so far. Now out of this number 
the number of males married ill 1881 upto 9* is 6,68,000 
and the number of females married up to 9 U no less than 
19,82,000, that is more than 8 limes over. What means this 
enormous dillerence ? If 0 lakhs of girls up to 9*marry^thc 6 
lakh hovs, whom do the riinain'um 18 lakh ijii-ls of 9 marrv ? 

I presume they are married to their elders, amougsT whom 
thc*re must bo a considerable number of venerable*^ bride- 
groom?. It would not matter mucli if a girl of 9 maiTied a 
boy of 12, 15, or 18. But as we shall see hereafter, some of 
these 18 lakh girls arc married to grown up men, not a^few 
ofwdiommay he widowers. What arc we to say to iguch 
marriages ? Let us now take tiie ago between 10 and ] 4. 
Here married males stand at 18,08,000, and married females 
a! *t8, 95,000 ! 'That is to say, more than 25 lakhs of girls 
^tween 10 and 14 are carried off by elderly husbands besides 
She 18 lakhs wdio marry husbands of a suitable age. Between 
15 and 19 the number of married males stands at 27,40,000, 
and of married females of that age wc have 53,23,000. Tjnis, 
again, do 26 lakhs of girls under 19 contract ill-sorted mar- 
riages, Between 20 and 24 the males married are 4f3,3»5,000 , 
and the females are 60,51,000, a surplus of 23 lakhs given 
over to old men. Between 25 and 29 the males are 60,48,000 
and the females 65,90,000, showing a surplus of only 5 lakhs. 
At tiie ^ext stage, between 30 and 30, married males are found 
to be J,08,10>000 and married females only 87,97,000, that is 
13 lakhs less.# Further on, bctween*40 and 49 married nmles 
arc 71,89,000 and married females only 43,42»000 that is 28 
lakh less fifluales. One step more, between 50ll[nd 59, marri- 
ed 'males are 40,47,000 and tnavried females 17,53,000, or 23 
lakh less females, ‘And at the last stage, 60 and upwards, ’ 
married males are 26, 72^000, And married females but 6,84,000, 
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tliat is nearly 20^ lakh less females, T If will have become 
clear to mathematical reformers that the vast disproportion 
up tQ 29, between 1 and 29, is met by disproportion of a simi- 
lar kind between 30 and 60, because elderly men haveafready, 
been found married to young girls. In shor^ the latter js*a 
confirmation of the former, showing tliat an undul^ large 
number of *girls of a tender age are married to grown up 
men, widowers included. The figures also boar out what 1 
said some time ago, that by ‘‘ intant marriage^^ we must 
understand generally the marriage of girls with men 

much older than themselves, besides tliose uuipiis in ’which 
both parties are infants. 

It may be worth while now to look at the number of the 
w'idowed and the unmarried. We have 44,05,000 Hindu wi- 
dowers in India and 1,61,00,000 Hindu widows, that is more 
thar? 3 widows to 1 widower. And to make up this enormous? 
difference we have 3,97,00,000 unmarried males and only 
250,00,000 unmarried females, or 1,47,00,000 more of the 
former. Now, if some of the widowers and some of this excess of 
single males married from the enormous number of 1,61,00,000 
widows, they would make liiemselvcs a cofiifortable home, 
afford sensible relief to a most unfortunate class and prevent 
sin and suffering the extent of which it is impossible for out-* 
siders to realise. Again, let it be^observed that the propor- 
tion of widowed males to married males is something like 1 to 
9 whereas the proportion of widowed females to married 
females is something like 1 to 2^ ; that is, to every 6 married 
Hindu women there are 2 widows ! And yet, they say the 
evil of widowhood is not so widespread in India I 

Look at another picture of widowhood, a more striking one. 
Be^ecn the agesof 1 and 9 the number of widovjed Hindu boys 
in Indiais 21,000. But the number of Hindu widowed girls of 
the same ageTs 158,000. Between 10 and 14 widai^d boys are 
65,000 and widowed girls 1,74,000; betw^n rib and 19 we 
have-1,08,000 widowed boys and 3,12,0(^ widjpwed gir^ be- 
tween 20 and 24 the number of widowed bpys Is 2,06,000 and 
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oF widowed girls 6,f0,(l00; between 25 and the numbers are 
3,33,0(J0 and 9,61,000 respectively] between 30 and 3^ the 
numbers arc 7,86,(fo0 afnd 27,97,00,040; between 40 and 49 
•they a*re 8,77,000 and 30,01,000 ; between 50 and 59 they are 
' 8,67,000 , and 34,00,000 ; and at 60 and upwards we find 
1 l,33,d^2® widowers sind 41,77,000 widows. Talgan for each of 
the nine periods the proportion of widowers to widows is 1 to 
3 between the first four periods ; nearly 1 to 4 and 1 to 5 
during the next two periods and about 1 to 4 during the re- 
maining two periods. And what is the meaning of only 1 
widower to 3,^, 5 widows ? It is tliis, that so many girjs have 
to marry grown up men, that these little wives Aai to become 
widoNvs, and t!mt they have to remain ti? /Votes. To-day I have 
only scratclied the surface of the ligurcs. 1 could go deeper> 
hut have no heart to do it. Suffice it to say that this enormous 
diiference between the sexes in their civil condition shows l^hat 
w'oman is often looked upon not only as maii^s inferior* but 
as his property, his goods and chattel^; it also sliows clearly 
enough that there arc ‘S'csted interests in the Avay of womai\,*s 
cma^icipation. Here I uni reminded of a (juestion, not unoften 
raised during friendly discussion — i)o you think our 
orthodox friends will ever agree with you, whatever their edu- 
^'.atioii ? These men have often to marry young girls in after 
life; therefore they cannot^ speak against infant marriage. 
And marrying young girls they are pretty sure of leaving 
them widows. How caii they countenance widow marriage 
and thus throw temptation in the way of their young wives 
Tlie question has a peculiar significance wdiich forms one of 
the stock arguments of the Anti-Remarriage party, namely, 
that if wvttows are allowed to remarry, there are so many 
young women mated to old husbands, that they would be 
tempted to do ^iway with these lifelong encumbrance in oitler 
to have suitable companions. Here we see man beginning hiS 
married liie*in gross selfishness and ending it in gross cowardice. 
He suspects his wife because he is conscious of his own injus- 
tice to lier. As a matter of fact the number of Hindu wives 
who get rid 9 f their elderly Spouses by means of poison and 
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!^o forth must be^ extremely limited. * llie average Hindu 
is too good and unsellisli to think of such a crinte, and 
indeed too superstitious to attempt it. • That is her pride and 
Jjcr misfortune. If the Hindu girl had a little more spirit she# 
would make unequal marriages almost imposriblc. As it 4s, 
she does becq,me desperate now and then ; and if she docs not 
put poison into the husbaiuPs di'-h of rice, she may not scru- 
ple to plant a pair of horns upon his head. But I doubt if 

llicre is even one such wife amoimst a hundred. 

• 

I have done with figures now. If they show one thing 
more tjiaii another, it is this — that the time li^s gone by for 
idle disputes about details. The evils are tliere; the victims 
arc there, so there are the tyrants wlio are after all the great- 
est sulferers themselves. Jf my countrymen coulrl but r.rr 
that the injiistico they do to women reacts upon lhcmselv<'s 
with terrible force, they would soon set themselves to the la^k 
of repairing it. 

THE PARSAN AND THE HINDUANJ. 

Mr Chiplonkar* refers to the case of a Parsi widow at 
Baiidora some years ago. Well, there ar5 black sheep in 
every fold, and if once in five or ten years we conic across a 
case like this it does not prove that Parsis cling,lo the custom* 
of (JnforCed widowhood. This w>man, though she had a 
large family, might have married again. But her object was 
to be a 'Tashionablc lady,^’ and she became one. The crime 
was not forced upon her by custom, as in many a case, alas ! 
it is forced upon Hindu girls married to old men with a cer- 
tainty of becoming widows and with a greater certainty of 
remaining* at the mercy of others all their lives.^ If the 
Hi|j[du widow errs it is because of her helpless, hopeless situ- 
ation. She is condemned to suffer and is piJnislied because 
she suffers, ^o Hindu girl will go wrong if she treated as 
a human being. She is pure as pure could and I believe 

-th 

*Mr. ChiplpnkarwaBnot tho writer of the arficles adverted to- 
fchough they appeared in his paper. 
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it is her salt a that ffeej^s the. Hindu community afloat^ and not 
educatibn, so-called, of her brotliers. If Brahmans hav<f4ad 
any real education ft is tfme they afforded proof of it- They 
{ire the guides and exemplars of the people. They owe it 
•to ^others as much as to themselves to discard the common 
evils o^which they have been authdrs and staunch upholders* 
If New India is to be blessed with a generation of free and 
enlightened sons, a nation able to manage their own affairs^' 
, the Hindus of to-day ought to rear in their midst, a race of 
free and enlightened mothers. The spirit, the genius of na- 
tionality, is injbibcd at the mother’s breast much better than 
it is imparted by mumbling schoolmasters and potato-headed 
‘‘ patriots.*’ * 

SILK BANDAGES. 

Mr, Chiplonkar asks on what authority I say that only 2 
cases of infanticide arc publicly known out of 20. I wouldrtie 
bound to present statistics if these could be had anywhere. 
Will Mr. Chiplonkar give his '^authority*’ for discrediting the 
statement? It is a widespread belief, quite rational, thai 
such Social crime must go mostly undetected. Abortion is not 
easy to detect; and as I have often explained before, it is the 
interest of all parties to shield the erring. Even the Police 
CMd the Magistrate will be instinctively merciful to the victim 
of man's injustice. Add to^this the solitary pilgrimage •to 
Nassik, Pandharpur, Benares, and other holy shrines. It is 
onlj^ when all this fails a widow that her shame is published 
to the world. Is it too much, then, to presume that only 10 
per conU of the crime comes to be known ? If Mr. Chiplonkar 
says so, I gladly accept his view so far as it goes, though 
iinsuppQr(x?d even by presumptive evidence. BuP will he 
listen to no one. else ? The Hiiechku of Ahmedabnd, discus- 
sing the psdnful^ubject only this week, refers to hwtdreds bf 
cases of widow murder and thomandn of cases of child 
murder. .Tife Editor is an orthodox Hindu, who seldom 
agrees with oa^iders*. Look, again, at the last number of the 
Social of Lahore, the Editor of which, after quotfng 

a letter full of ^hocking details, writes;—*^ It is really strange 
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lliat a widower of &0, 60, or even 70 will not gcruple to marry 
a gK't of 8 or 9, but would not extend the same privilege c^f 
re-marriage to his widowed daughter 20 years old. It is wrong 
to say that the Hindu father is ignorant of all this. T6 give, 
a w'idow daughter in marriage is considered much more dfis-f 
graceful according to prevalent customs than even her going 
wrong/^ I have been reading something like this oftener tlian 
I should like for the last 16 years. It is very unkind of my 
Hindu friends to charge me with w^antonness and ovcr-zcal- 
Besides, they must remember that [ have not taken my stand 
only upon the (iiiestion of immorality and crime. That Mr. 
Chiplonkar and others resent my writings shows that they 
feci on the point. And T respect every man^s feelings. Rut 
tl\cy must make up tlicir minds to agree as to the existence 
and the extent generally of this disease. We may dilfer as lo 
th€ remedy. They may think it wise lo cover the sore 
witli a silk bandage. My treatment is to rip it open, so that 
it may at least stop festering. 

THE EXTENT OF THE EVILS. 

Cannot the extent of the evils of infant marriages and 
enforced widowhood be fui^horitativcly determined once for 
all? The general opinion is that infant marriages arc all but 
uruversal in India. At any rate, amongst thfi Hindus there • 
seems to be no other form of marriage. Three of the four 
castes marry their girls before 12. The Census llctiirns,. no 
doubt, show large numbers as married after 12, But it 
strikes me that the word married” must in most eases be 
taken as mcaningybw?^/ married at tlic date of taking the 
census. J might be wrong and should be tfilj^nkful to be 
corrected. But experience would show tluit save amongst the 
Stittdras; girls arn seldom kept unmarried long after ten, unless 
for want of suitable matches. Indeed, twelve would seem to 
be the peri^ of consummation! And I will ujidertake to say 
that consummation immedi<ately after pu^rty is as great a, 
mistake as stuffing the mouth uf a babe witJi dalbhat imme- 
diately after its birth. 
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As to rcmarrieI^e*of widows, though Jlominally optional 
ndth a?l but the Braliman, it is generally admitted in B^Kigal, 
Burn bay, Madras, %nd the Provinces, that save amongst the 
Jowest* classes, remarriage is not at all a common practice, 

• chiefly on accouryt of the dread of excommunication. It is admit- 
ted thaT if widow marriage becomes popular it will be a gain 
to society generally and a relief to particular sections. Is it a 
common practice at all ? Tlie majority say it is not. But 
there arc some who think it could not well be more prevalent 
than itas at present among all Hindus save the highest caste. 
It w ould, thcrelbre, be very useful to have authentic information. 

I. What percentage of Hindu girls marry after 12 ? 

II. What percentage of Hindu widows under 30 are 
allowed to remarry ? 

Let us have figures only for one year. Will some of pur 
Associations obtain them ? If they cannot, they must appeal 
to the Government to procure tlic information. 

WHAT IS LAW? 

• 

It is a healthy education which makes our graduates oppose 
“ legislative interference^^ in social matters. But I have often 
'^plained in a variety of ways, and will do so now again for 
the last time, fliat I never have asked and never will ^ ask for 
such interference. In fact, it would be a suicidal policy for 
one in my position. The utmost I ask of the Government is 
friendly co-operation which it has offered in many a similar 
case. And that intelligent men cannot sec the difference 
between co-cmeration and coercion, shows that their education 
is but an #i^ffcrent success for practical purposes. •Here wc 
arc beset witli enormous evik, and struggling for centuries 
(since Akbark ^me at least) to shake tlicm.off. If, •with o«ir 
present enlightenment wc find an easy and effectual remedy^ * 
why should* not we adopt it ? A friend wrofh the other 
day : — You are our stoutest champion for Local Self-govern- 
ment ; an5 yet in your fervid zeal you seek State intcrfcroiice 
in social matters !** The answer to this is that I am perfectly 
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congistent. I do n|;)t ask for interferenci.” Lot us see what 
this^reat project of Local Self-government is. ' It enables 
representatives of the people to managp their own civic affairs* 
But can we say that because people are given the power to 
manage their local affairs, they will have it all their own waj' ? 
Do you mean to tell me that under the new regime a Btahmin 
member will Wvc a •pucka road made up to bis own stfrect, or 
that a Parsi will have the electric light introduced into his 
Fire Temple, at the expense of tlie public? Nothing of the 
sort. Thdrfe is a law looming overhead, compelling, every 
member to seek the common good. Members are independent 
of outride interference, but they arc not iridep^ideiit of rules 
and regulations fixed by Government. Power is sweet, but 
it is inseparable from responsibility. In this sense no man 
can be said to be free. Tlie same principle may be applied to 
the working of other reforms. Let us come to a general un- 
deri^nding, and. then let us ask the State to lend it the sanc- 
tion of law. Every such understanding without -a legal 
recognition has been worthless. It is all very well for the 
phtriot of New India to turn up his nose at the word J*aw. 
There can be no Order and Happiness without Law, Where 
would be the universe without Law ? Hindus must not for- 
get the beneficent of whom Vedic sages have sung so 
eloquently, raising her to the dignity of a goddess. I must 
decline *to hold fellowship with* those who scorn Law and 
Order merely to air their acquaintance with the heartless 
materialist. 

A CRY FOR CO-OPERATION. 


The Gujarat Mitra again indites a very k^dly article 
about my* proposals. lie accords a cqrdial app^Kal to my 
sketch for an Association for practical reform, and considers 
caihnne\)f the items of paramount importanee. Bill; giving 
^me due credit for my intentions, and perl^aps, rtidte than due 
he repeats hS former conyieticn, thftt he in 

the matter without the active He 

‘ straight’’ W 
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enters into this p^t of the question at lei^th and shows how 
^popular movements have failed for want of the regu|ating 
moral influence of Government. It therefore earnestly calls 
nporf Hindu reformers to accept my suggestions and ask the 
Government to help them in initiating practical reform in the 
absence of which the country has sudered so seriously. Such 
is the deliberate opinion of a Hindu j on rnalist'of large expe- 
rience and who has had to do as much as any other public 
man in Gujarat with this and similar questions. The Mitra 
understands that with a few exceptions all praciScal thinkers 
of his acquaintance agree with him. This is the opinion of 
most iiewspajfcrs of the province. And yet wc can do nothings 
because none is coming forward to sat tlie example. The 
situation is very anomalous. Individuals are ready to sacrifice 
themselves, but they have others to think of. Europeans can- 
not realise the difficulties of the joint-family system amongst 
Hindus more than they can realise the force of social {perse- 
cution. And after all, when once in an age a hero rises, like 
poor Karsandas Mulji, he is crushed by the majority, and has 
not^even the consolation of having achieved something, l^ie 
sacrifice is immense, but its results, for the success of the 
cause, are inappreciable. This is the reason why even the 
J)ravest Hindu hesitates and excuses himself. He loses all 
and gains nothing for himself or his people. Still, I do pray 
we may have a dozen Gujarati Hindus to lead the* countVy . 
It is glorious work, and if my own Gujarat goes in the van^ I 
will be all the more proud of my share in the work. 

But there is little hope of success without benevolent co« 
operation &om the State. The Sirkar must give us a lift or 
our catSuVill languish for an indefinite period>*if it is not 
lost in this unequal struggle'. The contest is hopelessly un- 
equal be^een man . and woman in India. Educfhtion fiiay 
bring the aexesl nearer. But the difference between the twd 
in this re»^ect is so /vast that it will be ages Sefoce we can 
think of 8 near appYoneh." . And s6 far es I can see the edu- 
cation of boys *have to be proceeded with fkster ‘than 
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hitherto ; whereas, fn the nature of things/we can make but 
slowf^jrogress with female education, sind that uplo .a certain, 
point only, ‘Does Government ever thjnk Of this? We must, 
no doubt, respect the majority. But let it be an intelligent 
majority, please, one which has reason on its sic^c. A hundrccl 
men arc decidedly ninety-nine more than one man ; but 1* have 
yet to learn that a hundred fools make one wise man. * 

SOCIAL REFORM AND POLITICAL PROGRESS.h^ 

It is a mistake to say that a movement affecting the Hindu 
population particularly has been started by a Parsi. I am no 
more a Starter of the reform than is the Pioneer its opponent. 
The movement was initiated nearly lialf a century ago, and 
during the interval it has more than once had powciiul 
impetus given it by Hindu reformers in many parts of the 
counJLry. At this moment there are thousands of Hindus at 
work^ but we outsiders know little about their straggles. 
Would it be fair, on that account, to say that the parties most 
concerned are indilferent to tlicir own fate ? My contention 
is \hat a large majority of Hindus have recognised the evilg of 
infant marriage and enforced widowhood, but that they are 
not so unanimous as to the remedies. Tlie advanced section 
of reformers are for legislative co-operation. And their num-^ 
ber is by no means inconsiderable. An equally llirge number, 
perhaps larger, are for indirect mefhods of reform. A larger 
proportion still would rather be left alone to work out 
their own regeneration. It is the minority, the priests, 
‘with their baneful influence on w^omcn, and others to whom 
the customs may be a source of revenue, who sedulously 
oppose progress. And as may be expected, this nliis^rity al- 
ways present a compact opposition, while the majority are so 
divi^l^ and often so distrustful of one another, that in actual 
practice they are at the mercy of the former. The reform- 
ers complain «of want of cohesion and want a regu- 
lation to fall back upon. For, even supposing * that a hun- 

/ ■ ' ' ■ I 1-^; -m-l. r ■ ■ 

* This article U a comment on an extract from jbhe Pioneer, 
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died Hindu genttcirfon tombine and taj;c a pledge not to 
, marry their daughters under a fixed age, they Imve no 
means of enforcifig t^e pledge in the case of. a defaulter. 
And* considering the influence of women at home, the opera- 
tion of the joint-family system and the secret persecution of 
the jfTricst, we must be prepared for numerous cases of 
defauft. Such has been the result of the working of associa- 
tions at Ahmcdabad, at Poona, in parts of Madras and else- 
where. The Hindu reformer has not only to consult liis 
own conscience, but also the interest or even fhe whims of 
an ignorant wife, mother, father, elder brother, of his rela- 
tions and connections. Now, if the poor fellow had some 
bJickground to lean upon wlicn the time came for him to 
make good his word, lie might be expected to stand. If there 
is a regulation he niiglit refer his relations to that. Ho 
wants an excuse, in short. I had an inlelJigcnt Hindu Jour- 
nalist from Gujarat last week, who said — Mahaj)^ onojigh of 
your associations and lectures ; let us fix a rule amongst 
ourselves, which we can have to-morrow again, and let that 
mke be sanctioned by the sarkar^ so that our women-kbid 
may be satisfied lhatwc can no longer break through the rule. 
As soon as my wife and her family know that PH be fined for 
breach of faith and thus bccoino a disgraced nian^ they will 
give up bollAu'ing me to leave the association when the time 
comes for action. At thc^amc time such a rule, sanCtio*ncd 
by the State, will .keep away hyprocrites and thus save our 
sabha from future diseredit.^^ These arc the views of a Hindu* 
editor who has been for years perhaps the strongest opponcifl 
of official interference of any kind in municipal, educational, 
and*ot|j,^^dmin istrative matters. ^ 

1 am not surprised at an Englishman thinking it anomalous 
that Indian joformers should clamour fjjr political frccvlom, 
and at the same time call upon the State to regulate th(iir 
social affairs. In Europe they manage social^mtters another 
way. But we must not forget that the conditions of life in 
India and Europe arc very far from being similar. Look af 
the position of women in this country, of the social divisions 
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without number j^indus of the same cast6 and even in the 
same part of the country being, often unable to break bread 
together, Iet.alone intermarriage. Brahmans won't eat with 
Brahmans for most frivolous reasons, Vaishnavas with Vaish- 
navas, and so on. To expect the Brahman to sit at thesam% 
table with the Vaishnav, the Khshatri or the Shudra, is Out of 
the question.' There arc many other considerations Vhich 
forbid the hope for a long time of anything like a social amal- 
gam. In the most backward country of Europe the conditions 
are much mdre hopeful. To compare Europe with India is, 
therefore, to rny mind, a violation of the usual rules of com- 
parison." But though broken up socially, the Indians, are not 
incapable of political vnion. Not to go far, the Pioneer will 
perhaps excuse me for referring to the wonderful unanimity 
which has marked the national demonstrations in LordRipon's 
honour, or the discussion of the Local Self-government Bills 
or the Ilbert Bill. 

For administrative work, too, especially judicial, the 
Indians have shown remarkable aptitude, in spite of what 
appears to be their aversion to domestic reform. What, for 
instance, could be more -s«itisfac to ry than the work done by 
the average' Native Judge or Sub- Judge ? And yet, the 

officer with whom Government have no fault to find may, 
never come up to the ideal of an English gcntleiitan at home. 
He may marry his children at 5, nfay iinnmro the widows of 
the family into life-long seclusion-, may worship metal gods, 
and v^ash the feet of the swarthy little priest whose presence 
oppresses intellectual freedom and keeps society tied down to 
indefensible customs. A Brahman may be as just^and 
fatherly a ^an at hdme as one could conceive, yet as 
an administrator he may be unjust, corrupt and grasping; 
Thediead of a.Mahqmedan family may lead a wicki^d irregu- 
lar private life ; and yet, as head of a public deparj^^ht, he 
may prove hini%lf unexceptionable. I do apt fqr 
dispute the fqri^. of the general proposition, must 

'begin *at home, and that a 

hold affairs in the Uglu of be confi. 
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dently accepted as a* true and just citizin. But, as I have 
•tried to explain above, it would be unsafe to i‘i{?idly^-^pply 
abstract principles of Western growth to practical politics of 
the lilast. There arc many circumstances in the way of such 
application. 

SUGGESTIONS, OLD AND NEW. 

The feeling seems to gain ground every day amongst 
practical Hindu reformers that if Infant Marritigo is to be 
put a stop to, it will be best done by a brief Act, in consulta- 
tion with influential leaders like tlie Maharajas of Benares, 
Darbhanga and others. This may be preceded by something 
like a Commission of Iiuiuiry, If the incpiiry shows that 
there is a decided aversion to the girl^s age being raised even 
to 12 (there is little fear on this score) then the Legislature 
may deal with the boy only. The boy^s age may bo fixed at 
about ] 7. Against this there could be no valid objection from 
the Shastras or the priest. And the boy^s age being raised so 
farjt follows that thcgirl will be kept unmarried tillat leastll. 
This will be a vast advantage, so argue the advocates of 
practical reform, 1 agree with them generally; but not being 
^ Hindu, have no right to insist upon the plan of action sug- 
gested above,* I cannot, also, get over the suspicion that for 
some time after the passirfg of the Act, there wilfbc sullen 
opposition from some quarters resulting in cruel injustice to 
girls. The orthodox and pricst-riddcii father may decline to* 
keep his daughter wafting for a suitable match. He may marry 
her to a grown-up man, even to a man already married. This 
is a rcs!jl:. T most dread. At tlie same time, I am sjjtisGcd that 
paventS'will not act foolishly as^ soon as they see the results 
of an ilLsortc^ union, such as we have here supposed.# In 
two or three years the people at large will be won over to the 
side of rcftn'in. Tliis being a moral certainty,*! might yet go 
in for a legislative regulation,^ if I only saw some chance of 
obtainhig the co*opcu.*ation of the priestly class, or at any rate * 
an assurance tliat tliey would not actively oppose progressr 
10 ‘ 
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But if legislative action is generally disliked by the Iliiulu 
coniflininity, what is the next, best remedy? I say let tho 
Educatioiiabauthorities come to our aid, especially the Uni- 
versity. In the first pljacc, this is not, a Stale department. It r 
has little to do with Government, and will have a less direct ' 
connection stUl in future. Education is closely allied to tlic 
reform under discussion. If this agency undertakes to remedy 
the evil, it will need no sj^ecial law. It may -also adopt ten- 
tative measures suited to dillerent presidencies, w'ith the view 
of paving the way for wide-rc aching reform under the sanction 
of law, when the coiniminity is prepared for Icgisljitive co-opera» 
tion. Let the University rule that married boys will not bo 
allowed, after five yeafs or more, to compete for Matriculation. 
Here I must once more exphain on what assumption I base 
this recommendation. The assumption is that young Hindus 
are ^nxious to escape inarriaoe till they have gone throng li 
the educational course, and will be thankful to have an t*xeuse. 
Let them have this excuse, and they will know how to prevail 
upon their parents to defer marriage. It is said that such a 
rule will interfere with the progress of education, aadaftcVall 
will affect only a very small number, I submit that this 
objection i'* self-cont radio to r\ If the rule is to affect a very^ 

small number; how can it sensibly impede educational pro-- 
gress ? No, there would be some disturbance of this kind if 
I were to say — prevent married boys from entering Govern- 
, inent schools. As a matter of policy I wjuld not shrink from 
recommending even this extreme course. But lam well aware 
that under the present coiuHtions of the country such a ruling 
would be exceedingly unjust and fraught with danger. There- 
fore, I say, Jet education proceed, but let a certaui^imber of 
advanced stiAlonts be helped to Cbcape tlic trammels of matri- 
mo»y. They noed^sneh help all the more as tj^ey have still 
to go through an academic course. Or, you may matrkiilate 
the married b<^ (what a contradiction in terms !)• You may 
even admit him to tho college and allow him — the m^tried boy 
‘ with « perhaps a family, to become a (whut 

a o;:mCridietion again!) ; but withhold^^.the from him. 
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You will say^ tliiif is *unjust^ after having^ made him spend 
five years at college. My reply is, you have done enou|(l^ for 
him by giving liirfl tha privilege of a liberal edmation. He 
,may furn his knowledge to account in the best manner lie can. 
liie forfeiture gf a diploma means that he must not count 
upon ftie patronage of the State, must in any case wait till 
others are provided for. If the Univer-sity considers child 
marriage to be an evil, she must mark her displeasure 
of it in some visible manner. Child marriage is only a fashion, 
one of recent growth. The University can easily, discounte- 
nance it — shells undoubtedly the hc'st medium of reform. 
Wliy maynot the experiment be uied for some years in one 
or ti^o presidencies? • 

Another suggestion is about pa-^ing an Act for the regis- 
tration of marriages, and empowering the new self-governing 
bodies to fix a ininiminn aue lor persons to be married.. As 
births arcalrcady registered th'^se* bodu*s will have nodiH^eulty 
in detecting fraud w'hore parents o\(*» stall' the age of a child. 
And as members are elected by tin' people themselves, they 
wi HP have no cause for complaint a. to zuhnn^ legislative or 
executive. In sljort, the reform is left to the people them- 
selves. A good deal has been uiitten of late in the Pioneer 
mid other contemporaries throwing cold water over the scheme 
of what they fioartlcssly nickname Lokil Sliiff, Now^ if ^hero 
is anything in this blc.S{5ed Lukil Sluif,” our educated and 
elected commissioners ought to show what stuff it is made of. . 
In what direction can the representatives of the people show 
their capacity for self-government so well as in improving 
these ruin^ms marriage customs ? I look upon the Local 
Board ais the oXA panchayet revived and modernised. The 
dominance of Western ideas has been the death of the 
panchayet system. For good or for evil tlve panthayet is tiow 
a moribund institution. It has no power of action left in it. 
Let the LoSal Board take its place in this ffiatter of vital 
importafiee' to the local population. The registration of Births 
and MacHs^es may be entrusted to one of the cominis- ' 
sioners, elected by the meiiQtbers themsclved^ who may be gtVen 
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an honorary title. jTliere need be no cfSced'utive interference 
of anv kind. The Boards may also arrange for suitable texU 
booksfor primary and secondary scliqpls, ^translating scrip- 
tural verses for the students. , * , 

• 

A further suggestion is this. Give Social Associations the 
power of enforcing a pledge. These bodies are at present 
unrecognized. If a member breaks the pledge, I do not know 
if any Court will entertain a plaint against him. The Asso- 
ciation is unable to levy a fine. Can il not be empowered to 
this extent ? That is a point for lawyers t<' settle. I think 
that social Association would work more clToeti^ely, if tlieir 
hands wore so far strengthened that they could enforce a fine 
on defaulters. These bodies might be registered, like literary 
Associations, and a ccrluin status conferred on them for pur- 
poses of practical reform. As it is, their clTorts generally end 
in talk, 

THE AIIMEDABAD TICIIBORNE CASE. 

The now notorious TJhabhutgar ease nt Alnnedabad lias 
taken a new turn. We have watelied its progress with s®mc 
interest. Arc \vc very far out iii analysing it thus ?: — After 
the death of his two wives lu elderly Hindu gentleman, 
marries a third, a girl of 12 to 14. Soon after lie dies, Icav-c 
ing over two lakhs of rupees, his last wife, &nd children 
by *tbe first two. This woman, whom we may call ‘‘the 
old mail’s darling,” seems to have much control over the 
'family. She one day starts on a pilgrimage, taking with her 
tlie luisbaiid’s two sons by^lhc first wife, who arc probably of 
her own age, their young wives, some servants, and of course 
a good deal of money. At one shrine our pious yo&ISg widow 
is supposed as conducting herself in a manner which is not 
to tjie likixig of one of her step-sous, a faijrly educated, 
sensitive, high-spirited lad. And being unable to. influence 
the pilgrim i»thcr ho drowns himself in a ^aefed stream. 
That brings us to a party of two young widpi^S>, one boy, 
•and sQiine seryantg. The party abon- afterfi^Ctu#s;t6 Abraeda- 
bad,. having duly mourned over thb yopng fe&PV wha wished 
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to save the lio^nour of the family by drownii% Iiimself. Rctiirn- 
hig home the widow mother and the newly widowed dai%!iter* 
in-law compare notes. *» Alas I how ai’c we to live in perpetual 
t, widowhood ? Can we think of no escape? It is impossible^ 

* having enjoyeddife so w^ell, to Imvc to depend upon others for 
the bjyest necessaries of life. About this timo.a young man 
crosses their path^ a young man very like the boy who 
drowned himself during the pilgrimage. Happy thought ! 
Wliy, llmt is the boy ! Dear, dear boy, restored to tjie mourners 
so miraculously ! Restored to tliy distracted step-mother 
and thy stupi|ied wife ! Come sisters, come brothers^ this is 
our long lost flarJing ! He is taken into the bosom of the 
family and the widowed daughtcr-iii-law becomes a wife again, 
and in the nature of tilings she becomes a mother too. All 
goes well as well could be wdlh the widow ^ mother, the 
daughter-in-law and the strangely acquired son. ^The 
j}ropert^ of the deceased husband remains in the Jamilif Is 
not the heir found alive? But there arc others, who want 
the property, ready to prove that the so-called heir is an 
imposter. Master Bliabhutgar is hauled up, A protracted 
lawsuit is \he result, with heaps of money spent on both 
sides, and no end of scandal. Such is the genesis of the 
Bliabhutgar case. If there is any truth in what has trans- 
pired, what sfiockiiig revelations of social irregularities.it 
makes ! And is this the only case of its kind ? If young widows 
were allowed to remarry such scandals would never arise.* 

* On October 9 th 1887, Mabibari wrote fid follows: — Tliat notorious Bhabhiit- 
garcase, the last of which was heard recently in the Digh Coui-t, shows how 
eager a Hindu widow is to clutch at any chance that may restore her 
to her husban/??^ Hero was a man who, upon the slightest acquaintance with the 
deceased Whom ho personated, could be shown as an imposfor. And yet 
the wife of the deceased, that is the widow, welcomes Bhabhutgar as her 
lost husband, lives with and has children, by him. 

Gases of this kin^ are not so rare as people might imaginoi^and paxnnts 
and neighbours are generally too humane to make a noise about such, 
mistakes. What happens in his house to-day may happeij,^ in curs to-mor- 
row ’’—thus tlfe neighbours argue with themselves. They will do anything 
to cover their own and their neighbours’ sins. The stories that are told of 
the contriyanhes to make" widows ** happy ” without the ** scandal ” of a. 
roniairiage are passing' ittto so pmrverso is human mature 

that men and . women will risk their all|. life and honouT itself, rather than 
approve of remarriage. 
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HOW EDUOATIpN AGGRAVATE^ tllE^EVIL OE 

INFANT MARRIAGE. 

^ • 

In the course of the important discussion at the Conference 
at Madras two weeks ajijo, an influQiitial member observ^l 
that far from giving way before the increasing spread o( edu- 
cation, the practice of infant marriages has actually %rown 
more popular of late years I I have received the same version 
of the matter from a representative leader at Karachee. And 
the same maf be said, more or less, about other parts of India. 
The Brahmins marry their girls early, from 5 years of age 
to 10. ••And the other castes cannot help followRig the Brah- 
mins. Education is iiol necessarily a check in all cases. On 
the contrary, I do believe that in some eases education serves 
as a stimulant. The first thought of dn educated man i.i 
India is to get employed and ri^je in social importance. JIc 
inus^piake money, honestly, of course, if he can. And to 
what better use can a Hindu gentleman put his havings than 
to marrying his cliildrcii as early as [iracticahle, thus proving 
lo*thc world that he is not less favoured than his felloys ? 
So long he lacked the me ins he could not hclp^ the girls 
growing up unmarried to t^*n Afr tliat age his relations or 
caste people had to come to his ai<l and save him from the- 
torments of Hell consequent on a father allowing the daughter 
to remain unmarried after pubertf . But now that he is the 
Collector's Chituis, or a Mamlatdar, or a Deputy Collector, 
*a Surveyor or a Medical officer, or, be-st of all, a lawyer, why 
Tt is open to him to marry the girl as soon as a suitable match 
is to be had. In fact, it becomes a poiiit of honour with the 
average Hmdu, who has secured the means, to of his 

children before ten. , ^ 

I4cnow that tlier^are thousands of educated Hindus in every 
centre who would give up the custom if they could* But 
they have the Women to win over* who are under influence of 
the priests^ to whom, again, the ^ustom is a Hdcrce of income* 

* The Hindu lather is not a free agent* be *ever so 

eiiKghtened j but he is not the only gcrjty. W contract 
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marriage. ■?he ofl ler party may be stric4ly orthodox : what 
is the educated man to do? If -he does not accede the 
wishes of his family, of*tIic priest, and, above all, of the family 
» into which his girl has to marry, he may never again find a 
match^for her I • She cannot marry out of a narrow circle. 
Even outside that circle, supposing that were at^ all possible, 
she will not be treated as an eligible bride after reaching the 
age. Whatever the causes, it is clear that infant marriages 
are all but universarMn India, and that cduca^on, instead 
of discouraging the practice, in sonic parts actively encour- 
ages it. 

It is amusing to sec how my friends the lct-alone*ists try to 
demolish me. At first they explained that the evils occupied 
only a limited area and that they were steadily disappearing. 
When convinced that fads pointed altogether the other way, 
they turn round and say that though marriages do take place 
very early all over India, still the consummation occurs 
seldom before 18 in the case of boys and 14 in the case of girls. 
Tliis is a neat way of silencing oppoiicnls. But where afe 
the proofs ? And if consummation takes place at 18 and 14, 
why should children be irrevocably married” before 10 ? 
There is no escape from the ‘‘marriage.” The boy husband 
itiay die at 10, Jeaving behind a widow of 6, who cannot be 
married again. So virtually the evil is there and hhs to* be 
removed. Infant marriages and enforced widowhood, intro- 
duced by the higher classes of Hindus, have now grown into 
a national institution, and education can hardly cope with* 
evils wliich in some cases it tends to aggravate. Such is the 
opinion of ev/pcricnced Hindu reformers. 

. * THE EVILS OF FASHION. 

The. Hindu {|op|]1ation of India ia so sharply dfvided ^y 
territorial distances and tribal and other differences, that it* 
would be sca^ely sifo tb lay down one uniform standard as 
to the preyalecee of infant marriages and enforeed-widowhood 
all over er to propose on? particular set 6f i^mc- 

didl;. regafdl^ iff! ' local, • eontidisi^tibns.’ But , the evils are 



admittedly ^‘all tfit universal/* whatever 6lig:ht difference 
thererfeiay be in their operation over different tracts. Sonio 
say that Bengal suffers most under th(iXustom ; others believe 
Madras to be the gi’catest sufferer. One authority gives the 
unenviable award in favour of Bombay; while another con- 
tends that it is the N. VV. Provinces and the Punjaub which, 
by reason of their backwardness in matters of education, are 
the chief victims of these social plagues. Ram Mphan Roy, 
Vidiasagar, J:hc Raja of Naldanga and others for Bengal ; 
Ragoonath Row, Chcntsal Row, and many other represen- 
tatives /or Madras ; Vishnu Shastri, Gopal D^shinukh, Ma- 
day Ranadc, Mahipatram Ruprarn, Naval ram Liixmirain and 
numerous, other reformers for Boinb^iy; Ayodhya Prasad, 
Altaf Hussein, Harishchandra (cut off, poor fellow, in mid 
career) and a large number of Pandits, Shastris and scholars, 
for Che Provinces; all these have depicted the horrors of 
infaiit marriage and enforced widowhood in language which 
may be said to have reached the utmost limit* of human ex- 
pression. I could name hundreds of others, Hindu gentle- 
men of note, who have publicly denounced the practices ; ’ and 
thousands have written them down, in prose.and verse, essays, 
odes, appeals, novels, plays, and millions of newspaper articles. 
The whole country has been, in a sense, up in arms against th'j 
evile for .more than fifty years. jMany individual reformers 
have paid dearly^ for their temerity ; a few have been, hunted 
to death, some more hftvc become outcasts. Their fate has 
warned others. And to-day the boldest Hindu reformer 
admits that to attempt practical reform in his individual 
capacity is like cutting his own throat and cour^ig the de- 
struction of his innocent family. There is no hope c f reform 
in this matter without the friendly co-operation of the State, 
at feast wfthout some authoritative regulation*) given in re- 
sponse to the cry of the people themselves. To have an idea 
of the misery of enforced widowhood let the readier turn to 
Mr, Mal^jpatram Ruprarn’s lettpr to the of India of 

last His concluding remarks, tluTugh brief, are quite 

to'"thp?j^pirtt. Or, in order to reality caused ^y 
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infant marriages, ftt *liim read Mr. Nav^alram Laxmiram’s 
Bala^lagna Batrisi. The picture given 'here is horrij^le in 
its expressiveness*® Early marriage means early*consiiAima- 
• t ion ill too many cases, which means the ruin of mind and 
fcbody, jiovcrty, sin, suffering ; in a word, the deterioration of 
the i*ace. The writer attacks the custom mercilessly, calls 
it thoroughly uii- Aryan, and denounces its votaries as worse 
than brutes. Now, who and what arc Mahipatram and Na- 
valram ? They are Nagar Brahmans, holiest of holy on this 
side, highly educated men. Principals both of the Training 
Colleges at Alyncdabiid and Rajkot. They are veteran re- 
formers, men who have suffered, and suffered grievously in 
their futile attempts to effectuate reform from within. And 
yet there are men who assert, without a tittle of proof, that 
the evils are neither serious nor widespread and that they arc 
going out of practice of themselves ! ^ 

It is useful to bear in mind that infant marriage aritt en- 
forced widowhood are customs which stand to each other 
almost in the relation of cause and effect. As matter of fact, 
martiage is general upon the girl at a time when she 
cannot realise it^ privileges and its responsibilities. And 
wdien she loses her husband, she has perpctuTal widowhood 
forced upon hci\ It is needful also to know that to every 
three women fn the country one is shown to be ^ wi<Jgw’. 
And the Hindu widow is not only unfortunate in herself but 
inauspicious*^ to all around her. She is shunned, neglected, , 
at times ill-treated. ^ 

Here arises the question — Would Suttee have gone out of 
vogue but /or State interference ? I say, Never. Ram 
Mohan flight have cried himself hoarse for a cciitnry. Ben- 
tinqk might have written a hundred minutes appealing to the 
good sense of Hindu leaders* But that would not have avail- 
ed. Suttee would.have flourished with greater vigour if only 
to make a sRow of the-^^ religious zeal of the people. It was 
a usage^;ihtrodiiced by . Brahmins for pJurely selfish, or what 
philosophers qalt, prfldential reasons* The ' usage sooh *afte r 
became a habit; and tfuil grew Inio a ^eopud nature iTith 
11 
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niiidu ladies of th(j^ higher class. They c6iild not, dared not 
survw their husbands. A modest woman esteems the opi-% 
nion ot the v/orld dearer than life. Well/ what was at first 
only a Brahmin ie practice came in time to be followed By the , 
other castes. The Khshatrya or the Vaishia widow could 
not help yielding to the fashion. It soothed the self-love, of 
her family'^ it raised the family in the estimation of the Brah- 
min hierarchy. How could the Hinduani, whose wifehood 
is animated by the purest ideas of d evotion, live on after her 
“ lord” had departed this life, live in misery and privation, 
with the world pointing the finger of scorn at her for her 
unwifelj^ selfishness ? If Suttee had been allowed to prevail 
longer I believe cven^ Mahoinedans and Parsis would have 
borrowed the fatal custom. Tlie ideals peculiarly attraciive 
to the Oriental mind. And though Parsi and Mahomedan 
widows could not have burned themsedvos, as cremation is not 
allowed amongst tluun, they- might perhaps have vied with 
their Hindu sisters in acquiring sat (the supreme result of 
devotion) by some other means. So much for the sway of 
fashion. My English friends may smile at this supposition ; 
and my Native friends may shake their heads. But I say, 
withdraw the legal ban you have placed upon Suttee, and, the 
practice may be revived without delay. This is not my owiv 
opinion, as Hindu friends will allow. So instippor table in 
many cases are the miseries of lifelong widowhood, that Sutter, 
wdnch means instant and almost painless death ^ith honour j 
would be preferred to widowliood, which means (God forgive 
me if I exaggerate) death by slow torture and not in a few 
cases ^»ith dishonour^ Government have moved a step as 
regards wi^plv ma^riage. Let them move a step furtlief if they 
wish their action to prove a blessing instead of a curse. As 
regards infant marriage letthqm co-operate ^ith Hindu re- 
formers, let them discourage the ruinous fashion ^aiid actively 
encourage tboife who seek to escape its trammeW It is not 
desirable that Government should do anything in the, matter 
at their own instance. The initiative ^ the 

sufferers. But I wish it to be clearly uudieir^t^ that it is 
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impossible foi^ the victims to work out tl#} reform unaided, 
without moral support from thciState. But wliat carfi the 
State do unasked 7 • 

THE WIDOW IN TROUBLE. 

The«^7wrz7r/ )3azar Patrika feelingly remarks that it is 
cnough^punishnieiit for a widoAv to have to murder her un- 
owned child. So it is. What with her helpless condition, 
the bodily and mental torture she has to go through in hiding 
* her shame, the persecutions from will)in and without conso- 
queut on exposure, the victim lias more tlian enough to bear 
for her momchtary weakness and the deliberate villainy of 
her betrayer. * 

It is wx'll'-know'n tliat the Law in England is more lenient to 
unmarried women under the circumstances than it is to wi- 
dows in India, And its general tendency there is to be ^tiil 
more lenient. The Hindu widow deserves mucli grater 
consideration, I submit, than the English maid. The betrayer 
in the latter case lias often to maintain the child, while 
for oge reason or other the Hindu widow never seeks even 
tliat relief. She cannot do so, situated as she is. Now, as I 
have often urged, \liy cannot the seducer of a Hindu widow 
bo criminally dealt with beyond being mulcted in a sum of 
^money ? And^hy cannot the victim and licr family be coju- 
pelled to .disclose his identity®? How is it that Caste never, 
as a rule, punishes the betrayer even Avhcii the widow is found 
to be ill trouble ? At any rate tlio executive could insist 
upon a seduction being traced home. Some such vigilance 
would strike terror into a class of social monopolists who 
are aboutjthe Strongest advocates of enforced widowhood. A 
. systematic attempt may also be made for the establishment 
of Orphanages and Foundling Hospitals. . • • 

THE PANACEA OF BENEVOLENT VISIONARIES. 

'Let there tfe more education in the land and all will come 
right ! BfiX what prospect will they hold out of female 
education in. the right "sense, when the infinitesin^al propo^ 
tion of our gUls going to school arc withdrawn at 10 and 
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have to become niq^tliers two or three ycjfrs hence ? Before 
they have ceased to be girls, before even a preparatory traiiv 
iiig has been given tlieni for the life rfiey have to enter upon, 
our girls have to exercise the duties of wifehood and another-, 
hood, in many cases, alas, of widowhood, too. Of what user 
your education for girls ? By all means give a vigoro^us push 
to female education, but that alone will do little under the 
social condition of the Hindus. It is these marriage customs 
which have, to be improved before you think of real education , 
for the mothers of the future generation. Why cannot my 
English friends see this ? It is hard enough Jo struggle with 
the sophistries of thc^ Anglicised Brahman ; but the Brahmanic 
Anglo-Indian is too much for me, I confess. 

THE REAL QUESTION. 

Mr. Hume assures me that many infant marriages turn 
ouf Jiappy, I have myself said so in jny Notes. It is, indeed, a 
marvel that under the circumstances there should be so much 
of quiet contentedness amongst our women. I need not enlarge 
here upon the causes. Suffice it to say that if women in 
India are happy” tlicy are happy only after a fashion. 
The wife is a pretty little creature, a s^;ect thing, a dear 
iiioffefnsive animal to be petted and got pleasured out of ; and 
when she becomes a mother she is of course a^useful domestic 
(Trudge*, God bless her. And thr,t is all. She has no right or 
privilege save on suflerance ; she has no self-respect, no hope 
except what is reflected in the mirror of her lord’s face. Can 
she be-happy ? Well, yes, in a majority of cases our women 
are contented, because they do not know tb be otherwise. 
The real qjitestion is, can these women, as they are, become 
the mothers' of a great nation, of patriots, warriorS, philoso- 
phers? ^However, I must not dilate. Only let ns I'emember 
that almost all Ihe means of active happindss in life^ in the 
real sense o^be word, are anting for India’s ‘ women and 
there&re, necessarily for her ifnen. Mr* Hume; gives an in- 
a most enviable ideal. : I knew exeiq^tions like 

it myseifi " But these are extremely rar(|, af e 
And If wc do not push on with ; female^ in the right 
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direction* the ej^ejTtions will become rarer still* Already 
our educated young men are longing for^eal wives, for spiri- 
tual more than ♦physical partners. To turn -to tlie ideal 
pictfiire given above of a happy marriage, it reminds one 
forcibly of the ^numerous real pictures, girls of tender years 
torn ^way from the maternal breast, to be thenceforward at 
the nfcrcy of the mother-in-law whom they h*ave to serve as 
bondmaids, to be abused, half-starved, to be made at times 
the victims of a moral and physical outrage sanctioned by 
the law, to be forced into premature maternity— all this — the 
common lot of Indian girls especially of the lower order — all 
this, I submit, docs not look much like happiness ! As to the 
assimilation of the husband’s natui’c, a?id the other beautiful 
theories, Mr. Hume does not seem to know that in most Native 
households wife and husband cannot sit together, talk together, 
cat togctlier in the presence of their elders, even when they 
have come of ago. I am sure ipy friend knows that the 
joint family system prevails more or less all over India, the 
head of the family living in the same house with all his bro- 
th^rsand their wives, all his sons and their wives and the clul- 
dren of both. But I must hurry on, having no wish to hurt the 
feeling of my Vi'ethren or of the impetuous and sanguine 
philosopher who champions their cause so chivalrously. 

Mr. Hume is informed^ that consummation is deferred in 
many eases. Not so to my knowledge. That can occur only 
when the parents of both bride and bridegroom arc sufficiently 
well educated. In the generality of cases, most so amonggt 
the, uneducated, parents long for the event which is held to 
be even m<ja;e important than the marriage ceremony. And 
it takem but little knowledge of human nature* to see that 
intant marriage super- induces precocious development in the 
case of the bay. This means the fellow’s ruin. ‘In tlie^ case 
of the girl it is worse, and almost all circumstances conspire 
to.make fafer a willing accessory to what, on^ public grounds, 
I am .Qol^strained to denounce as a crime. The best way to 
prevent.. jMrematurc? consummation is by putting dowii child- 
marriagesi/^ 
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Mr. Hume says infant marriage is bedonfing an anachron- 
ism. Competent Hjiidu observers assert that it is hecoming . 
more fashionable ! 

My friend says the questions raised by me arc but two minor • 
branches of the one universal problem in IndiTi, the Pofition 
of Women. Quite so. But I must remind him that mjt sub- 
jects are the real beginnings of the reform lie yearns for. 
He seems to think the education of women is a more pressing 
necessity. I,adniit it. But real education^ and in' fact real 
national progress all round, is impossible till these two ob- 
stacles ajrc removed. How can you educate a girWhen she has 
to be withdrawn froni|School before eleven, and to be made a 
wife and a mother soon after ? Besides, the spread of educa- 
tion in India cannot be accelerated by artificial means, 

SOCIAL REFORM— WAYS AND MEANS.* 

« 

Here arc the evils — (1) child marriages; (2) unequal marri- 
ages ill point of age; (3) jiolygamy amongst Kulin Brahmins and 
others — a man of fifty marrying girls of 20, 13, 10, down t<j 5 
years of age at times, for the dowries they bring; (4) too early 
consummation ; (5) domestic irregularities, y»e results of the 
system ; (6) enforced widowhood with its attendant horrors — 
shaving the girl-widow’s head, depriving her o& every hope 
in life, perpetual seclusion with iitoiractod fasts and other 
privations. To these evils may be added a few minor ones — 
Tuinous expenses on marriage, absence of intermarriage 
Ivctwcen classes practically the same, and so on. As to reme- 
dies — ( J) Put a stop to infant marriage, taking a pledge neither 
to practise nor in any way to encourage it; (2) If^ou cannot 
do that, let fhe practice stand, but arrange amongst yourselves 
that child marriage is not invariably binding on either party ; 
(3) ^^ome to an explicit understanding that a wife may not be 
scut to her mo t]jer- in-law's till she is 15 ; (4) Pass^ rule at a 
Mahajan meeting that a girl widowed before l4 ' is quite as 

* Thw U-the heading of an aitiole oommenting on fSie i^iaonsisiion at the Soba 
BazaiaUehatiiig Club, Calcutta, presided over by JPr. HhUteV, . 
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eligible for carriage as a virgin; (5) Mkke special arrange* 
•inents to facilitate the remarriage of widows and tC make 
their existence tolerfible and less exposed to temptation; 
.(§) l^xcoinmuniGateor otherwise punish the seducer of a wtdow ; 
C7) Prohibit; tlite father or guardian from selling an infant girl ; 
(8) l^al similarly with Kulin polygamists ; (*9) Encourage 
intermarriage between nearly allied castes, as was the case 
before; (lO)'Curtail marriage expenses. All this you could at 
least try to achieve ; and though some such attempts have^ to 
my knowledge, miscarried for want of a regulating bond, I do 
not see why ymi may not satisfy yourselves. At any rate, you 
can legislate for yourselves, and then ask the State to confirm 
your action. A number of other suggestions, more or less 
practical, have been olfcrod. Make your own clmicc adapting 
each remedy to local requirements. There arc three methods 
of work open to earnest reformers — (1) do the needful your- 
selves ; (2) ask tlic Executive to strengtlieii your hands and 
guide your steps in the beginning ; (3) ask the Legislature to 
sweep away tlie otherwise impassable barriers, as it has So 
ofteif done before, 'fhe first method is the best in theory ; 
iny heart inclinesi^^o it naturally. The third incthod is the 
easiest in practice; my judgment approves it strongly. 'Uul 
the second incthod appears to me to be the safest. It is the 
golden mean favoured both ty my feeling and my judgment. 
It neither exposes us to vain struggles and the risk of a 
reaction, nor makes us over, body and soul, to an irrevocable 
law. In our traiisitionary state of progress, this tentative and * 
experimental method deserves consideration. If it does not 
do much gocK.1 all at once, it ^11 certainly do little harm, 
and we"aj^J at liberty to withdraw from it any day. * feuti have 
no business to insist upon this or that plan. If njy Hiiif^u 
friends are str(fng enough to do- without oVtside aid of any^ 
kind, so much the better for them and the otho£ classes who 
follow them. * My only object in advocating the principle ot 
combination Jtom wiMm and co-operation from tvitAout i^ to 
avert further risk of failure and of ridicule froui optsidej:s 
who cannot r^lise the all-but-insupcrable difficulties in the 
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path of the Hindu reformer. It is indeed in a If^indly, not in 
an unlMnd spirit, that I question his power to effect practical* 
reform unaided. Suttee, human sacrifices, infanticide, self- 
tor tute, none of these cruel rites would have been suppressjed 
had not Hindu reformers invoked and obtained the Ij^lp pf 
the State. Millions of innocent children would have been 
cairied off by small-pox in the absence of compuhory Vacci- 
nation. And thousands of murders would have-* gone unde- 
tected, and* the murderers unpunished, but for the Coroner’s 
Inquest. The religious sense of the community is strongly 
opposed to these — even to-day. Would the p^ple ever have 
accepted tliesc obviously beneficent innovations ? Could a 
thousand reformers, a hundred times more influential than 
they are at present, have popularised these exotic s\ stems 
amongst a people so divided when progress is aimed at, and 
so lyiited when the object is to stand still ? From-pninary 
education up to the suppression of Suttee our staunchest 
reformers could do little without the sympathetic action of 
the State. A handful of men like the Par'^is, decidedly the 
most progressive of the Asiatic race, had to seek the moral 
co-operation of the Government in matters less importance. 
Leaders of the Hindu community have themselves more than 
once obtained such co-operation from the Government whicii 
it'is foolish to shrink from as Interference Government do^ 
not wish to interfere^ and wc shall take precious care they 
never do interfere in any of our private concerns. But once 
* agreed, * we have a right to the co-operation of the State, and 
the State owes it as a duty to us and to itself to take up the 
cause# Those who sqipreliKid popular disaffection in the 
event of ‘Government co-operating with social leaders in dis- 
couraging practices which have nothing to do with religion 
must be prepared to show that Indian society^is less educated, 
less liberal, %\d less progressive to-day than it was half a cen- 
tury^,^^ when practices intimately associated ^^ith the reli- 
gic^itfoaviction of tlm mass were ^dxi the head with 

tiie happiest results. By all" "means initiative your- 

selves. But pray do set about it in time, f 
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• THE «i;RAT WIDOWS’ APtEAL. . 

• i 

I have noticedjFor sonic time past a sort of incipiem revolt 
in t|jie ranks of Hindu widows, especially of Gujarat and 
► Uindu&tan proper. The feeling appears to be confined to 
widows of the* younger generation, who know reading and 
writing. This is a hopeful sign in itscll’, and one might think 
the widow could be loft here to take care of herself. But 
that would be a grievous mistake. The widow ivho has the 
courage of her convictions is closely watched, and she knows 
that slic ia complclcly at I he mercy of social monopolists. 
Her case has iieconic desperate. This i^ just the time when 
Hindu friends must .stand by her; olli(^rwi->c it will go harder 
with the poor thing than ever befoi’c. Now, far be it from 
me to encourage a spirit of disobedience or defiance. The 
Hindu girl is all patience and cliarit\\ By nature, by tradi- 
tion, and by training, she has learnt to look upon siibnifcisive- 
n(\ss as the crown of w nnanhood. This aniiablo weakness 
of hers has been taken advantage of. But tlie wo^Id ai’ouad 
the Hindu widow is changing a good bit. Slic has begUM to 
reaflizc that every one is personally responsible for lus or her 
aclioii; that, ho,wcvcr passive an instruiucnt a liLimayi being 
may be in the performance of a particular act, he or she will 
•have to bear the coiisccpicnce of it all the same. In her 
case the widow secs that .d^e is wronged at every stage of* life, 
and made to sutler Ibr othcr peoplc^s wrong-doing more than 
her own sins. I am not surprised that she is beginning tir 
revolt. But what is to be tiic end of it ? • 

Look at the appeal of several Bauia widows of Surat to 
the Nupgefeett and the MahUjan. It is a formidable docu- 
ment occupying eight columns of closely printed matter in 
the Gujarati. It gives facts, personal experiences, Shasstric 
authorities. It appeals for justice and nothing more. Jit 
calls upon jhe citizens .of Surat^to consult their own interests^ 
their happiness^ and honour. If this piteous appeal fails, the 
writers* threaten tb, go to Government, ^Uhe philanthropic' 
and mei-oiful Sirkar under whose beneficent rule the tiger 
12 
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and the lamb drink ^ater at the same fountain **;^~^^* We, 
your ii\fant. widow daughters will ask* the Sirkar to judge be- 
tween you aiid us/’ ( • . 

Who are these bold young women? They do not giv^* 
their names — for, *«vve are in momentary dread of ilWircat- 
ment, even dtfUth,” But they give a tangible clue W their 
identity. They arc girl-widows of Nanavat, Sliah}iura, and 
Gopipura. Tiiey give full particulars of their marriage — 
We were sbld for money into perpetual slavery, with a cord 
pressed tight round the tliroat, at a lime when wc knew 
absolutely nothing of the matter/* Tlien '‘j fist at the time 
wdien the seed of kno\<Flcdgc was being sown on the soil of 
our hearts, we lost our husbands at short intervals ; four ditd 
of cholera, two of fever, and one of consumption. Even at 
this time we were not quite coUsciems of the life in store for 
us/^ *’Here follows a terrific deiuiiu iaiiou of tine parents, of 
the priests and astrologers, wlio promised tliem all conceiv- 
able happiness, and a burning account of their Avrongs — 
Confined in pits of live iirc, fire all over the body, fire all 
over the heart — our heads in the barber’s grip, and llic 
.gimlet^of terrible privations piercing our hearts — alas ! in 
this world wc arc nothings^ alas I the sun of hope has set upon 
our lives for ever, alas ! our social freedom 4as been put^ 
undw lock and key,” &c., &c, CV" the husband’s age they 
say — some were younger than ourselves, some older three 
‘times, four times, even five-aiid-a-half times, than we girls* 
Thus in spite of the strongest Shastric injunction against the 
selling of daughters wc were sold for a thousand or fifteen 
hundred rupees. Chamdrs and butchers sell th^ bones and 
hides of dedd animals j pur parents sold our bones, skHns and 
fleslj^ whilst we were alive and too young to oppose the 
bargain/’ 

Once more tfiey set forth the horrors of enfoixe^ widow- 
hood ii^ the case of girls who are exposed to all; kinds of temp- 
* tatioj^^jad powerless to resist thetn, the sin^ and’^sea^^ 
crin&ajid miseries. They show oh the of the scrip- 
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tures that virgin vWdows can re-marry, that they required 
to be re-married, that in fact, they are vfedows only in name, 
having been nomitial wjives, and that their second marriage is 
in reftility their first and only marriage. The appellants again 
^efer to their jitter helplessness. They ask why men, with 
greater control over their impulses, arc allowed to have any 
number of wives, whilst women, less able to control their feel- 
ings, are not allowed even one fair opportunity of indulging the 
bent of their sacred instincts. The whole world denounces 
your injustice. Judges and Magistrates openly cry shame 

upon your system You know that a brother now 

and then goes wrong with his widowed sister or sistc^^in-law ; 
uncle with nicce or niccc-in-law ; iiophcw with aunt or aunt- 
in-law ; father-in-law with widowed daughter-in-law, &c., &c, 
— we arc prepared to give names and full particulars. Again 
some widows sock relief in housc‘< of ill-fame, some establish 
themselves as wives in otlun* ])eople/s houses ; some riu>away 
and enter other castes. Then there are fin tic ides, infanticides, 
suicides, and murders of widows. Thus you seek happiness 
unclpr the shade of a mountain of sins/^ And so on and on 
runs the widow’s wail. Lastly, they aek why Kshatryas, 
Vaishyas and SYVdras should follow the system of enforced 
widowhood, like Bralnnins, on whom alone it is imposed by 
the Shasiras ? 

This is bad business altogether. Just look at what the 
widows assert as to the irregularities of households in which * 
widowhood is enforced on purpose ! I Imve omitted reference 
to the grosser forms of misconduct they freely allege against 
some of the if caste people. What has been quoted here is 
bad cnotiigh, and one's first impiiisc is always to sufipress such 
things. But an ulcer is half cured simply by ex^iosurej^the 
light of HoavAi has wonderful curative elJbct on it. Besides, 
the irregularities above alluded to are not uukjfown, and when 
Hindu widows have taken to giving publicity to such vices, Wc 
may ho^ that the' un-Aryan system which has giyen birth 
to the vices is doomed. Let the « moderate Native reformer. 
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wlio has a morbid horror of cxaggcfation^” and with 
whom it Is a point ^ol lionoiir to deny the existence of every 
evil he has not witnessed personally,, or the publication of 
which he thinks will lower his social prestige, lake this Jhssoii , 
to heart. If he looks about'Ium and secs that Uie closest allied « 
castes, cannot intermarry, that, therefore, ill-sorted marriages 
arc common in many castes, that in some ca‘'tch marriageable 
girls arc not available (some of the ca'-tes arc becoming extinct 
on this account), and that in inobt of the castes widows, how- 
ever young, are practical Iv debarred from marriage; if he also 
realises, the extent of superstition winch, in the name of reli- 
gion, keeps men and women reconciled to the most abnormal 
conditions of life, lie \\ill find it impossible to escape the 
conviction that under such chcumstuiice*', the result of tins 
marriage system in operation cannot but bo nnde^ira})le. 1 
have^bcon denounced as a slaiuleiei” and a libeller’^ for 
convoying the faintest impresMou of the cvil^ liore. What m\[ 
our moderate reformer say to the widows* allegations? 
Thank God those social enormities arc not common ih any part 
of the country. But that they arc known to most obscrwirs, 
felt by many and resented hy not a few, will be denied only by 
those interested in the perp<^*' nation of thr^justoms and by 
their hirelings on the Press. IIoav long will these mislead thv^ 
public? Is everybody so hopelessly blind as* never to be 
able to connect cflects with causcsV This aibitrary and un- 
^ natural prohibition against which the gtvl-widows of Gujarat 
have entered a .solemn pi'otcst will have to be removed. If 
society docs it, well and good; if it docs not attend to an 
imperative duty in time, some other agency will ^^ave to inter-, 
pose between the oppressors and their victims, ^ 

^SAVE THE WIDOW! 

' Referring to^the proposal that the taw shmiWijpumsh the 
sedueer of a w^w, m esteemed friend Vrite^ when 

. and how woulo yon htive the fellow hauled ;A|^^^dnld it not 
be dlffienlt to briiig the charge hotfte As to 
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the my idesris^that the man ought to fie punished as 

soon as the fact of the criminal intercoufsc is proived. As 
regards the Aow, the betrayer receive condign punisffment. 
^Itis •an unsavoury subject, and one docs not care to refer 
J:o*it in public. But those who have read the Section 
onAdflltery in the Indian Code (you see I dabbled with 
law, s8me years ago, under the guidance of Dr, Maurice 
Kavanagli, and gave it up in dibgubl and despair) must have 
been struck with tlic exemption the Legislature has, for good 
reasons, made in favour of tlie married womsin found guilty of 
the crime. The married woman, although she be the real 
aggressor, a erfftty, abandoned old thing, is let off by tlte law; 
but paramour, however young and in*exi)erienced, is inva- 
riably overtaken by legal conseqnenceb. When a married 
woman, an active agent* herself, is so carcfiillj^ protected, 
how much more necessary is it for the helpless guileless widow 
to be saved from tlie wolvcs/)f society? It is \vcllknown*That 
these latter boasts of picj prefer w^idows to common women, 
l)ccauscthey know they are '-ate from risks to person or rcpii- 
f jaticMi. Now, why could not these fell ow* be ?•*' 
The I’olice could be trusted to do it, anjj I feel sure the 
leaders of society I'^mld heartily co-operate with them. They 
would hail a law punishing the seducer of a widow. And 
••such a law cffiforccd would indirectly pave the, way for 
Widow Marriage. The Setret Service Fund at the*dia»p6sal 
of the Police could not be applied to a better purpose than 
detecting this secret crime against which Caste herself pro- 
fesses to be powerless. 

WHO IS TO DO IT? 

A friend-takes exception to the proposal made last wecJ^as 
to an eftkctnal^ode of baling with the kdtt’ayer of a widow. 
He says Upon my word you arc far too decisive to sqif 
the siow-^iog Hindu* You know our difficulticSi and have 
been dcfandjing us from the attacks df Anglo-ln^an 

* Oaiogkt «r brongbt to book, > 
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writers. You lire the stoutest opponent o# Police interference 
in any form or And here you are shggestiug the 

worst^kind.of executive tyranny ! Pray •do moderate your 
zeal. Government will be only too g'^ad to take you yoiir^ 
word.^^ '* * • 

Well, they«say desperate diseases have desperate rdnedics. 
The Police have already a good deal to do in this matter. 
They pounce upon a widow on the lea^st suspicion. And yet, 
curious as it may seem, neither the Police nor the Caste think 
of the betrayer ! Wc first force marriage upon our little 
girls; lAind when, as a natural consetjueiiec, they lose their 
husbands, we force ^:)orpeUial widow liood uj)on them And 
when this stale of hopeless misery and exjiosurc leads to ci ime, 
wc make over the victims to the» Polices Tims are our 
women thrice wronged in life, and we refuse to better their 
posMon in any way. The Police* arc ciiiel and rapacious. 
But are wc, the natiual guaidians of our women, better 
than the Police ? It seems that wx are decidedly worse in 
some respects* If mv proposal is inadmissible in one ]|)oiiit 
(and it was placed before mo by a competent Hindu guide) 
why don’t you Iry^to adopt it in a modified^form ? Why will 
not graduates and others publicly declare^ tliat in every case 
a widow has been betrayed, they will track th^ betrayer au5 
get-Caste^o make an example of ^he scoundrel ? There will 
be no need, then, for the Police to interfere even to the extent 
they do now. Let educated Natives only do their part, and 
<herc will be no call for action from without. But as a matter 
of fact they have done little all these years, and do not seem 
to be in the mood to do anything even now. own idea is 
that undc^ these circumstances they cannot do much* without 
friendly co-operation from the guardians of public interests. 
But the pTliantom^of ^^legislative interferened^' haunts our 
patriots, and hence their dearest interests remain neglected. 
It is an awful tiling, Jhis intellectual pride of Sons of 

India, are you satisfied that the splendid supeystrueiure you 
call Progress is not being raised on a rotten ,egg**«l^ell? 
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In* explanation., 

I am attacked bj? somp whom I look upon as felfow-workers 
•in the*saci’ed cause of National Progress for having, as they 
mllcge, Jinsulted and calumniated Native Society in the course 
of this discussion. They seem to assume that desired it 
to be inferred that the immoralities alluded to cn lyassant^ as 
resulling from these two objectionable customs, were of con- 
^staiit and universal occurrence, that every household was 
tainted with such sin, and that the social life of the country 
was one seething mass of iniquity. 

I ^Ttr^dcr how any such monstrous idc^a could have origi- 
nated. I never intended to imply anything so foreign to the 
truth. No doubt there is a vast amount of sin of this kind 
arising out of the customs. Millions of cases have occurred. 
If I wrote strongly it was in view to the prodigious an\punt 
of human sorrow and sufl'ering entailed. Hut then the po- 
pulation of tlio country is infinitely more prodigious, and 
rtjic percentage of the lioiiseholds in Avhich such lapses occift’ 
must be very small indeed. 

I only meant th^mt but for these customs there would be 
fa*- less of sin and unliappiiiess than there now is. I merely 
Tmplied that, ifi the aggregate^ the sulfcrings resulting from 
the customs was terrible in amount. That is all. If my 
words, no doubt, very strong at times, have ever implied 
anything more than this, I am truly sorry. I have morc^ 
than once apologised before for any mistake of the kind, and 
now I ft‘ankly^apologise again for the wrong impression of 
others. 

The case ag|iinst th^se customs stands ^complete withifut 
reference to any sin to which in some instances tJiey may lead.* 
As to tlie extent of tjie sorrow and Buffering the^ involve there 
is no dlfferenceof opinion, and I only, reflated to the demora- 
lization whi^h in cer^n c^es results from jthem as an Addi- 
tional reason fpr desnring their abolition. 
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sbCIETY AND THE STATE. 

0 M 

Here is Mr. Ragoonatli Row's* picture qf the typical Hindu 
widow, stronger than I have yet painted, but not so strong as 
it has been described to me in conversation by Hindu frie>»d3. 
The life of the Hindu widow, they say, is absolutely insup- 
portable, having not the slightest element of hope in i^: — 

*^Letustako the instance of a child, say of three years, 
which is declared by infernal custom to be widowed. This, 
is not an exceptional, hut a fdirly general, instance. Of the 
fact tliat she had been once married and had ljccomc;a widow, 
she knows nothing- She thorefove mixes with children not 
widowed. Supposing there is festivity, children run to the 
scene ; but the sight of the widowed child is a bad omen to 
the parties concerned iu the festivity. She is removed by 
forje. She cries, and is regard d by the parent'* vvith a 
blow accompanied by remarks such as these : You were a 

most sinful being in your previous gonerationsj you have 
therefore been widowed already. lu'^tead of hiding your 
shame in a corner of the house, you go and injure other'. ^ 
The child understands Jiot a word. Some jaggery is given 
her, and she is appeased. She should wear no ornaments. 
She cannot bathe in the manner in wdiich other ohildr^'n 
bMlie. ^ Her touch is pollution. In the meanwhile, if the priest 
wlmse authority cannot be traced to the Vedas, Smritis, 
Puranas or any Shaster, happens to visit the place where 
^ the child is, she is immediately shaved and dressed like 
a widow in order that she may appear before the priest 
and get herself branded or initiated into mysteries* Only 
lately I *saw a child moving about in such a garb to the 
immense sorrow of some and the amusement of others* She 
is^then asked to only once a day. The lightest stimulant 
ois denied tocher. She is made to fast once a fortnight even 
at the risk of^eath, - She often asks in vain whjPthc^e things 
are done to her. ^^iririg the earlier part of sjte is told 

*»!»*■ ' H I U III > H ,1 

* An eminent Hadtesi ' 
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some story or ofhcr and appeased. When she reaches 
eleven years ^ age, such devices fail. Then it is ex^aiued 
to her that in her presrious births, she was a bad woman^ 
fends between a husband and wife, and God (that 
Alerciful Father who is ever kind to all) being angry, was 
please^to ordain that she should, in this generation, be, a 
woman deprived of her husband. This is genetally the first 
correct intimation to the girl of her having been declared a 
married and widowed female. She learns this with concern 
and anxiety, but is not able entirely to realise her position. 
Two more year^ pass away. Nature asserts her dominion. She 
begins to feel that, for no fault of her^ in this generation, 
she ir^nied what her comrades are allowed to enjoy. She 
becomes an object of suspicion. The hide-and-seek system 
conies into play. If she be talking to one of her companions 
who enjoys the company of her husband, she is dissuaded £i'om 
any conversation with her. The piohibitioii excites curit)sity. 
Respectable companions being denied, an evil one is secretly 
associated with, who opens the world to her. Her passions are 
«^us<d. Feelings of shame cause her to struggle with them. 
This life-long war begins, and in most cases passion prevails 
over shame. She becomes pregnant ; she learns it gcnorajly 
vilien she is advanced in pregnancy more than two months. 
'No rcspectabld doctor will remove tlic eause of her shame. 
Quackery must come to her help. Sometimes the object is 
gained with or without injuring her constitution. A failure 
is also possible^ A series of attempts is then made for seven ful^ 
months to hide her shame. If all these fail, then a wretched 
creatufe is brought into this world. The next step is to get 
rid of }t.» A small conspiracy is formed. It is killed, and its 
remains disposed of m the best possible ‘manner. In this 
attempt great danger is incurred. The Polireman, not Imvfiig 
much to' do, considers it a piece of good fortune to discover 
such a tj^yi^ He seeures it,* and makes a list of^young widows. 
He exe^^Jhid^ detective cunning in fitting out the culprit. 
He oQieti^gj^ 00 a wrong- Mapy 4 a^idow,. perfectly 

iunocentj is triten to, (kt Ro|ie^taUott, and 

13 ^ * 
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marched off to V dispensary for medical ^examination. An 
examination is held^ and some of them declared flS^bocent. They 
pay present!? to the Police and recovev their liberty from the 
clutchcs of the criminal law. To the priest this atquittai 
is insufficient. His inqui^ition is set on foot, and is ended 
invariably by the inlliciioii of a heavy -fine payable to h.imself, 
on the receipt of >vhich, she is biaiuled as a mark of puriH. 
cation. She inaj^ have no money to do all this ; she is com- 
pelled to court any paraimmi who will furnish her with the 
necessary funds, and this money enables her to come out of 
purgatory^ Her relatives, however, are not satisfied. She is 
shunned by them. It then becomes necc'-sary for her to sell 
her body for the t>ake of bread. 

No doubt there arc cases in wliieh the girl finds herself 
strong enough to combat with her passions. What a life docs 
she tead ? Privation of food, of riot lung, and of even neces- 
sary comforts; observance of fasts, which at tunes extend 
to seventy-two hours ; enforced absence from every scene 
of»festivity ; the enduring of execiations htaped upon her if she^ 
unwittingly or unfortunately comes in front of a man, a priest, 
a sovereign or a bride ; these, I say, become the daily expe- 
riences of her life which is often prolongctTto a great age.” 

Mr. Ragoonath Row tlum enters upon the Ic^al and moral 
aspects of the question, lie contends that Govermont having 
prohibited Suttee ought not to have stopped there, Thib 
prohibition is based on the Shastra^ and on ponsidorations 
of humanity, justice and public morality. So far well and 
good. But what business had Government te^ dispossess a 
widow, entering upon a second marriage, of the est^e inhe- 
rited from her fii-stf husband ? Goveniment do not dispos- 
ses# a widk)w evd\j when she maintains crineinal relations 
during her widowhood to a scandalous extent. Bat as soon 
as she iiieeks Iffgitimate relief by remarriage 's life loses her 
property ! Hoyp' can widows with means over ihink of 
rcniari^e ? And how can the paretrts and* guardians of 
yowag i^idows .mih properties, » ever . ^ of jre-mar- 
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riage for them ? fnfant marriage often mean?; the marriage 
of a little gill with an old man for the $akc of his money* 
When the man didfe tliejittle widow becomes mistress*of his 
^op5rty. In her turn she is a slave of the parents and the 
ic*aste. If she remarries she and her parents lose the property. 
So slic^ the little Avidow, may do anything with her life, but 
must not contract au honourable alliance again.* Any wrong, 
any scandal or atrocity, is preferred to remarriage, which 
means loss of property. This is the position in which the 
enlightened British Government have inadvertently placed 
the widow, in ^itc of explicit injunctions of the Shastras to 
the contrary. Mr, UagoonatU Row holds Governmenrrespori- 
sible Ibr this unfortunate state of affairs, and I am sure 
Government will have to practically acknowledge their mistake. 
Fancy the British Qovcrnincnt sanctioning the marriage of 
girls of 2 and 3 with the dread contingency of their becoming 
widows before 10 and of remaining Avidows all their Jives I 
And all this when such enforced matrimony and widowhood 
arc opposed to the spirit of the Shastras^ to the laAvs of mora- 
^tyj of health, of justice ; oppo^^ed to all considerations, 
human and divine 1 The attitude of some of the authorities is 
truly exasperating^ And Avhen they Avring tlieir hands, like 
pne of these demoralised and thoroughly disheartened ^Hindu 
widows, and urge in seir-defcncc : Iioav can avc help you 
— the case becomes liopclAs. One looks in vain ^amongst 
them for the sturdy sprits Avho, in much less favourable times, 
put down much more serious evils. Compared with what their 
predecessors have done AA^.e want so very little from the present 
GovePament^ * We want honest inquiry and impartial action 
based ot) the law of the land. We Avantsuch moral support 
as the State is bound- to render to society, and without which 
it is irtipossiblp in India to attempt reformation of any hind 
whatever.' How long are the women of India to remain unre- 
presented 3fi all that concerns the nation m^st vitally ? Do 
Government mean that their only duty is to raise the 
revenue ? If they mean anything more for the political adwnce- 
inent of fW governed they^ had better begin by. raising the 
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status of its vromeiu Education is a' g^eat blessing, but 
where are the oppoftunitics for the spread of ’l&ch education 
as may enable our women to assert jheir^ rights as human 
beings ? ‘ • 

Mr. Eagoonath Row makes seven proposals which hd' 
considefs absolutely ncces&ary” for the mitigation of wiisery, 
sorrow and sin^ and for the vindication of woman’s honour 
according to the Shastras themselves. These proposals are 
that : — . • 

"1. Marriage is optional* 

2* Marriageable age for the male is froAi his sixteenth 
year. 

3. Marriageable ago for the female is from her eleventh 
year. 

4. ^ In the case of a girl widowed before sexual intercouiso, 
the kride may be legally married to another, with Vedic 
rites; and, without them, if she be a non-virgin. 

^5. Their children^re legitimate. 

6. Virgins widowed, whether re-married or not, hafe 

lieu on their first husband’s^ estate, as they do not belong to 
Ills Gotra. * 

7. Widows who have come into possession^ of their huS-^ 
bands’ estate shall forfeit it, and shall pass on to the next 
heirs, if they are proved to have had sexual intercourse during 
their widowhood. 

^ These are the main provisions of an Act which, I think, 

the Indian Imperial Legislature ought to pass. ^ 



The first three sections are declaratory and contun provi- 
sions of the Hindu law. There has been, so far as I am 
aware, nojieeided case of the Privy CouHeil,^or <>fthe High 
pourts to the contrary. The object of declaring these provi- 
sions as those «f Hindu law, is to prevent too earl^ marriages. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth sections are also di^laratory pro* 
vUioiis of Hindu laar. These, togethej;' the* seventh 
section, have bean^ ia a tray deolture^ to tho 'Widotr 
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Marriage Act* There have been no decisionii^ declaring these 
provisions to\»e no law.^ The object of re-enacting these is to 
shew them to be j^urely Hindu law, and as not* baseft upon 
•JXpediency, 

Thss seventh section is intended to cancel the bad ruling 
of the«Privy Council in 1880.* The latter enables an unchaste 
widow to retain her husband’s estate which she obtained when 
she was a chaste widow. 

Are these provisions revolutionarily aggr^sive ? Are 
they inconsistent with Uindii law ? Are they revolting to 
common sense* to morality, to humanity ? The first section 
will j/HiOtect a female from perscciilioif if she chooses not 
to enter into ,a married life up to any period of her life. Is 
this aggressive ? Is this tyrannical to her, or to anybody 
else ? The second section will save a great many girls from 
becoming widows ; for it has been proved from the expij^fience 
of the world that deaths arc more numerous below the age of 
sixteen than above it. It will make our children more robust 
an<^ healthy than they have hitherto been. It will improve 
tliG physique of tlie nation. It will add soundness to the educa- 
tion imparted. It will afford opportunities for travelling, 
without* which no education is complete. On the contrary, 
• what harm can arise from such a provision ? Will the 
Hindu nation rise against the British Government* for 
declaring such a provision to be law ? If I have correctly 
felt the national pulse, I am sure that the nation is ftilly' 
prepared to welcome such a law. • 

Tl?e thir4> 'section introduces no novelty. In Southern 
India I«know, fora fact, that in some cases a marrijpge (in *the 
sense in v^hich the would-be-orthodox party uses the word)^ 
takes place vahen the bride is ten years^ old. It being so, 
what is the aggressive novelty in this thir^' section ? « 

If the V?^idow Idarriage Act was legal, thes% four proposed 
sectioner must lie legal, as the former was baaed on the very 

-1 ■ i- - -- , ' 

• Meaiito'Koma fk KoUtnoy, im Maroh laSO. « 
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sdme autlioritie?^ as the latter. These Ae only enabling 
clauses. They coir^el nobody to do . anything *against one's 
will, against conscience, against morality, tfgainst humanity, 
and even against the laws of nature. • 

• * 

The seventh 'section is an absolute necessity. The eKisting- 
Judge-made law is opposed to Hindu law and morality, and 
holds out a premium to such of the widows as would lead an 
immoral life instead of getting themselves married under the 
provisions of the Widow Marriage Act. This Judge-made law , 
was bitterly condemned by, I think, the whole of the native 
press at^the time it was published.*' , 

ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 

Jani, a little girl of nine, could not slay with * her nfother- 
in4aw who ill-treated her cruelly — in ninety cases out of a 
hundred you hear of this ill-treatmcut, thanks to the custom 
of infftnt marriages. Well, Jani ran away from her mother-in- 
law to seek shelter at her niothcr's. But from the frying pan 
thp poor little bird seems to liave fallen into the fire. Jani's 
step-father took it to be a disgrace to himself that the 
should run away from the mother-in-law. So he branded her 
on several parts of the body and then reUirncd" her, like a 
bundle of rejected clothes, with two trusty friends. 'On hen 
way^bacH Jani met a policeman and appealed to*lum for mer- * 
cy. The policeman took her to the chowky‘ whence the 
Inspector placed her before the Magistrate. Mr. Dosabhoy 
f ramji tried the case against Jani*s step-father and gave him 
his due. So far so well. But how about Jani ? Will she be 
better treated in future ? The chances are otl^rwise/ But 
what matters one more suicide, if the worse come% to the 
worst ? . 

'mQRI singed against than Sf^NING. 

* ' ' * « , , ' , _ ^ 

A vido# at Sbtara was charged' with having ni«^cred her 
new-born child of shame. The .^udge found tl^ e^^e prov- 
ed and sentenfeed her to transpdrUtioji for, ^The. i^dow 
applied to the High Co^rtfoir'-^e.iar^.l ' the' sentence 
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passed by the ScsHons Judge was confirmed. Some indig- 
nation is felt at this ; but we think the pt)or victim will be 
happier in the Andan^ris tlian at home amongst virtuous 
■l|l^hl)our8 and moral law-administrators. In the course of 
<the hearing of the appeal two witnesses deposed that they 
were present at the time the murder was committed, and that 
they dissuaded the mother from siicli a ciimc. How philan- 
thropic ! Of course, the mother uould kill her child, she 
loved to do so. It is hard for us to be convinced that a 
mother actually and with her own hands kills her child. At 
the utmost she^ives a sort of cont^eiit when half mad w^ith the 
agony of her situation; She is not re'^ponsiblc for Tier act 
even wTtfen she does act in this manner herself. Will none of 
our public Associations take up this point ? And, then, wdiat 
about the father of tlve child i The man is known to every- 
body, and yet neitlier society nor the State could call hi^p to 
account ! If the Mahajan w’erc to arrange for the niaintcTiance 
of the child and for screening the mother from public gaze, 
as they always do in the case of the man, the cliicf incenti^j^c 
:*:^cWild-nuirdcr w^ould be removed. 

ONE RESULT OF SWAYAMvlVARA (SULF-CllOICK). 

% 

^ If we do not read much about widow marriage in old times, 
•we must remewibcr that infant marriages were very rare in 
those days, that marriage w!ls more or less a matter of choice 
{s'lsoayamavara) with both sexes. Thus, there was greater 
attachment between the pair, and when the husband died the 
wddow was not only more devoted to his memory than the 
average wido^is in our times, but she had probably children 
by him or was at any rate old enough not to care for a second 
. marriage. Prohibit baby marriages to-day and restore to the 
girl the exercise of her free will, and you will haveuvery liltle 
of the misery, the sin, the scandal that assail the ear froiy 
every part India. But even in those days^when presum- 
ably there were very few girl-widows, there w^as the practice 
of What jloes this signify? As to Shaslrsu^ we 
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mu9t not forget 'that they are wholly binding ^n the Brah- 
mins o^ily. Why should the enormous majority of the other 
classes ruin themselves by aping the Brahmans ? We are sure 
they would not do so if the priests interpreted the Shastras 'lA 
them faithfully. But thereby the priests would lose their 
occupation ! One peculiar misfortune of the Hindus js that 
they have not had anything like continued reliable hhtory. 

LORD RIPON ON SOCIAL REFORM IN INDIA. 

In the course of his address at the annual meeting of the 
National Indian Association Lord Ripon expressed his high 
appreciation of the efforts made by a number of Hindu re- 
formers towards obtaining an amelioration of the confTinon of 
Indian womeii^ especially in regard to infant marriages and 
eompuUory widowhood. His Lord^ihip declared that he felt 
** th% greatest interest^' in these questions and that ^‘great and 
signal evils did result from the present state of tilings in 
India with respect to them/^ But his Loidship was not quite 
sure as to how far it was advisable for the Government of 
India, as a Government^ to move in the matter at •present 
We entirely agree that ” Government could not and ought 
not to outrun public opinion ’’ ; but in Lord Ripon^s words, 
Government might do something to guide and direct tha* 
opinion." Has the Supreme Government done* that ? Have 
the different Local Administrations done so ? To be sure, 
individual reformers 1 ike Vidiasagar, Ragoonath Row, Ranade, 
pholanath and others might do much in the capacity of 

missionaries on the public mind." But the utmost they 
could do is to prepare the way for the co*op'ueation Jbf the 
State.k Apd this they have already done. They roW find 
that aftet laborious efforts for years the fabric df reform they 
ba^e raised with ^aluable^ materials— correct futerprotatlons 
ef their saij|rtural^ writings, adapting them to tl^e require^ 
ments pf ^es, holding up the laws of &c.,doe$ 

not firm for want of that which 

can give it stability. This ^ 4;ha State 

alone cottld supply ite , It k'jrety leaders 
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of Hindu society fran\ of the State, but ihat^little they could 
not do without. Lord Ripon seems to hive recognii^d this 
difficulty. WheifNatye reformers had done thfeir duty, he 
‘'then perhaps it might be possible for Government 
»to do something to help on the woik^' if such help did not 
becom^ Unnecessary by the time ! This is a sljj hit at the re- 
formers and it reminds one of the familiar Bania story, A 
young Bania once asked his not over-liberal ffithcr ^en he 
was going to find out a suitable match for him. The worthy 
parent replied < somewhat on this wise: — " My son, try and 
grow old and ^strong, and 1*11 marry you. If /don’t marry 
you, my son, your uncle or some othej: relative will marry 
you; u*ire don*t, why, you will one day marry yourself. So, 
my son> try and grow old and strong for marriage.*’ “ But 
father,* asked the innocent youth, what if I die in the mean 
time?** '^Thon, my son,*' replied the Bania, " Pll be lysived 
the marriage expense and the necessity of keeping a sdrpent 
{widowed dau^htcr-in-law) in my house**] 

BABY MARRIAGES AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
vlf is gratifying to see our Hindu fiicnds beginning to 
recognise the value of physical education. But may we submit 
if it would not be 'better to begin with putting down baby 
^iflarriages ? ^or a child to be strong enough to profit by 
physical exercise the parents must be fairly wcll-deroloped ; 
and this is not to be expected before they are at least some- 
thing like 18 and 15 resp^tively. How many Hindu parents 
are blessed ** with children before the time ? To ask the 
sons 0 ^ such parents to exercise their bodies, so as to be able 
one da^ to fig^ the Cossacks out of Central Asia, seems to 
us to be Tike adding insult to injury. ' 

WHY^HINDU WOMEN DIB EARLY? 

Dr. Bhalchandra, head of the Medici^ji Department at 
Haroda, to Imve written a book in Kamthi, in which 
he inijuhres into the causes of the premature decay and death 
of Hindtewoitten^ book is noticed by* Mr. Bamkrth in 
kbt Journal of the Sjfaiiohat jindiaui ^Asioomlaon. And what 

14 ‘ " 
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is Dr, BhalchanAra’s opinion? That eaVly marriag^ is the 
principal cause of premature deaths amongst Hindu women. 
This has been the opinion of competent authorities for the 
last fifty years on ouV side. Medical Conferences havepr^w 
nounced the same judgment in Bengal and elsewhere. Out- 
siders can have no idea of the number of girl-wives dying in 
<;hild-bed. And even when the victims survive the shock, 
their life is a torture to many of them, certainly more painful 
than death. The evil was not unknown some years ago among 
Parsi families, ^*the most advanced section of the community/* 
and in some cases doctors had to cry shame upon parents of 
‘kthe girl-mothers. Parsis have greatly improved since. They 
have given up bigamy, and the educated classes ha^c^-^Iven 
up child marriages too. Not so the Hindus. They are so 
conservative and so split up into castes, and so priest-ridden 
besieges, that a thousand Hindu doctors preaching against 
infanti marriages for fifty years have had very little efiect 
upon moral suicides. On the contrary, we have ‘^educated** 
Hindu gentlemen assuring us to-day that the practice of infant 
marriages is almost unknown amongst them and that so far 
(there is no room for reform ! Thank God the number of 
orthodox Brahmins who ignore the existence of the evil 
is extremely small and their opposition is becoming less 
effective every day. Their attitude just now reminds one of 
the misuse by the drowning Scchchman of the signs of the 
^ future tense — ‘‘I will be drowned and no one shall save me^*? 
— with only this difference, that •whereas the Scotchman 
suffered in ignorance, the Brahmin suffers with a full know- 
ledge of his position, indeed takes pride in*t^e ruimofhis 
family an(\ his race. 

A STRANGE DEFENCE. ^ 

Babu Akfasaya Chandra Sirkar, Editor of the yohajihana^ 
delivered a lecture the other day, in the course of which 
he eentehded that the re«marriagc of a Bjindu widow' is alto- 
gether unlawful; firat, because marriage U pre-emiucntly 
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a spiritiial relation among Hindus and therefore everlasting;: 
and secondly, because a Hindu girl m&rrics not only her 
husband, but al?o hjs whole family and,, clan. To his 
i^idJrtirodox hearers Mr. Sirkar^s argument must have ap- 
. pealed with all the force of a clencher, and the way in which 
it wa^put must have been found exceedingly pretty and pious* 
But in spite of its novelty, the argument is not worth a 
moment’s thought. What docs this ‘^educated” journalist 
mean by investing infant marriages with the essence of spirw 
tnality ? What spiritual relatioti can there be in a union, both 
parties to wh^ch are irresponsible? In most of these cases 
it is not the children who marry, buf their parents. Carp 
these'Otr the marriages said to be made in Heaven ? Marri- 
ages in India were, no doubt, spiritual unions in the days of 
the Swa^amvara^ and in those days I believe tlie re-marriage 
of either a widow or a widower was unknown. But 
completely have the Hindus of to-day fallen away front those 
glorious traditions ! Again, if marriage among modern Hindus 
is a spiritual contract, and therefore inviolable even after 
thcbdeath of one of the parties, how happens it that the widower 
call remarry at any time and to any extent? 

Mr. Sirkar’s second point, that a Hindu girl marries the 
Vhole family of the husband, cuts the ground from under his 
own feet. For, that mean| polyandry. And if widow marri- 
age is bad, according to Mr. Sirkar, polyandry is a hundred 
times worse* ^ A moment’s reflection will show that in all* 
polyandric cyjnnections there is the essence of remarriage in 
the lifetime o^ihe husband* 

I have heard many strange arguments against Widow 
Marriage, but none as queer as this. Probably the only 
honestly expressed objection I ever met with frorq^an orthodox 
friend was that— if Hindu widows , were allowed to re-*marry, 
many a discontented wife would do away* with her husband ! 
I do believe this idea*-worfcs upon the opponents of . Widow 
Marriage, more tbap, any other consideration. . What % libel 
it implies' u|>on the women of India I 
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A 8aOUL PHENOMElJON, 

T!\ie, Indian Vnton receives this letter from a friend at 

’ f. 

Bhatpore, a fown in Bengal : — t 

A social phenomenon has occurred here. One bridegrooav^ 
was joined in matrimony to a string of four unmarried ladies, 

1 cannot call t»hem girls, because not even the younge^t was 
below 35 years of age. This event took place here, on the 
last but one day of Baisakh. The happy bridegroom is a 
Brahmin of Khassbari in IJalishahar, a man of 50 years age. 
He had before this one wife, and had by her several cliildren. 
Thebridcs hail from Vikrampore. Five of thes^ were brought 
for marriage, their agfcs varying fro»u 50 to 20. Tlie^dest 
has her hair grown grey and her sets of teeth arc not entire. 
Four of these brides were disposed of on that one occasion. 
The fifth has not been taken in as wife, but has been betrothed 
to thfi^same individual. She will be married as soon as one 
of her cousins marries two unmarried daughters of her would- 
be husband slvortly/^ 

fSuch marriages are not unknown on our side especigilly^ - 
vonong Anawala Brahmins. But when you remind ^^educated^' 
Hindus of their revolting character, you are met wirth half- 
quotations from Bentliam, Mill and the rest. When you 
appeal to the good sense of your orthodox countrymen, they * 
takeahetter under the purity and diher virtues of their remote 
^ancestors. Government is your last resource. But . the utniost 
that the mighty Sirkar can do is to wring heif hands in des- 
pair or to s^hed a tear of sympathy. A fine prospect for poor 
Ragoonath Row and his fellow-labourers I 

AN TJN EDUCATED HINDU REFOB^E^;, 

Ic ealUast week from , Mr.^ 

.chandr a b6^ksencr in town* Mr. 

<'cd4citadl^^ nor a vei^ preeehtiEi|Me;^^i*il|^^^ 

up puffin^ mid panting, and thrusting ^1^^^ 

" gave^enf ^ ^ feeKngs in a series 
streuahiiii^:;a)t»rhU and 
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jgks * «> 

blowing ms nose a hearty familiar mannel*, I gavb hint 
tinje to settle^ himself ; and th^n asked for what high purpose 
Heaven had bless^sd oie that evening with his societal I 
,f/iwf**N«ithu Talakchand) the bookseller,” he replied senteii- 
{/obsly. I pretended to make him out at once^ thus obviating 
the ne<!essity of introductions, references, &c., with which he 
appeared to have conic well supplied. Asked about his busi- 
ness, Mr. Nathubhai began on tliis wise : — “I arn a victim ofour 
^wretched marriage rules. Slany years ago my father arranged 

for marriage w^ith daughter at Ahmedabad. One 

day I Avas asked to go to that city, to stay there for some weeks, 
to give tlie ncc^sary dinners to our caste, the dakhskivas to 
the pi’k^te, and <110 presents to the bride and her parents, I 
had lucrative Tbusinos.-i to irunul lo Ijcrc at the time, and as 
I did not go up at once, the bride was given away to another. 
Soon after, 1 lost my money, and it is only after years of 
hard struggle that 1 liave again built up a small compet'iiicy. 
I have had a very miserable time ofit, have sLiffered in health 
and in self-respect, as most men in my position do, and you 
see I am already an old maii.’^ Why don't you marry 
ndW?” I asked, interrupting my visitor. ‘‘What is the^ 
use?*^ he replied. I could marry a girl to-morrow', but 
such a marriage could never become happy. I have known 
•^hundreds ot cases.” What prevents you niarrying an ho- 

nest widow?” 1 asked again. “ Ah,’^ he jr^ilicd, “1 would 
be put out of caste, with all relations and connections, directly 
I did so. I have my own arrangement now. And Caste 
wonH interfere with that. Is it not a shame, and is not the 
Sirkan^ blind I then explained to Mr. Nathubhai that 
the Sirkar had already turned a benevolent match-maker in 
the widow; but that if tlie match di^ not turn 
out„ ei>ui4 blame the Sirkar, "I'her^p^n 

nf::T^ bitterly pf the .^po*, 

dt-Oovemment fo 

said that so 

vernmeni^l^^Bn^^ t|) the defiance 
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worse than useless. I could not quite a^e with him, but 
asked to be furnislfcd with diis views in writing/ Here Mr. 
Nathu1:)hai frook out an essay from his pocitet and offered it 
to me with the remarks : — Shett Sahib, I am not ail 
cated man, and have put down my crude views here ii> 
imperfect Gujarati. Let any man in India controverjf these 
views and I give him as reward Rs. 501/^ 

I have gone through Mr. Nathubhai’s paper much of 
which is teyrible in its outspokenness. The writer has evi- 
dently become desperate under pressure of circumstances. 
Bui there is some force in what hq says, and atbrief substance 
of it may be given litre with advanttage: — 

Government says it does not wish to intcfferc with the 
working of Caste ; and yet it .allows Caste to interfere with 
the personal liberty of unfortunate widows, which liberty has 
beefl^ guaranteed by the Sirkar itself! Enforced wddowhood 
is dangerous, not only to the Hindus of those classes in which 
it prevails, but to other sects, and also to non-Hindu com- 
munities. In fact, it is a national evil. Unprotected young 
widows, all whose sins are connived at by Caste (save tfie 
^ sin ’ of remarriage), at limes mislead maids and married 
women ( especially young women married ^to old men ). They 

ruin young men of all classes They become^ in a mannfir, 

teachers of immorality and crimet like foeticide, infanticide^ 
and so on. Th4^y give incessant trouble to the Police, whose 
services are paid for from the general revenues. Thus, Go- 
vernment is bound, in public interests, to discourage enforced 
widowhood. 

Government has made a mistake in policy iij inviting 
the written opinions of representative Hindus 'on: .fhe ques- 
tions of tfifant marriages and enforced wi^Qii^liL<^pdv; For 
.various- reasons these opinions cannot be of 

your leading Hindus are unfit to give impartiiii^";ji^^^^s^^^ In 
the firit piece all these ‘*nien of position ^ 
marjriage and compulsory widowhood. • Ukoly. to 

disapprove the customs publicly, and thusr t own 
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hypocrisy or hclpltssrfess ? Many of them, agaki, have widowed 
sisters, daughters and others at home. • Can they be ex- 
pected to dcnounct enforced widowhood publicly, and thus 
j.irs'irr®ctly publish their •own shame? Some of these men afe 
^Mng with other men^s widows — with their own wives* sisters, 

with flieir Caste winks at these things, because Caste is 

merciful to the rich. Can these men be expected to ask Go- 
vernment to put down the zulim of Caste against widow 
marriage? Some men live upon the estates of widows, whom 
they keep under their protection. Can tliey evef speak out 
against the custom which gives them a living? Then the 
religious heads ^)f Castes, the family priests and others* derive 
their inc(ynes mainly from widows in theu* life-lime, and they 
often inherit the property of these widows on their death. 
Will these men approve widow marriage or allow others to 
approve the reform ? Government has made a bad mistake 
in asking for written opinions from these men. The^*best 
way was to consult some of them privately in the light of such 
information as I give above. These irregularities are no- 
torious. • 

^'^3. Enforced widowhood leads to most uiinatiiral am^ 
fiendish cruelty. I;i populous cities like Bombay new-born 
itifants are at times pounded to death or cut up in small pieces 
*and then throv^n into the sewers, mixed up with rubbish and 
so on. There is a class of women whose business is to do this. 

“4. The real reasons for enforced widowhood are that 
some of our i^icn wish to monopolise widows, some decline t» 
think ^bout otl^r people^s affairs, many arc ashamed to con- 
fess their owii weakness, or are too proud to do so; many 
jvish to Ifeep wonnien as slaves, some old husbands afe afraid of 
being^k;illed by their young wives, if they approve remarri^e 
of widows. How'ever badly a young womait may lie matched, 
it mu^t bp Tjemembered that she prays to <rod every day td 
keep her hlitband alive-^for the life of a widow, to an honest 
womau, 1$ . jti^nifely more painful than of an Ulmatched 
wife. Tlkp jo^er no hope and is at evprybody*s mfercy. 
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The majority® of men do not sanctW^ widow marria^, 
because they thuiric it a siiainc that their wiv%s should one 
day p&ss away into other men^s possession," But at the same 
time these men themselves can marry any number of 
What justice I 

6, Government must know that in India remarriage is 
more necessary for woman than man. 

(a) Wcunan is weak. 

(i) She depends upon man in all concerns of life and is 
not a free agent ; for/ood, clothing, housing, for everything 
she is at the meicy of man. ^ 

(c) This being so, it is very easj for man to betray the 
poor ci’eature. The result is botlih and mental torture to 
her,®now and then imtimcl} d< ath. If she suivives the crisis, 
she has to commit or connive at mlanticide ; she then becomes 
answerable to law. Neither Caste nor Law holds anybody 
else responsible. Woman is the only suflerer throughout. 
The man, who is ten tinicss inoic guilty than the woman (ewen 
granting slic i% guilty), got s free, lie has no bodily or mental 
agony to suifer, and the law or the Caste can do nothing to 
him, although he may be known as the father pf the child# 

• » 

*'6. Then, look at the pitiable condition of the widow. 
She is condemned lo an vinnatmal life of starvation all round, 
^nd when she tries to obtain that for whidi her nature 
hungers and thirsts, she is hoiiiidod by society and the. State. 
The Government provides food even for a cnii.inal. Does it 
know thaumany a poor widow goes without food and clothing, 
and is often compelled to sell herself for tlfe neodnarios of 
liH? How is it .that all Cartes do not make for 

destitute widows ? " \ * 

Such is a substance of Mi'. Nathublwi's for which 

lie i» respopsibie, and which X have tried before the 

roarer as %ildly an I eotijd. 
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"A HINDU^LADY”— AND HISR WOES. * 

• • 

A Hindu I see, has not escaped the charge of 

“ exaggeration^* from Jie» male assailants. How could she, poof 
"Thing? That is the only '^argument** behind which the 
l/fenevoiftit lel-alonc-ist can sliicld himself. Such and such 
social ewl has been over^painted ; therefore the ovil does not 
exist — so argues our philosopher. Have I not suffered enough, 
and much more than any other friend of the people could 
put lip with, from this theory of exaggeration? I have 
been denounced as a ‘^slanderer/* a ** libeller/* a ‘‘base/* 
an ‘‘insolent** detractor, bee.iiise I had exaggerated*** the 
results of these customs — that is, f had referred io some oj the 
evils 'which were not knoxni to mij worthy critics. Now, this 
charge of exaggeration from an Englishman may be tolerated; 
for it is natural that a foreigner should be incredulous as 
to the existence of evils which pass all human forbearance. 
But what about Hindus wlio know of the evils personally? 
One unfortunate trait of the Hindu character is its horror of 
everything new or original. The Hindu cannot bear to look? 
upo'j ft woman who discovers some individuality of talent, 
some superior independence. Woe be to her — she will be 
set down as a bold wnman, that is a bad woman. Can any 
decent woman ever think, much less talk, of re-rnarriage? 
Tiicn, rest ttssured, this woimvi i"'— no better than she x)ug4it 
to bci So argUes an orthodox Hindu. The coward ! He 
deserves the word Coward to be written on Ids forehead in 
letters of blood, and thus branded he deserves to be driven out 
of society. No iny who will not take woman*s virtue on trust 
can be hxs mother's son. The whole fabric of domestic hap- 
piness restsPupon man*s faith in the purity of his puref half, 

“ A Hindu. La^Jy ** lashes her brother reformer with un- 
common vigour^ The Hindu reformer has no^ moral eourage, 
she says« *l[?hi| is only partly true. It is unjust^ in my opi- 
nion, to cojnriQare the ,H refortner with the European or 

* Rukhmabai, who wrpto ttevmt lettora .to the Hwics 0/ Irudiio, and refund 
to recognize her m^arriage celebrated ixt her childhood as' bittdioi^ on her. ^ 

16 . V 
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even the Parsh The latter two can do much whicli the former 
darefiot attempt,^ Why ask a man to do more ^thau a^man can 
do ? We hive living instances of hoiy the ^boldest. spirits have 
quailed under the persecution of 'Caste. It is not for 
, selves that they dread this persecution — but what right hare 
they to dr^g down the old parents, brothers, sistgrs, their 
families and connections ? 1 have known strong men — 
men who would stand any strain— sobbing like babies at the 
prospect of finding their elders dishonoured in life and in death. 
The Hindu's love of his j)avcnts is perhaps his noblest point ; 
and much as I deplore this filial weakness, if I may cell it so, 
and never as 1 would yield a principle to save myself and niy 
whole race, I cannot help respecting his inborn Generation. 
By the way, it is a fact worth noticing that these are the very 
reformers who ask for Government aid most 'earnestly. 
• Tkey have done their best to help themselves; they have 
failed ignonihuously after repeated struggles ; they nhw see 
only one hope of success to whicli they cling. So do not let us 
blame Hindu reformers. If Hindu men are wanting in their 
duty, let us remember that Hindu women arc cquaJly^ so. 
Why donH they throw o AT the galling yoke themselves? .An 
opponent may well ask this fair critic toianswcr him. ' 


Avlliiidu Lady ” is right iu deploring thb general apathy 
of the Hindus in social matters. Contrasted with their poli- 
tical activity, this indifl'orcncc ap^wars to be criminal, and 
• like ali wilful omission of duty it will have its revenge on the 
nation. The writer is also amply justified in urging that 
this monstrous tyranny of custom tells inWe upofl Hindu 
women. t^an upon men, though virtually, the.fools^^o not see, 
they are bound to be equal sufTcrers. .The.. men of a natlba 
^iU be Bliostly wliat tbe women will make ' their 
' own interests, th# refore, should our Hindu f^tehi^ (tep th^ir 
women from tooial thraldom^ ' .. 


A good deal been said of ltde P. 


_ . „ . -j-. cdii- 

ok.tioh” of Hlndu'l^ies. J&uf d wore; 
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shrewd opinion abwtlliis so-called high c*luaalion ofgirls of 
10 than that tersely expressed by the Hiadu lady— it is like 
putting the cart •before the horse/* Abolish infant»mar- 
. riagf!S*if you want to gi^fc suitably educated mothers to tltfe 

^ttire generations of India. 

• 

The picture of the mother-in-law, as given l^y this lady, 
is fairly accurate. J would warn English readers from mis- 
taking the European mother-in-law for the Indian mother* 
in-&w* Compared with the latter the former is quite an 
angel. In Europe it is^tlic wife's mother on whom Benedict 
is fomi^of expending his feeble wit. The mother-in -lay there 
is, at her worst, a well-meaning meddlesome friend, who 
insists Upon preparing baby^s caps before baby is born, who 
takes cliarge of the house, aids and abcls the extravagant 
wife, 'and perhaps maintains her unmarried daughters partly . 
at the expense of the son-in-law. This last is the most 
serious oftence that could be cited against her. On the i»ther 
hand, the ungrateful follow often forgets how useful his mother- 
in-law is in many concerns of life. Blessed wife's mother,! 
W^af is she to* that terrible entity — the Indian mother-in- 
law?— that isj the mother of the hoy '-husband with whons*^ 
the girl^vi^e has to pass- the best years of her wedded life, coin- 
^mftneing long before the honey-moon ! On this niother-in* 
law I feel as.i^I could writ9 nine volumes like Dr, Huntfii’^s 
Imperial Gazetteer and still be in want of an appendix. Only 
my Native friends woi/t patronize the undertaking. And 
besides it would be superfluous, for in Gujarati literatura 
itself .tj^ere is cyjiite a library bearing on the mother-in-law. 
There are booka and pamphlets without number, sonic of 
thcM Writers like Mahipatram Rupram and others^ 

whic|i tj^row jight on .the character of the average roother-ifi- 
law« in fiict| tWe issc&rcely^any domesticnustitutlonj,. which, 
has so mercil^sly by Hindu ^poets, dramiitisia* 

and pamplMIteers, as the mother*in-law. Wffat has she. not 
been chained: with ? The mother-in-law has had to answer 
for murd(^r^;a^ret ^f^onUpn, and corrupting; the mtnah of 
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Iier claughter-iif-law,* who must do cveryrtiing the motlier-in- 
law does if she meftiis to be in her good graces.* Well did an 
orthodox Brahmin say the other day,^ wit unconscious irony, 
that a girl-wife marries not only her boy-husband, 
whole family aiid clan. Quite right. And of this intenniu’ 
able nominal alliance the poor thing marries the piother- 
in-law most. She inu'st walk about hke the old lady^s shadow, 
must to her everything and anything she likes to make of 
her. Thc^whole family, including tlie husband, cannot help 
her if she has fallen under the inother-in-law^s displeasure. 
It may be mentioned in this conneefiou that^among Hindus 
. there is no cousin luarriage. As a consequence, the wife is 
invariably a stranger, with no tie of sympathy to biimi .her to 
the hearts of those for whom she has had to leave home at a 
tender age. Add to this the joi)»t family system and the 
mot^icr-in-lawS firm resolve to rule her adopted daughter in 
every matter ; bear in mind, also, the fact that there are sis- 
ters-in-law in the house — husband’s sisters as well as wives of 
the husband’s brothers — and you cease to wonder if scarcely 
5 per cent, of girl-wives are happy. It would i.ot, uFcoiirfe, be 
./air to say that all niothcrs-in-iaw in India are so many demons. 
Bat the fact remains thj*t the mothcr^iii-law is generally 
supposed* to be at the bottom of ill-treatment and suicide, 

Jn hij ispuo of July 52'V, Mal^bavi wroto us follows 1 have to thank 
the Patrikut who&o visits, like Uio^aiifi^olH*, aro few and far between, for 

calling me to order. This ft iend, whom the Ivida Prakash joins in a 8pii*ited 
note, hays that be has never boai d of a mother-in-law corrupting the morals 
of her diiiightor-in'liiw. And they agree that it was wrong of me even to 
refer to such a matter. 1 cannot help rospuuiing these fair-minded journalists 
standing up for a woman, even though it be the obuoxious mother-in-law. On 
the other hand, may 1 ask if they have studied the hiV^^ry of Maharajism ? 
In such matters 1 go usually upon the testimony, oral or written, of Hindus 
tbemselves. ^ But it is an uo^avoui'y subject, and I have no wish at^ll to pursue 
it. I regret 1 should have montiuned it even in passixtg, hopo my frien<^ 
win overlook the uffonoe. To the mother-in-law, too, I bavsi ^ express my 
sidtere regtot, though^ I did not use the objoctioiiable i^rase ija ioe s^use 
iiiforred by the critics, i must at the same time request my friends not to 
^ony the endstonoe of«th{6 or that evil simply because it hab not oomo within 
their cognisauco. fjndiu is a vast eentntry, and my iufbrmOtlott comes from 
so many bourcos that it cannot but be news to the general Aader who sees 
little boyond the visible hori/.on. I doubt if even friends hke {he Inda and 
the Ijtibodh realize what painful restraint I have tp impose upon myself in dis- 
cuHsiiig tho question. ‘No man evor guarded himself itiorexeligioasly against 
givisg wanton ofieuco.’* ' ' ' 
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common experience to those wlio have studied social life in 
this country? Parsi society is comparatively free ffpm tho 
plague of inothers-in-l^w, because, for one thfugj the lujs-* 
b^cts are old enough to take care of their wives, 

A Hindu Lady*^ offers practical suggestions, some of 
which^rc worth oonsidoring. We cannot get better sugges- 
tions for relief than from the sufferers themselves. The wri-* 
ter has my best wishes for the success of her appeal. Let a 
few more Hindu ladies come forward to plead fhe cause of 
their countrywomen, and the battle will he won much easier. 
My Sister ncecJ not despair,* there is something tells »me that^ 
the problem of woman’s position in India, as a subject and a 
daughter of Her Majesty’s, is destined to be solved in Queen 
Victoria’s reign ; whether those interested in this national 
einalioipatibn survive to witness it is beyond my power to 
predict. , ^ ' 

Hindu leaders must, no doubt, begin the good work ; but 
they will not, cannot do it, till assured of all possible aid fgorn 
thefrovernment. In the matter of Widow Marriage Govern^ 
meiit lias established the principle of co-operation, if you like; 
of interference. TJlie scope of Act XV. of 1856 will have to 
be extended even without pressure from the party of reform. 
*With regard to Infant Marriage full 80 yer cent, of intelligent 
Hindus are, I believe, disgusted with the practice. But they 
look upon going to Government as a humiliation. , Fatal 
pride ! ^ • 

* Boarding Bukbmabai*a second letter Maiabari wrote : It seems to 
have been finisbod with greater care by her Buglish friend^ pream^ably because 
her owe waa oboked up by intense suffering. Tbe'ory of^woSia 

*^01^ sharp-«pd tlum, before. It is tho ory of a fall-grown womanMnot 

of an . 'who might still be an honoured and cherisbo^wife 

but a banefiu oagcom overshadowing her existend. The cry will ^aot ua 

for many a long day, for ii oomea fTom a weary an^ desolate heart yehming 
after that .perfect womanhood which is her natural herit^e and of which ahe 
has been dee{%i)ed selfish man, the maker and enforcer of law. Between 
the linea TOO iday perceive how bitterly * A Hindu Lady ’resents^ because 
she now realises, .Systemaftio starvation. She is writhing aSPay 
of despair^ and inerhi^^ diqra violent than it seemly. It is. w . hopeful 
sign, this daiuitter nfTnd^rish^ 4 q plead for, her to plead vaguer 

hood of the naUeni; app^wiovs the (nn>natnidl:leaders of society I ** 
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JOHN LAWRENCE ON SOCIAL* IWiFOllM IN 

INDIA. 

t am indebted to a friend for the foUo^ng passage coiv^- 
ing the official opinion of Lord Lawrence on social reform* 
amongst the people of this country. The passage is taken ' 
from page 322^ of Mr. Bosworth Smithes Ltfe of Lord^Law- 
rence. It may be mentioned that the&e views are expressed 
in the course of a valuable minute written as early as in 1867- 
58, immediafely after tlie occurrence of the Mutiny. They 
are the views of, perhaps, the most experienced Anglo<» Indian 
gdministfator, the soundest exponent of Brinish policy in 
India, and one who was stroyjglj/ opposed to Government 
interference in the social affair's of the subjects, as may be 
seen from the general lenour of this minute itself. Coming 
from such a ruler of men, one who has left the legacy ol a 
glorious career for the admiration of his successors, th<‘se 
words willf I trust, have some weight both uith the present 
Government and the educated classes of India 


There are, indeed, some branches of law regarding wlpch 
•tlw Native codes are incomplete, and in tliese departments ft 
is ^very properly proposed to introduce the ^Engli'^h law. In 
the Native codesi however, there are two points in which 
reforpi should be introduced whenever it shall be found • 
practicable — -namely— polygamy and contracts of betrothal 


by parents on behalf of infant children. It cannot be said 
that these practices arc immoral in the abstract, as they 
were more or less followed by the Jews and the Patriarchs j 
and the fact that they are not sanctioned underVlic Chiastian 


dispensation, would not, per se^ justify us in prohibitiijg their 
adoption by our heathen subjects. If by legal forces* 
interdict things on (he ground that they hre i^ot Ohrtstian, 
w^ oome to enforcing Christianity by secular upteans^ Btit 


still polyglimy afid early betrothals are sooialt^ very jabjectiop- 
able, and in reality much affect the welfare oii^the^ people. 
The €hief Oommissioner would, therefore,; eariMspBtly desire 
to see the law respects aliered, 
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it cannot at pres€rit 5 for the people cling to'^it) and in some 
places woulfl shed blood for its sake. B^it if ever the temper 
of the public mi^d shall change, or if we would succeed in rais^ 
a strong iiarty among the natives in apposition to these 
^ taws^ then the time for legislation will have arrived. Furthrry 
unde^ this head it is to be remembered that Indian legis'* 
lation has made two important steps in advance by legalising 
the remarriage of Hindu widows, and by removing all possi- 
l\le civil disabilities or legal disadvantages from Christian 
converts.^^ 

minute^ was written more than 25 years ago^ with the 
terrible events ol *57 piobahly haiin^ing the vision of the 
veterarf ^talesmam This may explain the passing reference 
to bloodslicd. At any lato, we expect no shedding of blood 
'"'frr^J.he co-operation of the State m bringing about a reform 
the w'ant of which was so keenly fellas tar back as a quarter 
of a century ago. ^^The temper of the public niincf,*' tooy 
has undergone a marked change for the better* All that is 

now needed is an initiative. Who is to take the lead? The 

* 

StiJte calls upv)n Society to do it, and Society looks up to the 
State for an iiripuUc, In iny opiiuou both arc right and bv^ui 
are wrong. The -best course is for the two to combine, 
i^^his combination alone will be able to overcome the vis 
inerliae oi interests. Will the Government ^f the 

day kindly consider the force of the lines that I have taken 
the liberty of italici/^ing in this remarkably lucid passage ? 

It may also be noted that the disabilities of Hindu widtrtvs 
and Q}iristian aonverts have not been removed by the cnacu 
ments to which Lord Lawrence refers. These laws are now 
^ found >^ry defective, and they leave the victUns in some cases 

worse olf than they were before* 3 

^ * 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN A¥(D THE 
HINDUANI. 

That letter of “ An English Lady,^^ contrasting the marri- 
age customs of Europe with thoje prevailing M India, barely 
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glances at the njaln issues raised by the oNotes on Infant 
Marriage and Enforced Widowhood in this country. But 
as the Engli&][i lady seems to have somewhsut misunderstood 
the spirit of the discussion^ dnd as certain opponents of pv®- 
gress have been trying to make out late marriages as ah 
unmitigajied evil, it would not be useless to briefly oxatfninc 
the leading poivits in the letter of An English Lady.^ In 
the first place, our orthodox frigiids seem to ignore the fact 
tliat An English Lady docs not approve of infant marri- 
ge«ij and that she positively Condemns the system, of enforced 
Widowhood. This is a concession with winch the Hindu 
reformer nuay be content. But, iM us proceed. An"*'En-. 

glish Lady ” thinks it a reproach to the social |;^ages of 
England which leave so many maidens unmarried^ dnd in 
this respect she thinks the lliiidii girl is better off. May I 
ask h^re if the writer lakes marriage to be the only sahaVioii 
for woman, as it is held in this country i If that is her 
opinion, it is not shaied, 1 submit, by the majority of her 
countrywomen. There arc thousands o(* homes in England 
whichi arc brightened by daughters or sisters ^who have no 
thought of marriage. If they are happy in their position^, 
why should we quarrel with it? They are free agents, 
independent of surrounding circumstances, and have made 
iheir choice after coming to years of discretion. , Then, view- 
itig the niatter from a higher standpoint, therd are thousands 
oC religious and charitable institutions which owe their use- 
fulness to the voluntary labours of English ladies untrammel- 
led by , domestic ties the eares of a family df their own. If 
there is a patriotic careef open to men, why should dt be 
closed against women ? It has been the fashion to talk of 
the young men of England as her pride and glory. But what 
wouU the cqjmtry be without her maids f— I asje. Further, 
« An English Lady^ seems to say that no provision is made 
by tjjfe parents f^r tlic English girl, single or married. ]! 
am not quite so Sure of that, tboUgh» of cqursi^^ boy has 
‘the liop^s share of the property in Europe ^ iirell/aa hi India, 
I believe the English daughter gets something* l^efore her mar- 
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riages And whcrt tlie parents have notliingto give, tliey ge- 
nerally manilge to give her a sound eduqation, which makes 
her useful and helpful to the husband, and not a bufden on 
hiiUr* If unmarried, slfc has had enough of (Education gene- 
JPiftly to enable her to earn a living. Perfect happiness is not 
to b<? expected in this life; all that we can do is to cope 
with preventible evils, • 

Now, look at the position of the Indian girl. Marriage is in- 
diffpcnsable to her; the sooner she is disposed of,. the greater 
the credit of her dear parents, who seldom trouble themselves 
about.. iflisparitji in age, ten\{)eraincnt, &c. Surely, En- 

glish Lady ’’ docs not prefer llie.so doll Aiarriagcs to spinsters*" 
hood, bile, no doubt, knows tliat many of tlie marriages lead 
to weakness, physical and mental, to family feuds, misery, and 
*'*STn«Sj£ten to widowhood before the girl has become a wife. 
Docs she also know, that tlie Hindu girl has scarcely any 
recognised status in society — and that in not a few cast&s her 
birth is resented as an intrusion ? As uite the Hindu woman 
is not much better off. At any rate, both as djiughter apd 
wife^she is decidedly worse off than tlie European daughter 
and wife. As widow it would be absurd to compare her with' 
the European wid»w. The Hindu widow is simply obli- 
ttrated from the roll of humanity. I am sure An English 
Lady writes w’itli the b^'st of motives, and if sUc Looks 
into the matter for herself she will sec how' piteously the 
fate of her Hindu sister appeals for sympathy. 

HINTS TO HINDU HUSBANDS. 

A N&tive Thinker,” no other than Sir T. M^hav Row, 
writes. to a Madras contemporary : — 

“Many reforms of great importance in view to the improve- 
ment of the status of Hindu women arc sadly Relayed, ow^jpg 
to the invet&HUe prejudices of the people .and their irra- 
tional? d^erohee to cjistom, and their unconquerable ajlher. 
ence to the?Shastras. . .Buvyou can have no difficulty in acting 

l« 
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up to the^bints ^hicb I will now offer ; by So doing you will 
considerably amelidrate the condition of your w?ves> 

'Hint No, 1. — If your circumstances allow of it, yov-''‘nd 
your wife should live apart from the family, in other wo,4s 
live separately. 

Hint No. 2. — If you cannot do so, have at least a separate 
room for yourself in the house, so that you may have therein 
the company of your wife, without being seen by your elders. 

Hint No. 3.— Let your wife at her pleasure go into that 
sVroom and sleep duripg the day, or meet you \here adH con- 
verse with you, or represent her grievances, difficulties, and 
troubles, or at least escape from the persecution of the 
snother-in-law and other elder members of the family, wly?' 
ither,male or female. 

Hint No. 4.— In short, enable her to meet you often and 
freely, so that you may make her happy, you may comfort 
her, relieve her troubles and anxieties, and constantly afford 
her your sympathy and aid. She will often deed your sup- 
^brt and solace. Enable her freely to appeal to you for the 
same. • 

Hint No. 5.— 'Remember that a large share pf the miseries 
of the wife is due to the restraints placed by the elders of the 
ftmily on her intercourse and communication with you. 
Qnly take means to free her from such restraints, and you 
will greatly improve her happiness. 

Hint No. 6.— In your separate meetings, ^ry to teich her 
to read end write her vernacular. In due time givo her in* 
teijesting books to read. 

o Hittt No. 7/— efive her small monthly m<m<y allewances 

to spend as she^a}' like, without referenee to the dlt^'rf. 

* * 

£(int No. 8.-<»In any ijuarrel hetween and the 

' eMan d<ipoi blindly side with the latter#'' wift is as 
jnach entitled to ytoif jujrtice dt yj^^ your res- 
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pect. MoreoTer,<b 7 ' doing impartial justie?, you will better 
set maitters wght than by indiscriminately identifying your* 
self with the elders.** , * 

• WThe ** hints** are meant, of course, for educated Hindus. 

* Whai mockery of a home we find here for men of education I 
Mr. 9. L. Sandaskar, M.A., LL.B., is brave, enough when 
swearing at a public audience by Mill and Malthus, Bentham 
and Buckle; but his enlightened patriotism, which runs riot 
oit the platform, evaporates in the presence of the elders at 
home. The chivalrous citizen, who flourishes his hands so 
laviSiJy, foamn at the moi\th and lashes the air with.his tail, 
as he raves against the “ odious** Arms Act, eliciting applause 
after appfause, literally cowers before his mother's broom* 

„^ck. Fifty years ago he said — let me have time and 1*11 see 
ioT'^saestic reform. Twenty years ago he was heard to 
repeat the same story. To-day, again, ho assures us as soolly 
as ever of his intention to do the needful by-and-bye,*and I 
am convinced by bitter experience that Rao Saheb Sandaskar 
will go on doing the same for the next three hundred years. 
Ij.e*cannot, or*will not, help himself in a matter which, he 
admits, calls for immediate action ; nor will he allow others 

to help him, except it be done secretly. 

• 

• • 

THE SATURNAEIA OF CARNALITY IN * 
MODERN BABYLON AND THE SOCIAL REFORM 
QUESTION IN INDIA. 

I already hehr some of our Native friends harping upon 
the ** e^ls of making women independent.'* To my mind the 
^ins >0 graphically depicted by the Pall Mall Gazette are 
possible, not because Englishwomen have become yidependant, 
but' because they are still kept dependent on men in the exer- 
cise of th^tnost cherished rights. Makd a^man the equal 
ofmanrgi^erally; allow that she can live, be happy, honest, 
usefttl, |n4ependentjy of man'— just as adl this ia ^Qwed to 
nian«HMid>yot| rujpove.one chief cause of social in^rtijty. 
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Then, look at the attitude of Society towards the fallen 
woman— Society aMays talks of her sin, of her shame/ never 
trpubling itsdf about the infinitely wor^e offender. The 
too, refuses to recognise the participation of the seducer 
crime against society. ^ 

But scandalous as these revelations are, India ne^Id not 
turn up her nose at them virtuously. Like London we have 
liad our Delhi, our Lucknow, and other resorts, and are not 
quite without them even to-day. Temples and shrines, and 
halls of audience, arc known to be polluted at times by mad 
orgies, and there may be centres of refined i^ociety ?«5eking 
"at this moment in the smoke of iniquities. Only we^have no 
Pall Mall Gazette on the spot to show up the evil doers. 
What is the origin of the zenana system among us, and 
infant marriage, too? To escape one evil we have prjSably 
rushed to another. If London boasts of its satyr whose de- 
praved appetite has to be fed on three maidens every fortnight 
India can point to her historic Nabob, who claimed credit for 
sixty exploits every night — being carried, dead drunk, from 
bed to bed every five minutes, and ihns grovclting in seaiveh 
shadowy pleasures of tl»e sc*ise for which he had already 
become perfectly incapacitated.* 

* In his issuo oFSeptcnit)cr 13, 1885, Mainbari wote : — ** Had I known whafc 
pranks some of my Nativccoutemporarios woiihl play with tho disclosures made in 
tho Vail Mall Onzeite tlio criminal side ol a certain phase of social life 

in London, I would not luivo welcomed those staitlmfj nwclatiofts so readily. 
Ko one who knows will deny that the constitution of Hiiglish society is far 
from j that at any rate, it does not snib iho ideas and habits of the 

Asiatic., The inequality of the marriage law there, too, tdtla heavily Cpon tho 
sox. But to argue from tho vagaries of town life, that everything in tho social 
system of th§ Englishman is corrupt is a travesty of truth which wust not bo 
tolerated for a momont. There may bo forms of sociaf ykso in.fipglan^ 
unknown to us in this country j but those are more or i^ventiiibiiaand 
tei^ii^Muary.. T?voy do, imt exist in the name of religion,, ^r they ever 
defended under theoloalc of usage and cuBtom. If India is freefrom. those 
j^artlcalor vices, by ulk moans let us be thankful. But iio^hihg ie gained by 
wholesale dennnoiiV ion. England has no reason to sit in. iraoj^th and ashes 
because an Indian points the finger of scorn at her to borrow 

any maWial from her for a reeonstruction of his dwn sac|a| I often 

doubt^ at .such times, if the avero^ Iddiau, gent^emadL . ^.atr all oapahle of 
realuing the purity and absolute loveliness of wM Is kioowh luroouhtry life 
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fNDIA AND NATAL. 


IJiave to apologise i(> Messrs. Chapman and flail for loT>g 
neglect in noticing their publication under the title of In- 
ftrnatiprial Policy/* being six important Essays on the' 
Foreign Relations of England. Each of the ISssfiys claims a 
well-known specialist for its author. For the present I have 
been chiefly interested in the chapter on England and the 
Uitfcivilised Communities ** by Mr. Henry Dix Hutton^ de- 
scribing the social condition of the natives of Natal and the 
effbrcs ^yiready njade by the J3riiish Government to ol^tain an 
amelioration of that condition, especially as regards the treat*" 
meiitofwolneu. Mr. Hutton cjiiotcsa Report by the Secretary 
to the Government of the Colony for Native Afthirs. Here is 
tfte'^S^(I„extract as given by the author: — 

• 

Polygamy is an ancient institution among the native IJribes. 
Tliey say they wore created with it, and it Is still practised 
aniumg them. It is a system with which, of necessity, all 
thciH laws, cus^jms, habits, aiul ideas are bound up. It is 
ont: which time only can abrogate, because men and wom^ja 
would equally op|)osc any violent attempt to destroy it, 
a 4 id morality would s.uff’er more from the ellects of such vio- 
lence than leafing it to the gradual extirpation which natural 
causes 9A\(ijiidiciom hut indiirict measures will most probably 
soon bring about. The Liciitcnani -Governor^ in his capacity 
of supreme chief ^ has already made serious modifications 
regard to it. One is, that every marriage shall be final as 
re gar 9$ the parents of the girl I and the other that a isidow 
may marsty w^hom she pleases^ without reference to Jier guar* 
mans. \Th€^e are twq^ very iimportant alterations in their 
old custom^ j and ^cause they were reasynable «the natives 
have quietly at^quicsced in them* Further innovations will 
undoubtedljl be made as opportunity offers, with the view of 
effectually but judiciojiisly checking polygamy. One of these 
has for some time boon cohtemjplated ; that is, to malca the 
legality of every native inarriagc depend upon a full tod elear 
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declaration at the time by the woman of h^r personal consent. 
Practically, the effect has been the same wher^er an appeal 
for pA)tcction has been made to authority f but as yet it has 
not been thought prudent to base the 'legality of the 
upon such specific declaration. The importance of this st^ 
will be better understood, when it is known that bei^re the 
British Government took possession of Natal, a father had 
the power of coercing his child, even to the extremity of 
putting her to death, if she disobeyed him in the mattei^ of 
marriage. * Since then, however, no coercion has been allowed, 
and whenever brought to the notice of the authorities, ^it has 
^been pfinished. Tlif effect of cveh this check* has cadged the 
natives frequently to complain that the womenjiave been 
made their masters.*^ 

I have italicized a few sentences for the benefit 
Hiqdu friends. Natal came under the British only the 
other day. Compared with that, the British Rules in India 
may be said to have become almost naturalized by time. 
And yet, while polygamy has been discouraged by the strong 
arm of law in a newly acquired territory tand among <tn 
uncivilized people, here in India, under the most favour, 
able conditions created by n century of liberal education and 
familiarity with Western ideas, the State finds itself quite up- 
able to cope with this moribund institution, •condemned by ' 
the highest and the most enlightened amongst its Hindu 
subjects. 1 really doubt if a thousand Hindu gentlemen 
of position would oppose the suppression of polygamy to-day. 
But Government seem to be waiting for a complete unanimi* 
ty from end to end. It will be a weary waiting, and miantime 
thousands. of poor little girls will be sacrified on th% altar of 
Custom, married, half a do^zen or a dozeit of them, to om 
old man, to be copped up like sro many^ eiap^ve bitda, and 
shortly after to be consigned to perpetual widoarbood^ a life 
worse than death itself. These remarks polygamy 

apply almdst equally well to Child Marriage. . lao^iojisly await 
the day when the 'British Gomnmeqt^o^di^dbfc may adopt 
<^jadidioi»s but indirect measures 
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of evil customs, Sut to this end, educated >Hindu opinion 
must continue to force itself upon the attention of the Go- 
vernment. For W would be unjust to the authovities Here to 
forget that the people of Natal were mere children in|civili« 
Ration when their Government took some of their social 
affairs’^ in hand whilst we Indians have become sufficiently 
** educated to resent what appears to be a Sort of inter- 
ference. Every such attempt on the part of the benevolent 
rulpr wounds our self-love. We will neither act for ourselves 
nor accept of friendly co-operatioii from outside. Looking at 
the matter from this view the Government of the present day 
might excused for thinking somewha^^ unkindly of*its pre- 
decessors ^or having left tliem to deal with a chronic evil, 
when they might have done so more successfully at a compa- 
acute stage. But this would be a mistake. The 
Hindih* were never, in their worst days, a nation of savages, 
and each successive administration had, therefore, to deal with 
their social customs with due caution. But that they did take 
up social questions, each m its own Avay, on broad national 
grounds, cannot be denied for a moment^ in the face of history. 
Lftt us see what the Government of our own day is going 
to do in the matter. The time is going by for some 'action: 
l^wish I had strength enough to express my conviction that 
•there is generally more danger in dawdling over a matter of 
necessity than in rushing upon an uncertain enterprise. ‘But, 
after all, it is clear that a considerable body of public opinion 
must invite co-operation from the State — educated Hindus 
must meet the authorities half way. Is it too early for civi- 
lized Ilidia to do what Natal has already done without noise 

and mugh trouble ? 

• 

TOY NOT A WIDOWS' HOME?. ’ 

PoOf Ragodnatb Row ! His zeal tl^a widow^s 
eaota lta| ntade him reatlem. He cannot be at peai^ without 
broodiugfover some {project ot other for her reHef. HiaJbtest 

fad" erring. ’widows, 'lyhom he jgleads 
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eloquently, thcyngli not, of course, wifh ^jiatheinatical precis 
sion. He refers incidentally to the number of Hindu, widows, 
21 millions.^ And for this his educated crkics are down upon 
him. Does Mr. Ragoonatli Row mean to say that alh*4hesc 
widows are open to suspicion I Now, every old womasif^ii 
town knows that^the veteran reformer could not for a tfiomcnt 
have meant any such tlung. But the juvenile reform^Jr does 
not like action, and Ragooiiath Row is in dead earnest. It is 
impossible, therefore, that tlie two slioiild ever agree on the 
main points. Bill, surely, an orthodox Brahman like 
Ragooiiath Row, old enoiigli to be 'the father of two genera- 
tions ofespeculative school-boys, mny be allowed sgine^easurc 
of commonsense ? It would be more manly to try ai^d improve 
upon his practical suggestions instead of making a point of 
ridiculing them every time they are placed before tlie pubjjc,/-"- 
I confess I do not like the principal feature of his projy^l^f for 
a Wl^ows^ Home — where he wants it to be maintained by th«? 
Government, That is an objectionable feature. But what 
are we to think of the apathy of tlie higher classes, when an 
out-and-out Hindu is driven to such a proposal ! It probably 
means that Dewan Bahadur Ragoonatli Row thinks th^ laa- 
tural leaders of society too hcaitlcss or self-engrossed to adopt 
bis suggestion. And tliis theory is at leas^ partly borne out. 
For, no sooner docs he make the suggestion thaji he is pounced * 
upon by our little Benthams awd Buckles, His proposal 
is examined from the legal and the economical points of view, 
and dismissed as impracticable and worse. It docs not occur 
t6 any of these philosophical critics to consider the matter on 
grpunds of humanity and social justice. They arc scai^ilalised 
at the mention of a Widows* Horae, As if there w^as no such 
refuge of Hindu widows ! And, supposing there is . none ia 
Madras, I t|iink it ia jygh time to have one, for other 
purpose, at least to^ save God knows how maiyr lives every 
year. What p^vc?hts our Hindu friends starting; a Widows' 
Association under the management of Hi^du, lames ? ,Thesc 
ladies might open a d^y-schppl or an evening 4^|^ w|tere some 
wid^s^migW be trained as Heacbers, and 
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made to forget tlftir unhappy lot or be recoiftjiled to it. The 
widow of India are being starved for want of sympathy. It 
is alli{#cry well td talk of beautiful home influence.'^ Who 
exei^s that influence ?’ Is it the barber who shaves the widow 
^^v8ry eight or fifteen days or the priest who howls to her rto 
keep 'out of his way lest her glance polliUc his ceremonial 
mummeries ? The widow is supposed to be sin unfortunate 
creature and one who brings misfortunes to all who are con- 
nected with her. Her touch and her very presence are shun- 
ned on auspicious occasions. She must cat once a day, use 
the poarsest cloth, and the worst corner of the house. And 
yet, th^^y talk oY ‘Micautiful home i^fllu^nce*^ ! If people ar^ 
too selfisKor suspicious for greater concession to widows, let 
them at least organize a zenana system under which respectable 
'^Rdu ladies might visit and receive visits from them, passing 
a fcwYiours in sisterly intercourse. 

WHO IS TO DO IT ? 

“ •) 

I Jiad the lii^niour of a visit, the other day, from Thakars 

Lakhamscy Uavji and Bhimji Ilavji, brothers, of the Dassa- 
oswal caste. They trade in cotton, one of them living at 
4k.hmcdnagar, the other in Bombay. Mr, Lukhainsey explained 
that he came tfhat day to sympathize witli me personally. He 
had heard and read so much about my efforts at social reform, 
that he made up his mind to have a look at iiic and to place 
himself at my disposal. In the course of our conversation 
Mr. Lnkhamscy further explained that the Dassa-oswdls came 
fro*ni Sutch, and that formerly there was no social ban on 
widow marriage among them. He gave the names of a num- 
ber of prominent members of his caste who are the offspring 
of remarried widows. * It was only about forty years ago that 
*some of the Dassd.oaw&ls who were in Bombay, and who lied 
become ric^ enough to ape the Bi'ahminst? entered into a 
league wj^tb those of their eaa^-^fellows who ted aji interest 
in prevot^i% the tterriage of widows, and preVmled upon the 
Kao of Cttl^h of the and his ^olititeh Agent to put down 
17 
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widow marriage I For about nine years after tliis^ there was 
no remarriage ainoi\g the Dass^-oswnls, but a stuong minority 
arose St that time and introduced the wholesome custom 

a 

again. . Mr. Lukliamsey said he had! worked at the re4arm 
^or nearly twenty years now, and he was happy to refei-^W 
no less than two hundred and fifty families of DassS-oswstls to- 
day who practised remarnage. I congratulated him heartily 
upon his success, and hoped that tlie present ruler of 
Cutch would undo (if he had not already undone) what I^o 
Desaiji was prevailed upon lo do forty years ago by the priests 
and the dalals put up by Uassa-o^wal Baiuas who wished to 
pass foi' Brahmins. Speaking of Brahmins, Mr, Lukham- 
sey explained that the Saiaswat Brahmins of Cutch allowed 
remarriage of widows among them even to this day, tliough 
the fashion now is to discouiagc the custom ! He addedtlyU^ 
the llajgors of Halar, Bralimins in 11. H. the Jam oflS^a- 
nagarcs territory, also practise widow inairiage. He exhorted 
me, before parting, not to give up the cause of the helpless 
widow, oflfcnng anything, his Inn^ man^ and dhan, he said, by 
way of co-operation. His brother, Mi\ Bhnnji, then got 
and said: — We have no personal interest in this matter, 
as there is no need of widow marriage in our own family ; but 
we are for the principle. Here is our address, and if you want 
our help we arc ready to do everything lor you,, up to glvingt 
our fives for the cau'^c.” I thankid them again fur the offer 
and promised to write or lo wait upon them whenever 1 
should need information. 1 had ^ Parsi friend, a lawyer, 
sitting with me, to whom I remarked how wondetful it 
was that these rough, uneducated old men should sympatlfizc 
with such^a movement and offer practically to forward it, 
whilst educated young Hindus hung ba'ck as a rule when 
mffttc!^ cama to a [^intl He replied that the* same thought 
Itad struck him. 

The fact of thfi matter is that infant marriage and enforced 
widowhood arc mere fkshions, and .unless the Bratimkia them- 
selves discountenanee them, the other tnore likely 
tlmi\ not to be invaigied into Hindu 
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clerk, ora merchant, or a pleader, for instant^, one who is not 
a BralAnin, ^As soon as he is promised a’^steady incojne, he 
will Ijegin aping tfie customs of his Brahmin neigllbour. Why 
s^joutd he not carry hia head as high as that beggar of a Brah- 
min ?^Is he not a Deputy Collector or a Sub-Judge? Couki‘ 
he affix'd to keep his daughter or sister unmarried up to 12 ?-^or 
could he afford to think of a second alliance for the daughter or 
sister widowed at 16 ? What would his neiglibours say ? Why, 
hi^ahru would be gone directly ho attempted such a thing. 
Thus, as I have explained^ more than once, and as Thakar 
LukJiamscy explains for me to-day, the educated man has to 
rise in flie '='Ocial scale and to maintain h^> position. lie can- 
not do thh by setting up for a practical reformer. This is 
the secret of his aj)parciit ijidiffcrcncc or l)clplessnoss. Every 
Cf^^-iijikration of self-interest makes Iiim follow the Brah- 
manic customs, and if he gets the opportunity, which in most 
cases he does if he has received some useful cdiicatioii, he 
will rush to the very fashions Iiis education supposed to 
wean him from. How often have wc heard, in the course ^pf 
this ©discuss ion^ of the evil of child marriage making way 
anfong those sections of the Hindu community whom it did iu>t 
affect before, and of jvidow marriage stopped among those Hin- 
cUis who once practised it freely within living memory ? And 
* have we not heard that education itself has in some cases 
encouraged these ruinous Fashions ? It is, therefore, doubly 
incumbent on the Brahmin, in his own interest and in the 
interest of the other classes, to give up the practices coiv 
demned by all sensible men. And this could be done only 
by combination. 

HUKHMABArs CASE, 

Mr. Justice Pinbej^;) decision of the case* iiiawbicb a Hindu 
husbaod'Sjiee for restitution of eotyugal rights» appears to jay 
mind to ^ sound in and not inoonsistent wxtii conunon 

sense. Tj^l^.'tnode.of down an unwiUbg wife is. nn- 
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English. It isff or may be, t}ieorcticall5^ legal in adult 
marriage ; but why enforce it in the case of iiift^onsummated 
infant marriage ? In India the mere ccrebiony of nominal 
marriage without intelligent consent of parties is, in my iJfericf, 
•^not binding even according to the Shastra. The wife bccoK&i^ 
of the same goira$ &c., with the husband after consumn^ation. 
Jt is a question whether she becomes widow according to the 
Shastras on the death of the nominal husband. I for one 
would devoutly pray that the judgment might be upheld ^n 
appeal^ so as to remain a worthy precedent to open our eyes 

to thc.evils of the disastroub custom.* 

• 

RUKIIMABAI AND DAMAYANTL 

It is di&trcbbiiig to liiid generally intelligent public writers 
describing the dcfciidaut in the case of Dadaji Bhikhaji 
Hukljauabai ab wife of the plaint»tl. Ilmv they make her 
out to!fbe plaintiff *b wife, it is haid to imdcr&taiid. The mar- 
riage was nominal, the niost ebseutial part of the cercmony> 
according to the Hindu and all other civili/cd marriage laws> 
the consent of the parties, having been wanting, Rukhn^abai 
isjcsb the plaintitPs wdfc than 1 am his first cousin. It woiild 
not perhaps be so w rong if our coii'-crvalive friends described 
the connection as slave and slave-owner. In that capacity 
they ^mijght insist upon the slave being driven* home to* the* 
owner, or rather the owuicris uncle^, to be suffocated, dismem- 
bered and offered up on the altar of Custom, But in that 
C9,se, too, there would be a difficulty, for the British law no 
more recognises slavery than it recognises sham marriages. 

One writer, usually sensible and impartial, chides Rukhma- 
bai for disbwuing her husband in name, jbecause hd^has be- 
coiye poor and diseased. The preacher waxes eloquent on the 
wjifely sacrifices of Damayanli in the episode of Nala Dama^ 

* The judgmoui^was not upheld in appeal and then Malabari wrote 
Hiudu refotmera need not bo cast down by tho result of t^€0i!^peal in the 
case of JDadaji Bukhmabai It is well the case has takev^ this turn. 

Tbo Ifpdgos had to adhuuistor the law aa it stood $ and on the wholO, we think 
they l^ve shown some q^sideration in jpC AenmlvOS by the 

ease bswA: (or retrial. 
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yanti; and advises^Rukhmabai to go and do likewise. Now, I 
am a g»eat aiiinirer of Damajanti, and believe her story to be 
a ti^ue one. But Ve cannot expect every Hindu girl to be a 
DarfiSyanti in this KflCli-yuga. I ani sure .my conservative 
|]M53hdswill readily bear me out. For, tliey are never tired 
assuril^ us that Manu and the otherwise lawrmakers ordained 
the present rigid injustice against women, bccau.^e they knew 
women would be dangerous enemies of society in the Kali-yuga, 
if treated like human beings. But granting for a moment that 
every -true Hinduani of tlic day is bound to act like Dama- 
yaiitl,, or any other of the lieroiacs of goody-goody story-books, 
let us ste if there is a reasonable parallcl^betwceu Ilukhmabai 
and her ancient prototype. There is none, so far as I know. 
Ilukhmabai was forced into marriage while in her infancy. 
IJaipayanti accepted tlic husb<and of her choice, when she was 
old ^ough to exercise her judgment. Ilukhmabai never 
lived with her husband since the sham marriage, did** not 
know him, had no opportunity of studying his character. Da- 
mayanti became Nala Rajahs wife in fact, loved him with a 
woinjin^s whole, Jove, worshipped him with a sense of passionate 
hcjo-worship, taking him to be her all in all, her truest and 
best. Ruk hniabai's nominal husband is said to have gone to 
t^e bad, ruining his mind and body for ever. Damayaiiti^s 
•elected husband, her best beloved, whom she placed above 
gods many and lords many, >as overwhelmed with misfortunes 
owing to the jealousy of others. What right have we, as 
honest observers, to ask Rukhmabai to follow the example of 
Damayanti ? The two have nothing in common. But even 
if the vjorse catfle to the worst, no law or authority can make 
Damayaiitis of nominal Hindu wives. 

« Now reverse the £ase. Just suppose that, insteac^ of Rukh- 
inaba?s husband, she herself had turned out jiy^urably ‘di- 
seased' and unacceptable* What would the husband and his 
friends have done? Why,«they would Bavg discarded the 
wife like alnirnt stick, ahd« supplanted her with one pr lUore 
new wive^v. It is onjiy. .the wife in. the case haiy the 

best of the hat^gain, a atruck wilhoW her or 
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consent, because^ it is she who is educated aitd virtuous arid has 
prospects of a littl® fortune from her grandmother, that the 
discredited husband is urged, I believe, against his wishes, to 
destroy her life’s happiness. She is asked to live witlT^im 
•*ti»nder the roof of the uncle whom she naturally dreads wiffi^a 
mortal dread. Her friend and guardian is no longer her, 
bo they put tlic machinery of law into motion, conspiring to 
smother, her religiouUij» How pious and chivalrous they are 
who sermonize upon the stoiy of Nala Damayanti ! It is my 
hourly piayer that Mr. Justice ^ Pin hoy’s judgment ^may 
remaki jindisturbed and may be tlyis dignified into a salutary 
precedent. At anyVatc, I trust that no hTnglishman will 
be guilty of betraying the poor lamb into what ^nay prove 
perhaps w’orse than a slanghlcr-housc. Just fancy the sensi- 
tive little rebel delivered into the hands of Dadaji 
his uncles, aunts, sisters and cousins. It makes one’s blood 
curdle only to think of the outrage. If 1 had a child in that 
predicament, I would far rather she died before my eyes. 

• 

Db. BLANEY reforming HINDV CASTlj;, 

^Nothing could be so encouraging to fi lends of reform as to 
see an Englishman of Dr. Blancy’s influeftcc with the Hindus 
of Bombay coming forward to strike a blow at ,the custom o£ 
infant Inarriages. I have always esteemed Dr. Thomas 
Bianey as a people’s man^ and if, as such, he keeps his eyes 
open and uses his own spectacles, he may one day lead his 
iTindu friends aright. And it is because I tilist him that 1 
venture to give him a little friendly advice. *Fir8t, 1^ need 
not trouble himself about contrasting the marriage customs of 
Europe with those of India, In this country we are likely tg 
hare early ferriages for a very long time ; tbal^is, early mar- 
rjages according to the European at^dard. No practical 
worker thinks o^pcaing such jnarriages amoi^t Hindus, 
though for my part I should rejoice to SCO the gradually 
raiseul amongst all elaeses. What .we w truant 

niari^e»~iaarHagea in which cf the 
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bride -is a baby aftd the bridegroom’s age tanges between 
callow youth find drivelling senility. Thte sham contract is 
binding tinon the §irl for lifc^ though the husband may marry 
again^ during the wife’s* lifetime, and certainly ,after her death. 

no other reason, at least for this, l»by marriages ougli^r 
to be opt a slop to, and this is not very difficult, since the re- 
former has on his side all the best Hindu Shastras, as well as 
justice and common sense. 

As to the method of reform, Dr. Rlaney is quite right in 
suggesting that the nio’X' foi;ward classes should take the initia- 
tive,* This suggestion has jbeon often pul forth, not^Wy by 
my frierfd Mr. iJinshaw Ardashar. But T liavc grave doublST 
as to thcreH[>eing “hundred'^^’ of men among any of these 
caates able enough to act up to their conviction. There arc 
ten® ojf thousands who arc convinced of the necessity of timely 
reform^ and who will declare themselves publicly to •that 
effect. They did so at Alimedabad, at Poona, and I believe 
in parts of Bengal and Madias. Our lefoniiers were all honest, 
earnest, influential men, and when they took the plcdge«jn 
writyig not to lyarry tlieir girls under a fixed age, they each 
and all meant to keep the pledge. Bui what happened ji»i 
practice ? One by qnc the leaders of the movement fell away, 
a^d their followers did likewise, exposing the cause to the 
’ridicule of the tonservative garty, and making further attejnpts 
at reform impossible at least for some years. 

Lot me place a concrete example before Dr. Blaney. 
There will be a meeting* of Hindu gentlemen next week, pi*e- 

* There was a of the Kapol Banius which mas described in the 

issue of llrovemher l5th, 1885 as follows : *'What a funny mooting I Tt drst of all 
drove out the press re^^rtors ; then while tbe promoter vias addressing the 
Budlenee ht was encouraged by the onbgbtcnod president with*-^'Come now, 

' tifat Hfill do, proceed, what more, oh,docat it sbort> take up some other point, 
finish, finish, wo ghfi’t stay hero for ever.” Thus fared this speech of the pRn- 
oipal, if not the only, fipewftt Then our Kapol frien(^appoar to have entered 
upon a disonssioB, twenty of them speaking at ono and tho same time, some df 
them gnimbhugi others Jeering, aad others making gesticulbtidTis. 

During the ifiiDutes' luoid interval that followed there^ was s^e intelli- 
' gible talk stmh es : How can we have reform when the oMte is divided f We 

don't want ^djr your re<bm. We db »ot ma»iy our^daug^ers early, let us 
alone, dete QW beU iidtaprpn<*9d I-et « <Jonjiittittee** ( to gO to 

Bleep over mUi proposed wad drowned in a of 
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sided over by, ^ay. Dr. Blancy. Dr. Blant^'is in dea^ earnest, 
and so are mostof Kis Hindu friends. They pasft a lovoly little 
r^csolution not to marry their girls under 12*/ and they mean to 
stick to the pledge. It is now months after our memV)rable 
meeting, and one of ^thc members marries off his daii^it^^r 
at 8. There is a hubbub in tlie community ; old men and old 
women are laughing, priests and priestesses and marriage 
dalals* arc rubbing their hands in glee. All this makes Dr, 
Blaney furious. He rushes up to the delinquent and ask^; — 
Wretch, what is this you have done ? You have made me 
look ., 1 ‘idiculous. To which the mild Bania replies:-?-^* O 
./ilaktar,f don't be angrified. What could Ido? wife is 

such a jalam^X and you know her mother is so rich, and I am 
.so poor I Hare^b&pre,\ please excuse me, I beg your apo- 
logy ! Dr. Blancy laughs broken-hcartedly, and goes hpjxie 
wrapt in deep thought. lie thinks at first of writing^o the 
Times oj India^ but on second tliouglits, forbear^;. Six 
months more, and another pillar" of the association gives 
w;ay. This time Dr. Blancy will have satisfaction — ‘‘ or my 
name isn't Thomas Blaney." And the old deifaulter give^ him 
QQinplete satisfaction: — ‘‘Doctor Sahib, I have listened toymv 
remonstrance with respect, and am much obliged to yon. 
But I beg to say that the girl we got married is not 
mp daughter; she is my daughter's daughter. How ’can T 
control the action of my dauglfter and her husband ? You 
have no doubt read Mill, Buckle, Bcntham, Herbert Spencer, 
5cc., &c." Dr. Blaney does not w^ait for further explanation. 

Now, far be it from me to blame Dr. Blaney's over-sanguine- 
ness. Such enthusiasm is ahvays w’elcome. Nor wfij I say 
a word against the Hindu reformers. Dr. Blaney's only fault 
is^that he is asking these men to do more than men could do, 

condenmationl ^*!rhe /©port winds up. thus Tlie broke up without 

coming to any resolntion.” ' 

Xhos© are the materials with which English friends .wan^ to reform Caste and 
Custom/’ • ^ 

* Brokers, 
t Doctor, 
t Tyrant. 

8 ph my father! 
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and tFiefonly fault 8f the reformers is that the;f good-naturedly 
promis% him fo do what they know to be impossible for them. 
Dr. §lan^ has no idea of tlie scenes enacted in the reformei^’s 
tujusS IhSl hA iiy ^‘^>4 *11- 

•a diSl f'l'tlg Sty'll cl >ii >11 ^l St^li^MRiffv' diSl'i*?* 

6wi, ^ Sfdtsfi ci^ mil 

Olim^l ^LpM! ^l«l >iatiil ^loHU'^ll <j Cli=fl?l 

■=«ui^ ^id Mb'*! ■?! «iiM, >iiX cii "Ml <={M\ «i>id n- 

qi^. Dr. Blaney seems to know nothing about these doilics- 

-tie gqn.a1?s. ^ 

Whai^ then, A to be the Vcincdy ? 'I’lKi very same* as 
Blaney hag suggested, with a very slight addition. Let the 
meeting be held, let the pledge be taken, and then let the 
SiTkar be asked only to ratify this voluntary compact, by 
ruling'^Niliat marriages under the age fixed by the memorialists 
shall not be held legally valid in case of dispute. The <rfelin- 
quents arc not going to be penally dealt vvith in any way. 
The Sirkar is not coming into our houses to carry away our 
girlg to keep tl^cm unmarried by force. Govorument onlj^Jo 
wkat we pray them to do — they ^avc us from ourselves, from 
our claniorous wives and ignorant relatives and from tlic greedy 
priests. Practically, there is no dilfereiice between Dr. 

'•Blaifey^s method and the method sugge.sted by Mr. llanade. 
But the latter will lead to rt'ul reform, w!»ilc the former may 
perhaps discredit the cause still further. Is Dr. Blaney 
prepared to incur a little odium iVom the ignorant, and the 
interested classes and their hirelings in the Press ? \% 

must falyj the* wqrld as we /indit,'and make the best of it, 
such as ^t is. The State must be at the back of society for 
;?i]ch a reform ; it must also adopt Mr. Dayaram Gidumaps 
proposal to register Reform Associations, so to enat)le 
them to enforce their rules practically. "I’liese Associations 
have hitherto failed and become discredited, ^simply because 
they ha^ not bad the power of keeping men to their word. 
In other cases, agtyn, Mr. Manibhai Jc^abhaPifi suggostiop 
will be found eminently serviceable. 

18 
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SOME FACTS. 

A correspondent of the Gujarati sends him particulars 
from Dhoraji in Kattywar, which the opponents of widow 
-Tanarriage would do well to study. The writer declares 
five little onoi^ the fruit of unlawful intercourse, haye been 
*M*eligiously ” disposed of ‘Mn two villages, in the course 
of four months. The suspected widows were placed under 
police surveillance when all attempts had failed to hide t^eir 
shame. But the policeman could not save the infants from 
thejf^ unhappy mothers and unnatural relations. 'He, of 
.fiourse, msisted npon»thc mothers nursing tlnfir babes. This 
they pretended to do in his presences But as soon As his back 
was turned, the infants were left to die of starvation or 
nursed on strong opium water. So badly had tluy been 
treated even before birth, that the poor things bore m&Vks of 
violence inflicted while in (he womb. So died the five 
orphans in four montlis. Two others were taken home by a 
kind-hearted Vakeel. But in spite of the best cave, they tqp 
pined away and died- Did Caste do anything by w^y of 
chastising the widow^s, their betrayers and the murderersjof 
the innocents ? Nothing- 

Take another instance, A widow in the same distric^t, 
finding, herself inconveniently situated, went to the house 
of her lover (?) asking him to shelter her and the baby that 
was to be born. And for a wonder, the man took her in. 
practical' w^omari she, and a worthy lover lie, however erring. 
In due course came the baby, and mother and father both 
resolved that they would not add to their sin by ophfinitting 
a murder,# They would spare the infantas life. Ntj^w Caste, 
hearing of this, was scandalized. , Wliat, manufacture a baby 
and not kiH it. §o she excommunicates the man and the 
Woman. Caste willing to put up with unchastity and 
murder, but fife cannot tplerate sin without the ^J^^avour of a 
good round capital crimei Such is Caster in India,; whom 
chiv%lrou«/BngHstenan serenade in whom 

thej^address sonnetB and pd.e8 
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fROFESSCftl WORDSWORTH OHf SOCIAL 
• • REFORM IN INDIA. 

Wtrdsworfli condemns Infant Marriage as “an irr|- 
tionaT practice^* and as ‘^seyously hampering any society 
fdopts it.*’ He invokes universal sympathy ** 4'*' 
child ipiduvvs, in spite of ‘'all priestly casuistry” supporting 
compulsory widowhood. But he does not tliink the con- 
sequences of tlicse “ perverse and cruel practices ” could be 
so ^disastrous as ‘'eager reformers** would inakg them out 
appeals, and I think successfully, to compensating 
circumstances, — to tJie sweet devotion o£ women and* ijicir 
self-dental. 13u*t conceding all that, 1 vi^iturc to assert tha^ 
infant inaitiages and enforced widowhood are productive of 
infinitely more harm than good. As to women in India being 
unconscious of their position at lioine and in society, is it just, 
is it wilfee, I ask, to avail ourselve.s of this purely fortiytous 
circumstance ? In my opinion sucli a line of argument is 
like adding insult to injury. Let us consider if this domestic 
servitude, however unfelt by the victims, however gloried 
if ycgi like, doej not re-act upon the stronger sex, stunting the 
growth of the Avholc nation — of the male as well as the fem^e 
portion thereof. Men must thcraselves suffer by selfishly 
e^i tailing needless suffering upon women ; the former, in the 
*long*ruii, lose* more than the latter. Such is the law of 
Nature. It cannot, indecel, be denied that Nature knows 
how to compensate herself. But she also knows how to 
revenge herself. And as everj^ student of history kno\^. 
Nature will first revenge herself for any outrage or irregu- 
larity, before- she attempts to compensate herself and to 
readjust^licr affairs. We cannot get out of this inexorable 
ffict by seeking refuge under what philosopherd,coolly accept 
as the ^'nec^s^ry evils** of life. In this light is#it not mere 
playing with the rules of comparison to liken Infant Marriage 
— an all J>jit universal ** practice in India — im the immuring 
of certain* noble ladies in medieval Italy, or to marriages of 
convenience hi ari&tecratio prance ? As might f^you 
defend the system of Suttee by referring, for iustAuee^ tq^ the 
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conjiigril fidelity of Porcia. Otic might put-up with early 
marri;?gc (certainly not inlant marriage) wl^re widowhood ia 
ia)( compulsory. One might tolerate enforced ,)fido""hood 
\Nhore early niariiage is not the rule. But is it possible 
contemplate, without a sliiinLin/* at heart, the two evils.whicli 
have no paraljel 111 lustoiy, a-. Ua\ing worked togetht^r for 
centuries and ihruiteiung toisork together for centuries more? 
With the domeslif* atinosplicie thu'* reeking with injustice 
and wTong,* w ith this uikhd slavery which is at once the 
cause and the elleci of our i loial destitution, I inu^~!br« 
pard(ined if 1 cannot lalg^d^ share,! he sangiijjie expectations 
bf a revival of political indepcndoiice, of tin evolution of 
the patriotic viitius ui Ii d a — tif public spirit rising, on 
occasioiic*, to the pitcli of lioioian, of self-denial sinking into 
absolute maityalom. Mi. Wo.<l-worth is much moj^ san- 
guiiie thaii I am, T c« ijgi^.tn'aie Mm upon this happy 
optimism, and honour liiin lor his fianl: avow^al of it, which 
may encouiage liuiidrcds of Indian reformers Ie&& diffident 
<li»n myself. 

And, w’hal is the condition to which Wordsvfortli 

tiHists for the iinproxc m. nt of society in India ? To 'intel- 
lectual emancipation.'' On thi*- subject he dwells with 
excusable entliiisiasni. No other Knghshman Jias donci^ioiQ 
for ttte^emancipaliun ot the Iiidiaa intellect. But I do not 
think Mr. Wordsworth looks upon his remedy as a panacea 
for all evils. He s(*em& to suguest intellectual emancipation 
iSore as a means than as an end. And if I understand him 
aright, the question arises — is the Hindu intellect i^uch in 
need of emancipation ? So lar as that goes, I believe the high 
class Hindu is born with a full measure of intellcctuaFfreedoiQ* 
“YWliat lie seems to need is spiritual grace, ^ that humility 
which controls the* exercise of a subtle intellect, that clips 
tlie wings of idle speculation, and regulates the mystic rites of 
the mind. It is a fact woi^th noting that ever sinC£ the advent 
of the British {ule, class after class of th^^se intellectually 
emancipated beings have succombed to tlie fg^ination of Infant 
Marriage and Enforced Widowhood and he)pedJ:o raise the 
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evils into a fashion and a merit. There is orffe other point in 
this connection which I may be allowed to'* notice in passing* 
RoMgiol^ and Habit says Mr. Wordswortlf, *^were ngt 
cy^ated and cannot be destroyed by logic.'^ To this proposi- 
tion tjCanriot subscribe, at least as regards the more authentic 
porticM of the Hindu Scripture. That religion is consistent 
with and based on logic. And consequently I liold that all 
illogical^ that is irrational innovations (such as the two under 
notice) are essentially irreligious, as shown by Ram Mohan 
Vidiasagar, by Kagoonatli ]{ow and llanade, and as is 
now' Ixnng shown by Mr. ^IVIaiig in a course of admirable 
lecLiires. In tfiese lectures before large Maratha audienc'?s 
Mr. Tclaiig insists tliat there is ample warrant in the §hastras 
thciTisclves for a reconstruction of the moral and social fabric. 
We in India by no means look upon religion as a bundle of 
absuraitics or ball ucbial ions. ^ ^ 

And this brings ns to a consideration of the part wliicli posi- 
tive sciohcc and ])olitic3 are destined to play in the future 
liistory of India. Here, too, it is Juy misfortune not to a^^ree 
in ftill with Professor Wordsworth. Science and politics have 
undoubtedly a vital bearing upon the progress that has to->be 
effected; but they will never be able to usurp the place of Re- 
,1igipn. I think it is a mistake to ignore this religious aspect 
of life in considering tlie^ problem of national regenevation. 
Religion is not a matter of mere convenience with the Hindu, 
and he is not likely to subordinate it, except perhaps during 
the transitionary period, even to such mighty forces as po- 
litics and scieyicc. Whether it would be well that he should 
do it is a question? which 1 am scarcely inclined at present 
Jo appf^ach. .Mr. Wordsworth himself no more 5han glances 
at the question, and that by implication. ^ 

THE PARSI GIRL OF THE PERIOD— AN 
ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR GF INFANT 
MARRiAGk 

The recent cases of elopement which hav6. caused such a 
flutter in the ParsPeommunity may be traced chiefly t6 want 
of honest p^upation» and to spiiitual d^y, if ure may use 
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the phrase. With the spread of ediicatioS, so called, *more 
ornaineutal than useful, there has sprung up i sort hf dis- 
taste lor wcwrk at lioine, so essential to the ha^^/pine^s of 
domestic life, Parsi girls, not ^many of them, we hope*)^€^^ 
-becoming strangers to the dignity of labour and its ^ving 
grace. Hence we find something like a colony of Goanese 
and other AJas in (’very Parsi quarter in town, and of 
Goanese cooks, boys” and so on. What are we to think of 
young motliers w ho are ashamed or afraid of nursing their 
babies, and young wives who thinlj it a hardship to njini^ster-- 
to the^ wants of the family geiieially f More than dO per 
c^nt. of\he children of well-to-do Varsis at Bombay &re, we 
l>elicve, nursed and tended by Goanese women, aiid*wo should 
not at all be surprised it two of the three girls wlio have run 
away with Goanese boys are found to' be practically Goanese 
girls thcni^elvos. This is the result of high livingamid*qucs- 
tionaCle associations. Leader^ ol the community will do well 
to see to this in time. Some of our elderly contemporaries 
think it is th^ result of English education. We beg to remind 
them that it is a result of want of cduealion. ^ Others there 
arc who seem to say it is all owing to Parsis not marryiifg 
off their girls as fast as clone by their neiejhbours. To this 
class of thinkers, w'ho are always ready with a joke at our ex^ 
pense, we need say no more than that theii'^ judgment is 
about ^rcorrect as that of the hors^ or the mule. That is the 
only plausible excuse we have heard in favour of infant mar- 
riages — iiaincly, that it is daugej'ou'> to keep girls unmarried 
after ten. If this theory is to be accepted, it gives rise to two 
alternative results, either of which the propounders the 
theory arc bound W accept in return. Firstly, if girl is 
likely to go wrong when kept unmarried after ten, it follows*' 
thatJ'hcr parents must themselves be living a vfry itiTegular 
life. Secondly, if the parents are themselves hoticst» they 
must be certaiiilycuiost unparental, most unnaturah. ^that they 
do not bestow ordinary care upon the well being oAheir child. 
The mast be either immoral or tbe name 

of parents. Wc knov^ they* are neilhhi^ the tbit other. 
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Parents in India afe quite as good as parent^ elsewhere. It 
is only*the su{)er8tition— ‘‘ a girl after ten is a serpent^in the 
parents* house** — which makes them so ridicufous and c>^ 
p(^es*the Aiild to tlie gibes apgd taunts of the vulgar. The 
girl^cjjiinot but be innocent — it is to Ac credit of the pa- 
rents to believe so — at least so long as she remams under the 
parental roof. There is another way of meeting this stupid 
argument. If tlie girl is apt to go wrong as a girl, what 
sufScient guarantee is there that she woiiT go*wrong as a 
or a widow ? 

* DISTINCTION WITHOUT A lIlFFERENCE. 

• 

As to working along the line of least resistance/’* that is 
a matter of opinion. It may be right or it may be wrong. 
There Ite a good deal to be said in favour of it, but peVsoqally 
I cannot bring myself to endorse the view that heads* of a 
community, its umn of liglit and leading sliould be content 
Wth doing the easiest part of the work for the communi/y, 

leaving the resj- to whom ? To the mass of the people or 

pei*haps to time. And what guarantee is there, for one tlui\g, 
that political enfranchiscmc'nt will lead inevitably to national 
upity for the eradication of moral and social evils? The re- 
•fereittie to the«paliny days.of Shivaji, to show that p^ical 
progress is not inconsistenf with social stagnation, seems to 
me to be utterly untenable. Wliat was the political progress 
of those times f Was there anything like national regenera- 
tion? Did the achievements of Shivaji affect the fortunes of 
all Indim for the better? With more justice mi^ht we point to 
the reigii^of Akbar. But even then it would be idle, to talk of 
the political emancipatiou. of the people of India. If that^is 
the extent of political progress which satisf^s our^ispirations, 
why, we; ought to be supremely happy as wc arc. at present", 
provided/of course, the British Govei*nment affords a wider 
scope for Besides, there is the interest- 

ing questioh-r^woul4 not be easie^^ obtain the j>oHtical 

\ ■, - 

^ Thw was th»%dvioe of tbo Hon’hje Mr. Telang. 
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rights and pi;ivSeges we desire by trying tO raise oursel'Ves to 
tlie moral status generally of the dominant -race, anxl thus 
^tablishing'a bond of real sympathy between us^^twq. than 
without any such attempt ? I£r we liope to have most of the 
political institutions of the West — and l am one of those^^wuo 
look forward to 'a timely realization of that hope — t^en, I 
submit, it is both our duty and our interest to assimilate our 
moral and social usages, as much asjs desirable to that end, 
to those of the nation with whom our lot has been cast. 
And this is none the less desirable, since a revision o f j)ut\ 
socialnusagcs no way involves a breach of the most cKffil^Ted 
traditions of the coifntry. * ^ 

Thc«great mistake, and it is a fundamental mistake, is to 
distinguish this so called social question from other poli- 
tical questions, so called, and thus to brand the foDJier with 
a sort of inferiority ; wliereas, in point of fact, they arc both 
one and the same question, e(inally important to the growth 
of the nation^ Is not the question of Inlagt Marriages and 
Eribrccd Widowhood a national question — quite as much as 
the question of administrative refonn in Ind.Vi — even it is 
n®t more pressing ? We call it a social question merely ^for 
formas sake. It is as much a moral and^a political question 
as it is social. What is politics but a branch of ethics, in- 
timately concerned with public morality, with the sense of 
right and wrong as applied to society ? Tlic question of infant 
marriages and compulsory widowhood involves the first prin- 
ciples, the very essentials of that moral law whicli governs 
the universe and which transcends the arts and sciences and 
philosophies of,all the ages combined. It is a fatal ^Instake, 
I repeat, to dissociate questions which are absolutely>ideQtical 
b^th in their abstract and in their practical bearings. If 
politics is' the science of government, then thdi^e who wish to 
devote themselves^^exclusively to that brancli of national im- 
provement puf^t at least to be able to support J:|^eir respon- 
sibility. That most of our political -rel^rmeifs «r^*»able to do 
this* I do not doubt for a moment ; but ^he fkct remains that 
at home many of these are the qotfseipus ins, Contents of in- 
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justice and wrong. It is useless speculating about un- 
conscious tyrant^ and unconscious slavery. Both ses:es are 
conswusjl^at least they are becoming consciousj of what ns 
hl^pening behind the curtdin^ the males decidedly more 
tonscious than the females^ though virtually it is the tyraitts 
who suffer more than the victims. We are eaclj of us living 
a double life — one at home, another in public. Asa public 
man each of us is striving earnestly to realize national unity. 
May not this exclus’ivc devotion lead to the neglect of the 

^materials which make such unity possible and bene- 
ficiaf? 

A PRINCIPLE VINDICATED. 

I need not repeat what has been said a hundred times over 
and over, that in advocating tlie co-operation of the State, 
neither my Hindu friends nor myself have had the sligiitest 
idea of coercion, interference, or any other action distasteful 
to the most sensitive person. All that has been meant is 
that Infant Marriages should be restrained (1) by individual 
effoi^ (which fcy itself can never succeed and which often 
leaHs to discredit of the cause along with failure), (2) ^&y 
corporate action by means of representative Hindu Com- 
^miltees, and (3) with such assistance from the State as may 
te found absolutely tiecessc^ry by the Committees themselves 
for timely relief This is the programme, and I am glad to 
find it commending itself to the approval of a daily increasing 
numbeii^ of thoughtful Hindu leaders. It is specially satis- 
factory to knOM( that my friend Mr. Telang is prepared to 
accept ^he principle of State co-operation, though in what 
form we •could best invite such co-operation remapins to be 
settled by him^ Mr. Telang's present position, which,, I 
believe, has been his position from the bsginniri^, ought to 
re-assure many of our alarmist friends wio trace the tot41 
extinction ai society to its contact with the IState, whereas, 
for a matter of fact, the two are as intimately connected as are 
body and soul. I atft glad to hear also that, in considering 
Sir Madava Eao’s proposal last week, our P(K)na friend 

w * 
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accepted the principle of State regulation, provided it did not 
take the form of pains and penalties. T/iis is a great gain 
to tlie cause. The suggestion of pains and penalj^s Cannot 
but cause alarm. Tlie best plaA* would be, as Mr. Banad^ h«s 
sltow% to make, consumnialion the test of a binding marri- 
age. Now consummation in Hindu society is not a ho!c-and- 
corncr affair; \t n SfDiskar f sac ranicnt) publicly celebrated 
with religious rites and festivities. There can be|no dispute as 
regards the garbhadhan ceremony. Let the law siiiTply 
declare that in case of di''pulr‘s ilic'Courts shall not 
the matrlages of minors as legal uuless they ^consummate the 
connection, or ratify it by living, as husband and wife after 
arrivin'^ at puberty.^ Such a declaratory law wifi serve* as 
a self-acting leaven and discourage all too early coniioctioiis. 

t * 

^ A HAlll) CA>E. 

The Poona papers report another hard case. Kasi is a 
girt of twelve. She lives with a maternal ancle who pro- 
poses to throw her away upon a man old gfioiij^h to bt* her 
faTher. Kasi has the spirit to rebel; she, runs away from the 
uncle, but is overtaken by the police, and the Court compels 
her to return to him, Kasi returns to tlie^ uncle's pud!*]:, 
protest, urging that if the marriage is again proposed site will 
destroy herself. Virtualh^, then, Kasi is a slave, to be sold 
b}’' a relative, for so much money, it is alleged, to be pocketed 
bj^ the relative. The uncle is evidently a cruel man,'ibut the 
law which recognizes and confirms bis guardianship under 
such circumstances is decidedly more cruel. 

3?HE WOES OF WIDOWHOOD, 

The Oit/ar at Mitra is indignant that the tocial Gov- 
ernments^, the O^overnmenji oi* India and the .rjrijjie Minister 
of the-Qneen'of England** have dec.Hied- -thy. appeal 
on hehalfof the '^dow. . Thw is a on the 

parf of the CftyeirtU . Ithe move- 
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mcnt. The authorities have not said ‘*no” in the matter 
of Infant Marriage and , Enforced Wido\^iood. Wh«tf they 
say is^^this^— Come tp us in a body, and* we are , prepared 
to i^syst you j only tlie initiatit'^ must betaken by yourselves/* 
R is iW)t a question of yes*' or no^' — that is settled «o 
far. Bfut who is to make the beginning ?— .tliat js the ques- 
tion, "Is the State to do it or society ? Some answer one 
way, others the other way. My own opinion is that the 
Stafb is bound to meet society half way. As observed before^ 
Stato-.p^j^l society are as intimately associated as are body 
and soul.^ It is* no use society gniinbling that th« ^tate 
does not come to its rescue. On the other iuiiul, it is equally 
useless for the State to taunt leaders of society with rntlclion. 
In this country it is impossibfc for individuals to move with 
success -^jxcept under an assurance from the >State. The very 
fact that Government is ready to give them all possible 
assistance will induce hundreds to come forward, witli 
thousands at their back. That, Jiowever, by tlie way, 

Lefc us see ^ist now how tlio orthodox Gujarat Mitra 
argdes with the Government of India: — “ You say you canui^t 
interfere with our sq-callcd religious customs. Then, who 
pift down the religious” custom of Suttee ? You answer, 
that you were* constrained ^to put down Suttee bf.'c^u;^c it 
involved the crime of murder, Weil, ilieii, what does en- 
forced widowhood involve ? What about the widow procur- 
ing abortions one to ten times, and committing infanti- 
cides? And whpn widows and their friends are caught in the 
act you Rang and otherwise punish them. Wliat is all this 
but crim^-crime and crime. Thus, one instance of*Enforeed 
Wfclowhood lea^s Ip perhaps to t^n ca3C3 of murder. VVbijt 
abotit that Sou hang and transport widows for murder, but 
infanticide easing, and noy ycAing widows ^ 

seem tp-:ha'icr#^roVn quite desperate auu they' ^tpp not even 
at the excess of >crime.*V So says the Gufarat Mitra ^ mA 
it also givesi^^ ap^^ prfefjtica] adviqe to the .suppressor^ of 
Butted and the infanticide. Unless Govern- 
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merit makes its Act XV. of 1856 operative, i^n aiicj crime 
and tReir cpnseqiicnccs will never abate^^says thp Mitra ; 
and further that Government^ will ^be responsib^ God 
for this fearful state qf afTairs. * 

Fearful, indeed^ is the state of affairs. What sin and sor* 
row Enforced Widowhood leads to ! Here is an instance. 
It is a simple record of facts, but full of pathetic interest for 
those who*can feel. The case occurred recently in Bundel- 
khand — a Joss of three lives, and# under such tragic ci^um- 
stanee^ ! : — 

Deposition of Narpat ijingh, accused, dated ^ist laugust 
1885/before Miinshi Dinkar-Parshad, Magistrate, Srd Class, 
and Tahsildar. 

*SNarpat Singh, father^s name Gunjan Singh, caste^hakur 
of Kursenda, age 55 years, by occupation a zamindar. 

Two years ago I went an pilgrimage. I returned, home jn 
tUe middle of Sawan on the Parwa or Dinj, /,e., about 18 or 
19 days ago. I arrived home at 1 o'clock iif the day.* ^My 
daughter-in-law, i,e., w ift of my son Barjor Singh, who had 
been a widow for the last 5 or 6 years aifd was aged 24 years, 
had gone to her father's house during my cd^sence about •a 
year^go. On the very day I relumed she had also come back 
at 11 o'clock before noon from her father^s house at Piprayan. 
She came with a barber and without having been sent for. 
four or five days passed after she came. One evening at 
about 9 o^cIock I was going out, after supper, whejj Barjor 
Sing's wife^ who was sitting in a corner of flie court^yard, 
laid her bead on my feet and said that she had committed a 
rftistakean^ tliat she had ba^n in the family Mtajribr, 8 months. 
J did not as^ the* name of her paramour nof,. ic 

I told her tha|I Vould give my ansiVerin tb^. m^mhg. On 
the next evening, I mid her that there of 

Bhairow Devta in Bagh Patharra in the 
that a midwife sliould come 

and that t would bring her. 1 said this 
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simply^ to decjpive her. I had resolved in ^my mind to take 
her to dome raviite and kill her. 1 told her in^the evening, 
and iixe c'fnsented to go with me for the miscarriage. Early 
tlVs • next morning 1 took her away jon foot. She wore a 
^hotPof Lattlia, one white covering cloth j[chadar) with fed 
borders and another of Garha^ and one set of •‘Silver patelas 
(armlets). We left the road and went through unfrequented 
paj^hways through fields to Bagh Patharm, which is surround- 
ed with forest, and below which the river Palinj flow's. We 
arrjvei there at 9 in the morning. I took her to the ^emple 
of Bhai^ow Dc^«:a, and shoVing her the idol made her toiurh 
its feet (then said, Bhairow Devta is not in the Bagh, but 
at a distance *of one mile from that place in the Ratnpura 
State). After worshipping 1 brought her to the Bagh Pa- 
tharrr^ and then to the bank of the river, w'hich is about 2 
fields distant from Bagli Patharra. It is a forest, and not 
frequented. There I made her sit down under a Bcri trec^ 
|ind I told her that I was looking for the midwife, I went 
behind her and took out from my tobacco bag a bakai or 
kyite, which made in Ujjaiii, and is used for cut^ng 
sugarcane and vegetables. 1 took hold of her lock of hair 
and laid her on ber back, and put one foot on her breast 
• while I kept pressad the lock of hair under the other. I put 
my handkerchief (angochd^ into her mouth, and taking the 
knife, plunged it into her throat and cut it, and she died. 

. These spots which arc on the chadar before the Court arg of 
her blood. I washed it in the river there and again in the 
tank of Akbar][)ura. After her death I took off the chadar 
and patelas which are in Court, and let the corpse, clothed 
with th6 dhoti andanothei* cloth of garha, float down the river, 
which in tiood> aftetr taking it into ^breasa deep water. 
Tbeh^lTetarned threw the knife dowi»<oii 

the bin^ of the jriyit b iharder fiad been done 

with it:, It wie not fit to keep it. It was 10 in the 
morning when, 1 There was a heavy shoWejr of 

rain.whtoi was htmen 1 arrived at and 

sent GhaucU barbe|^/to fetch Mourakhan, a former lamDardat 
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of the village, fte came and asked whether I had completed 
my agrjculhjral operations and enquired, atjput'my vfelfarc, 
I «told him that I wanted Rs. 2 worth of grain,^ said 
that my son had taken one rupe& worth and that'he wqu^ 
give me thf remaining one rupee worth in a iday o» two.* 
I'he same day^I reached my liome at Kursenda a little before, 
sunset. For five days I did not speak of this to any one 
except my wife, to \^hom I also gave the cliadar and the 
patclas. On the fifth day I told how I had killed my daiighAr- 
in-law to Salk Sing, Patfcidar, Ounga Singh, lambardar. 
Balded Singhj^ Pattidar, Tliakurthis, Pattida^. and Manoliar 
Sfngh, Pattidar, by night. They said, we know nothing, do 
as yon ‘see fit; the Court is open. They all.weTitto their 
houses and T remained at mine. .Next morning the Darogah 
and the Chief Constable of Madliogarh Police Station came 
with two Constables and put up with Gnngah Singh, Imnbar- 
dar. They sent for tiic, I w'cnt and stated all the circum- 
stances.” 

♦ • 

SOME RESULTS OF INFANT MARRIAGE.* 

^ ^ 

My friend of the Indian Mirror is shocked to hear of a case in 

which a girl is found to be in the family way before attaining 

puberty. Her life is spared, thaii]|,s to a ?icvcr* surgeon, who* 

presumably cuts away the embryo from her unformed womb. 

What a narrow escape !,But the case does not at all surprise 

mtf. Do we not hear of girls of 12, at times of 11, becoming 

mothers ? Who ever thinks of their anguish, thpir perils, their 

death struggles ?. A girl of 11 made over to a man' of S0,*40,6(l, 

shivering, itttd perspiring even as the Brahman puts Ijer hand 

inte the husband’s, is by no means a very rare^sight. 'VVliat 

follo^iv^ i5«m'*be imagined. 1 have witnessed I'dl'r.the 

prelifldharies. Fo* itt8teqce,.the husbaiktcbm,^iQ,,^aS,-^ 

wife htmia. 15^ impulse is to ^td^g.^^ll^t^other. 

ButtheRkther thinks the chU«^wife her 

husband 'tirottld'bct a dane or 

a thojng, and .^ers , the 
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the little wife, now crouching at his feet, 
to) run away, but prevented by tljp father who 
comc^^imnjediately aftcy:. The cries of the victim call oift 
a ^ujnber of spectators, which •increases as the procession goes 
Ibrwatd. Every five or ten minutes t?ie cliild falls to the 
grountl, panting like a hunted deer, as the thoi^ or the cane 
is laid about. I reincinbcr having witnessed several proces- 
sions like this at Sur«%t, and every time I said to myself — 
tKis is another form of Suttee.’* Wc need not enter the 
lmsband*s house ;biit if we*cannot realize what happens there, * 
the dai or the vqid may enlighten us. is a story 6f" ph;^- 
sical vioTcnce on one side and prolonged agony on the other. 
The thing occurs jnostly amongst tlie lower classes? And 
what do our English law-makers say to that ? It is a 
marriage contract, wc cannot interfere in its performance.” A 
** contract ” to wliich tlicre is only one party — the husfcflnd ! 
Oi\a contract ** with which neither boy nor girl has had 
anything to do ! And even when the result of this precious 
••contract ** is nothing short of violence still the man of law ^ys 
he cannot interfere ! England is gaining’ much from her 
contact with India. She is also losing a good deal, and ifbt 
the least of her lo%s is this spirit of demoralisation tliat 

coming over the Englishman in * India. When I find an 
Engfish functionary putiinj^np with such instances of wrong- 
doing, and attempting to argue himself out of his responsi- 
bility by pandering to the brutal prejudices of the mob, 

I cannot help thinking that the day of England’s supremacy 
over the East i$ drawing to a close. His responsibility is 
only nelct to, if not equal with, that of the educated Indian 
representative. 

And what the main cause of this premature* consmnma- 
tion.?/ Absence of widpw marriage. Ail)out this, we 
told bjr- widows do not cSve to i*emarry, 
that as todn as a gtr^ife loses her husband fihe . becomes a 
saint all oCitiauddcn..^ Now^ I dare iherc. 
young Bdt I 


lead, followed by 

• • .• 

then atvempting. 
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hnoiD that there are many more who, as human beings, 
livingramon^ human beings by no means given to saintly 
mode of life, cannot but crave for the necessities' of ftature. 
This argument about widows i)eing unwilling to rema^r^js 
the latest development of the seamy side of reform. It 
is worth noti<Qg that those who advance such excuses^ speak 
for themselves, not for the widows. I, on the other hand, 
speak yor the widow and as the widow. No wonder, then, 
that I should be mistaken as exaggerating. If that is 'any 
-comfort to Hindu reformers and English philosopher^, I do 
not grudge it them. My own /eeling is yhat I generally 
li^iderstate my facts. 

WHY NOT BOYCOTTcTHE OPPONENTS 
OF REFORM? 

It has been suggested that the votaries of Infant Marriage 
should be boycotted by the more intelligent of their respective 
communities — that is, these latter should not attend ceremonies 
and processions in caso of infant marriages. The suggestion 
is^as old as the oldest Pandit, but very few have been able, ^ke 
Sir T. Madava Row, to follow it, My wife (or mother or 
mother-in-law) forced me to attend the "ceremony '' — that^s 
what the Hindu reformer' has often had to « confess t& his* 
friends. And when remonstrateeP with, he has often turned 
round waspishly with the question, Do you wish mo to be 
separated from my wife and family ? Why don't begin?'* 
I do not blame the poor fellow much. The Hindu reformer 
can make no use of expedients until he is given ai^eneral 
regulatioi\ to lean upon. He will do the thing when " others " 
do it. Otnerwise, he will not even attempt it. The Hindu 
is discreet" aboye everything, and his position is a cruel 
oae. 

- fi ' 

Bearing somewhat on this point I may meutionitfic case of 
a friend in upper India. He is a Brabmau^ intelRgetit and 
pubn^-spirited.. He has a family a 

^ girVof 1 1, being a widow* She lost bf only 7. 
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The Tfather souglft my advice some lime ago. I had only 
one suggestion to make — that he should visk a second inar- 
riage.^'‘ But how can 1?*’ replied the distracted* i)arent. 
kqoMf that^s the only rfimedyfj:houg lithe child is too sensitive 
of it. But the I'emedy is beyond my power. I myself 
am re«dy to be put out of caste, but what alxiut the five inno- 
cent children and their mother ? Really, it is**too much for 
me to do, and then who can be sure of the result of the 
second marriage ? The whole trouble and sacrifice might be in 
vain.” I then gave him tl^e next best advice — that he should 
leafe trte matter to the girl herself. To this, too, lie dgmurs, 
and riglftly, fro^ln his point of view. Wihe I in my friend’s 
position I ftw!>uld certainly face a rc-marriage. It wc^iild be 
the right thing to do. Whether it would he xoise I cannot say, 
and therefore I am not prepared to blame my friend for what 
appeart to be half-heartcdncss* There must be tliousands who 
are in this predicament, and the Statc’eoiild extricatef many 
of them by one stroke of the pen, by branding as conspiracy 
every unital public action against them on the part of their 
ortljpdox brethren. 

* 

AS IT OUpHT TO BE AND, AS IT 75*. 

lit the Piomer Mail of March 17, I read a very interest- 
ing and thoughtful arliclff. The writer attempts to "show 
that (l)‘^tfae prohibition of remarriage of widows is not 
general among the Hindus of these (tlie North-West) Provin- 
ces ; tjiat ( 2 ) the practice is very niiicli circumscribed even 
amongiHiiidus* themselves ; that (3) Hindu widows do very 
often rejoarry, and in the great bulk of tlie Hjndu community 
^idow remarriage is recognised and permitted’^; that ( 4 ) 
among the gSreater part of the Hindu castes tii ppper Irillia 
it (the prohibition of widow marriage) lias never obtai^d 
acceptance.-^ The gist of the argument fhiyughout that 
with the.e:j&ieptiQtt of the Brahman castes the rest of the 
Hindu community d^ recognisse ai;id practise Widdw Mar];;iag 0 . 
These nssertionSj,, as 1 fioUced then! at the time, appeareii to be 
20 * ' ! 
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5>(i Utterly at varieiiicc with iny own experienfigj^ that they f&irly 
startled me. Latej^. I noticed some complacent testimony 
in a f6w Hindu journals confirming the^Mheoriei of the 
Pioneer. After this 1 took up PiiAieer Mail regain/ and 
as, [ studied the arti^^lc para by pttra. I saw that the 
was right in theory, but in practice altogether wrong, ,What 
the writer means is, that considering the circumstances of the 
case, the proliibition against widow remarriage ought not to 
apply to. more than 6nc-rburth of the Hindu population. This 
is generally the way even shrewd and well-informed English- 
men think. But in India, unfortunateiy, what ought to be in 
Sucli inafters seldom is. The une>fj)ectcd metits you at every 
stage, and your wonden* never ceases till you havcw'^ccome an 
Indian in studying Indian lih; and character. 1 should be 
rejoiced if the generalizations of the Pioneer were found 
practically correct. For, tlien, the area of the evil wo ild be 
coiisidorably narrowed and (.Tovorinnent might be forced to 
take acliop. Probably tins is the unconscious object with 
winch the writer in the Pioneer started on his generous mis^s, 
sionTo minimise. 

Here let me once more revert to mv r>ld contciition. Infant 
Marriage and Enforced Widowhood are both of them mere 
fashions. They bega*n with the Brahnianas, but, like all 
fashions, they have since permeated the ranks 5f most oF the* 
other sections, till to-day these evif fashions, so ruinous to the 
national well-being, are followed by all classes of the Hindu 
coinmunity, save the lowest. All Hindus, of whatever caste^ 
who expect to rise in the social scale, borrow the fashion if 
they have it not, those alone doing without it who llive no 
hope of rising in the world. This is, of course, a ^general 
statement, open to exceptions due more to the relaxing; of 
priestly discipline than to any natural cause* But one ftet I 
hsu^g ascertained beyond doubt, namely, that, a number of 
castes which dicUnot marry their children in injEan^ and did 
not prevent young widows. from remarr^ftj^l^oriiy; twenty 
years, ago, are at present .fbnnd to, be ^ slaves of 

the ft^hiou as tlje 
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told* of a number of iudividoal cascs^n ^which what the 
Brahnjans cjll low caste men ” have scj. up for the Brah* 
manicat j)ractic(*directly on acquiring a small coinpelcncy or 
a liufe pcj^ltiou in socwjly. • 

• ^Joming to recent experience, what •u^as the secret of;ny 
llifuhi friends in Upper India d)*s‘^niiding*ine very strongly, 
at every centre 1 visited last spring, from making the slight- 
est reference to Widow Marriage in tJie course of my public 
utterances The friend^ were not all of them Brahmans; a 
majority of them were immihers of t lie oilier castes. But all 
of theiJl were men of position, soeial andollicial. Whtkt made 
them, ohe and all, speak ofnidow ic-hian*iage with ba^d 
breath, very mention of it would expose jhcin to 

public obloquy ! This is jiiaelical proof of the extreme 
unpopularity of the caiuse winch almost every educated Hindu 
Is aaxfbus, in liis lioart ol hearts, to lh‘frieiid. ^ 

But fearing lest this may be discountid as indirect evi- 
jlcnce, 1 w'lote to scveial re[»resentatuc Hindu friends in the 
principal towuis of the North-West Provinces to which* the 
article in the ^Pioneer referred. And I give below brief ex- 
tracts from their replies, I Iiave no wish to question ^he 
accuracy of thoCeifsns or of oilier official reports, But there 
••arc obvious I'gasons wh> inquiries into such delicate matters, 
by foreigners and officials, •eannot alwajs be satisfactory^ At 
any rate, the results ol .such inquiries are generally apt to be 
misapprehended. My own case is dilfcTcnt, I am neither an 
official nor an alien ; my inquiries have been at times ni&de 
from (|por to door. 1 liave now and again heard men and 
womens orthodox Hindus, describing to one another the 
horrors ^f Enforced Widowhood and cursing theif leaders-— 
officials of theOovenunent among them — who help iiot,thoi^h 
they cam But for all that, it needs very® little insight into 
human nature to understand that individuals in the posif!on 
of our Hhfdhi brethren will never move without a premise of 
aid from in authority in case an unequal struggle ends 
n tlie social aunihUa*ii6n of t^he individuals. 
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Mr. Prahlad^Siifg, Pleader at Meerut, sprites 

The feeling against Widow Marriage here iis veryietrong, 
not on^y ain/jngst the Brahmans, but amoiigst all ©ections of 
the Hindu community,’*" 

jMr. S, K. Chattei^ji, Pleader at Meerut, writes: — < 

Infant marriages are not only not on the decrease, But are 

actually spreading in large parts of the country The 

same is the case with widow remarriages. In the Punjaitb 
and the North-West Provinces widows among the lower 
classes marry as commonly as in Uny part of Europ^. But 
widow remarriages arc also becoming disreput^tble every day.** 

Mr. Baij Nath, Muusif of Agra, writes : — > 

** The feeling against Widow ^Ilcmarriage is very Strong 

amongst the uneducated classes It is tolerated amongst 

those who do not belong to the Brahman, and the’^Klmtri 
classed with t))eir sub-divisions. In classes in which Widow 
Marriage has been customary it has not decreased on the 
other hand, in classes in which it has not been customary it is 
as rare as before.*^ ^ t 

4iai Peary Lai, Miinsif of Barielly, writes: — 

With reference to your letter asking rtie, after consulting 
the principal residents of this place, to let y op know ift the' 
feeliifg among the higher classes fvgainst Widow Marriage is 
strong, I am sorry to say that such is the case. They do not 
like even the question of Widow iMarriage to be discussed, 
serTtiment having entire sway over reason.** 

Mr. Ganga Pi'asad Vartna, Editor of the HinSustanif 
Lucknow, jvrites • 

111 Oudh certainly the feeling against Wid(|nr Marriage is 
very strong *among«t the upper 8 classes of Hindus. Sudras 
ar^he only class «rho are allowed Widow Marriage, but the 
pernicions cxani^le of the upper classes deters theM too, and 
now I observe that they (Sudras) to a certaih. eSttettt degrade 
their*«aste people iu a Widow Ec-marria^e/^ ' 
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PaiMlit Badri E|ptt*Joshi, Honorary DtpiUy Collector at, 
Mutlira^ write| : — 

Tljp fiieling against Widow Marriage i’s strong only tn the 
ortjhodox portion of th^ “ twice-born” communities, namely 

l^ Jllflnans, Khsatryas and Vashyas T^\q distaste for Widow 

Marriggfe is not becoming general, though among the wcll-th- 
do of the lower classes there is a tendency to waHc in the steps 
of the higher classes.” 

EDUCATIO^N AND REFORM. 

• » 

Here is a nut^ to ci ack fior advocates of education* Ss the 
only mcansjof cflccling social reform amongst Hindus. Tffe 
Nagar BraliiiKins of Gujarat arc the most iiifluentijfl com- 
munity in almost every respect. And they are so well edu- 
cated to boast of 08 per cent, of educated males and some- 

thing like 94 j)€r cent, of educated females amongst them — 
this according to tlic Census Report, referred to by the Guja^ 
rati. Ninety-eight and ninety-four respectively ! It 

means progress beyond the dioain of the most sanguine <?du- 
cati(fiiist. And yet, what .social advance have the Nagars 
made of late? Do they tolerate Widow Remarriage for in- 
stance, if they caimot practise it ? Nothing of the kind. 

they ha\;c not yet made up their minds to allow young 
men of promise to go to #England for study. They 'have 
been thinking about it for years. Two years ago the Nawab 
Sahib of Junaghar established a few ^'ravelling Scholarships 
on behalf of his Nagar subjects- But the scholarships tftill 
rcmain^nutili^'d- The elders of the community promised to 
consider the proposal seriously, with the aid of their priests^ 
a^id the ;J^oungsters indulged liberally in tall talk — ‘^"everything 
has been settled, the candidates are ready, a steamer has 
been chartered> with Hindu crew and bthef servants. It is a 
glorious day for India^^-— so wrote some of*the Hindu papers. 
Two year# have passed since^ but tlie reformers and the crew 
and the servants, the priests and the ciders, are makii^ no 
signs. The idea is no doubt alive, but its realization is pro- 
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^bably as far off as !t ever was. Our spccyilative frlen<ls are 
still speculating^ dreaming, discussing — they are, in^a word, 
thinking. When p»-esscd hard, they turn rvund, cov^eting tiieir 
own weaknesses under the virtues of^their remote^progenitOrs 
— those Aryan heroes^’ wh<5 did this, that and the*Q^ier 
tViiig when the ancestors of the Briton painted theirlskiris ^ 
and otherwi«p lived as savages. 

The Nagars of Gujarat are, on the whole, a splendid race, 
highly developed both in body and in mind. Sooner greater 
they may venture out on the seas inkier prescribed rules. They 
may plso pick up cricket and cycling in the course oPthe 'cen- 
taury, ^iit as for S(fcial reform anci widow marriage t^spccially, 
it is useless speaking to them. Individual eflort-ls altogether 
beyond them, placed as they are at a cruel disadvantage for 
such effort. The pity of it is that they don^t speak out, because 
they fear it would make tliem look so foolish. A race^'of born 
scholars and politicians^ so to say, not able to mend their 
marriage customs when they are convinced of the necessity of 

reform ! How odd ! , But how true, nevertheless ! • 

• ’ 

•OLD REFORMERS AND MODERN REFORM- 
MONGERS, 

Prpbably the most solid amongst practical Hindu reformers 
on. our side was Mr, Mathuradas Lowji, of whose death I 
heard last week with deep regret. This feeling is deepened 
futgher by the reflection that I never took pains to make his 
acquaintance, though living almost next door tp him, so to say, 

Mathuradas Lowji was an orthodox Bhattia. He was born 
in a sort of spiritual bondage, and lived all }^is life s&roundU 
ed«by tnoral environments which would haM3 Stun|todt the 
growth of aoy other 'reformer less earnest than/he« . But 
RftKburadas utilized these very circuihstancek/tp^ Ms^’^^^ 
tage. In this rispect he was like Ragoonath^RbW M 
fighting the Brahjenans with, their thus 

dep r fvin^ them of 4irpparently" their you 
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are a “pervert.” Mathiiradas knew not a wofd of English, ' 
and conaequenriy he had none of the monkey about him, none 
of thoso»a(^uired habits and appearances to which«onc*s inner^ 
conviction il often rutldessly^^acrificcd. And yet he was a 
learning, learned in several languages, and 
accomplished in debate. Mathiiradas Lowj^ was not a pro- 
fessional reformer. lie had his convictions r^arding the 
social, religious and commercial improvement of his country- 
nien.i» And to the enforcing of these convictions, generally 
in public interest, he gavc^ycars of his valuable life. His 
career as^a ciiizcn was indeed a continued sf niggle wdth^what 
we Paisi^call tlTe powers of darkness. Slathuradas was 
respecter of*:ej[sons. He hit hard when confronting th^ most 
powerful adversaries, and cheerfully received their blows as a 
necessary result. There was notliing of the whipped cur in 
liim whim attacked. In most of his dealings lie showed him- 
self a sturdy lion, though sometimes Jacking the generosity of 
the lion, His privigie life was not quite in keeping .with his 
ciadc reputation. • ^ ^ 

Orte notable ijpaturc of his life was that Mathui^das never 
troubled himself about politics. There may be more in t^s 
abstinence than appiigrs on the surface. No less intt“rcsting 
js^the fact tJaat almost all our early reformers, the first fruit 
of Western education, our j^ioncers of progress, opened* the 
campaign with social discussion. They did not, like tlie 
present generation of reform-mongers, seek to set right the 
alTairs of the city, the country, and the wdiole world, before 

taking their pcr^nal and family affairs in hand. 

“ 0 

* 

HOW LITTLE THEY CAN DO. • 

I jKavc ,!been* favoured with letters from Thana, Nas*k 
and Kaiargam. -The first writer thinks that the law'shooj^ 
at otice pdt do’trti the shaving of widows* tHh secphdl. 

thinks ! okgrftt to work with Hindu Associationg/^anid the 
third advi^ea ipe to t|ke the Pandits and Shas.tr|s 
These letteM'i^y he ^blish^ hereafter, ‘M, 
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let us see what the Associations, the Pjflidits, Shastns, and 
Pleaders have don*^ to put a stop to the pers^'ual d^^figure- 
ment^of young widows. There has been a*very sti^opg feel- 
ing against that practice for years, but our r self- ‘reliant 
reformers haA^e scarQcly yet made up their minds t^o*‘tKK^ 
pWctical steps against it. I might point to a score of other 
matters whicii they could rc-adjust with very little personal 
inconvenience. Here is a striking instance. One day, about 
seven years ago, a llania gentleman, witli whom I wasi on 
friendly terms, told me that he w^s thinking of disposing of 
his daughter in marriage. 'J'he girl was about 7 or 6 at the 
tgjjne, 5nd as she ifsed to read with inc now'^and t!>»n I knew 
she was unusually intelligent. I could not inj^^'j-rsland wliy 
this bright little creature should be so soon ^given away in 
marriage. Her father was the head of his little caste, and 
the only man of means, the rest being petty shopkeepers. 
I asked about particulars^ and was horrified to know that he 
was being pressed to throw away liis ^gdaiigliter upon an 
illiterate*' young pauper. 1 asked if he could not find a better 
match* He explained that this was the best, unless he went 
out of his own caste, whicli he could not do. 'to be brief, .the 
match was brought ab jut, the marriage ceremony took place, 
and by this time, I suppose, my little friend is a mothqr, 
the wife of a do-nothing fellow whom she must' feed 
and clothe, and to whose level she has descended long 
since. 

^he most curious part of it is that the caste to which my 
Bania friend belonged was on\y^one’-$ixih of small sf.cHon of 
the Baitia community. The six sections had free intercourse 
wifh one another down to eating and drinking together. 
But still tjjiey would not intermarry. The^same state of 
tilings continues to this day. Now, if these six sub-sections 
m^ried ainong||t <fne another, as they no doubt used to do at 
first, a nmrnage like the one I have referved ^ ^?vould not 
be l^qard of. Because in one sub-scctldibjjth^^ more 
inarriageabU girls than boys, while reverse 
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may be the case. The misery that arises from confining 
marriages^^to the# same sub-^sections^ (marriages beV^een 
kindre^is being at the ^ame time strictly forbidden) can* 
hait^ji be <^bnceived by an oVluider, And what has been 
doHe t(f mitigate the evil ? Absolutely ifothing, and I doul^t 
if any tiling will be done without moral pressj»re. There 
are many s^ib-^castcs like this, which could set themselves 
right with but a slight effort. But the effort is 'wanting. 
Som?of these sub-castes have become extinct within living 
memory ^ 

Let theTeader observe that the Bania caste, which is one of 
the large dTvi^ions of Hinduism, is divided into nuiwerous 
sections, of which that to whioii my friend belonged is one, and 
that again is divided into six sub-sections. Practically these 
sub-sections, and even the principal sections, arc one andtthe 
same in everything. The sub-scctions even to-day have free 
intercourse with one another. And yet, although they eat^ 
drink and worship with one another, still they won’t intermarry 
for settle miseralile squabble at a caste dinner, I fancy, or 
because one sub-section lives at Bombay and another at Sura4*f 
Here was a Hindu gi'ntlenian, tlie head of his sect, one who 
•^flbld^buy up all his other fellows, shrewd and sensible, loving 
his daughter as only a Hind^ parent can love (because he 
may have to part with the child any day), confessing himself 
powerless before a handful of dependents. He could easily 
have found a suitable match for his daughter from the sub- 
section *next to iiis own. But he did not, or rather he said 
he coulcfnot. What could be easier than to bring the six 
sui?-secti(fiis together for purposes of intermarriage^ as they 
are for all other purposes ? And yet, though unable to 4o 
this little for himself, your lip-reformer is/ever teady with 
his ** Yaw Yaw Yaw, we don’t want outsitle advice,’* 
can tell wh%t the result of this Yaw Ya^^Yaw may be 
fifty years* hence ? My Bania friend has gone over to the 
majority, and his son Is now reigning in his place. Will* he 
use his opportunities better ? 
ai 



TRUE AND FALSE SATI AND F^EE AND 
ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD. 

^ f * 

Mr. Gadgil* seems to look' wistfully back to the /^ood 
old days'' of Sati, and thinks that the law against *It if^at 
times evaded oven now. He is right in one sense. *To the 
credit of human nature be it said that Iriio SatJ^ prevails in 
all parts 'of the world. No brighter instance of this form 
of Sati will ever bo cited by History than that of ^iuecn ' 
Victoria, Slic has been a living' Sati all these years. This 
true Sati is no ex 9 lusive privilege of the IJrahmins, nor can 
it be put down by human law. 1 would be the first to oppose 
such^’a desecration of our better nature. T'l? Government 
of India did not, nor did it c/en intend to, suppress true 
Sati in the country. Wliat Beiitmck put his foot down upon 
waL the false Sati, the forced Sati, involving poi-on, in- 
toxication and murder in open daylight. The same may be 
said of widowhood. Let us rejoice that there arc* so many 
true widows in India, leavening the mass of society wuth 
their Selfless devotion. But why should wcs^oleratc enforced 
vidowhood? I hope Mr. K. B. Gadgil will now set the 
diflerence between a voluntary act aiiQl that which is com- 
pulsory. _ ' ^ 


A SCIENTIFIC REFORMER. 

Is there to be no end to this anonymous scribbling on the 
part of a few' so-called educated " Hindus Who arc ^ reproach 
to the education they have received and to the essentially 
fateful community to which ih^ belong? Here is '‘Hope'' 
writing to, the Times of India of Tuesday laec, Hope without 
Jaith or Charity. A mixture of far fetched assumptions 
served up in < life form of scientific or philosophical jargon, 
which la further marred by an attempt at mystiC'dation charac- 
tenistic of writers of this class. 


* 4 oorreftjpoiideiit 
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Hope mines the question of infant marriage scienti- 
fically/^ Kjid yet illunediately after he passes on^to thm 120 
cases criminal asbauU on ^irls which are said to hav6 
oc(?'^ed in England in six nfiinths. How logical and how 
ciiaritable our scientific^* gentleman is! ^The swinishntftss 
of some Englishmen is held to be an excussr^for Hindus 
cherishing infant marriages against nature and agaiiisl their 
Shastras, thereby ruining the race. Opponents of infant 
marriage are then assumed to labour under the impression 
that,“ tbp very day the priest joins the hands of the bride 
and the ttLidcgr^oni the marriage consummated.^* *How 
accurate t JDjoes it need to assure these silly in- 

formers that aViarriagc cannot be completed between*a man 
of 21 and a girl of five or eveft ten years ? All this w'c knew 
very we^l, and '' [Ioj).» might have ^parcvl ns his ‘^scientific’* 
cxplanalion. Wc aKo know wliat oiir ‘^cionl^^ic ” ^(fritic 
feigns ignorance of^ that infant marriages suponndiice pre- 
mature consummation, and that if even a day after the marri- 
age ceremony the bridegroom dies, the bride is condemned* to 
pcrji?iual widowhood. How about that, sivect Hope, the in- 
spired of science ? Further on wo arc told : — widows are not 
at all- ill-ti’oatcd by miy.*' This may pass for a ‘‘scientific** 
projiQsilion, byt it woif t stand the tost of practical expc-. 
rience. Then there is a fling at the poor “ Hindu Lady '* 
who declined to incur the penalties, worse than death, of an ill- 
sorted marriage forced upon her in her infancy. Can these 
repeated attacks upon her he due to the fact that by Rev 
educatro^ the Ifiiidu Lady has taken the shine out of some 
of her female ^acquaintances ? Science is a good thing to 
swear by^; but in India, more than elsewhere/ sEc con ^be 
very narrow at9d bigoted when she likes. 

Wo are then treated by Hope to the aM old story 
** cducation^V intellectual emancipation '* of the masses, also 
that '‘thenatureof man is intricate/^ that iu the Asiatic Library 
there is a book on Oastcn sy^temi and so' fbr^. This fs all * 
very fine. But what uise taikipg about ‘^intellectual emanci-^ 
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pation^ of the people, when you know that^A^ pe^pkdX Uirge can 
never^and nowhere be really emancipated ? If you, tiie Jeaders 
of society, are emancipated fr^)m self and the d^adeni;ig in- 
fluences it creates, tfeat is quite enough for our pulrpcgie. 
'I\ilk of emancipation’* where the youth of the co\^ntry is 
being ^sacrifihed to an unnatural custom, where boys and girls 
are tied together before they have scarcely commenced their 
school course, where the few girls that attend school hay;e to 
be withdrawn about 10, to become mothers between 12 and 
13 and old women before 33, and where young .-men are 
\^iglit6d down with the cares of family befoie they-: have seen 
the world or have found their owm means of lip'^ilinod ! As 
to the discourse on things infinite, such as ' the intricate 
nature of man*’ and all that, what has it to do with the 
plague of infant marriages coiidcinued hv God and man alike? 
But as a friend was telling me the other day — ^^your dunce 
who can’t do his sums always has a lasle for the infinite.** 
And now I have done with these nameless scribes. 


WIDOWS ARE NOT AT ALL ILL-TREATED 
BY ANY.” 

'^ Widows are not at all ill-treafed by any.” Here are cases 
in point — very recent cases both of them r — (1) Gangabai, 

at present aged IG, daughter of of Bombay, by caste 

Karada Brahman, was married at 11 to Vasudeva,^ son of 
— -in the Konkan. Twenty-nine days after ib'3 marri- 
age ceremony the bridegroom died. Gangabai, the g^rl- widow, 
remained at *her father-in-law’s for about a year, and tljfcn 
r^urned to^ Bombay to her. father’s. Here Gangabai could 
pull oh with fier step-mother — her own mother had died 
she was opljf 9 days — so she went back to her father-in- 
law*s.. But she was told by her mother-in-law ft&Jt ahe could 
not' kept there unless her father at JBothbay provided for 
her mamtenanec, and unless she.got ' Gan- 

tgabai, therefore, buce more cftmb:^i;ck Her father 
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offered^ to her in if she got her hea^ shaved. This she 
did nqt Vke to d8, and was therefore asked to d^ with^herself 
whaV-she l^ked. ' The imhapjjy • outcast then went to her late 
njeUter^s sister, but here too tRe shaving of the head was made 
a sing qua non of admission. One more trial — Gangsibai 
called upon her late mother's brother, who,^gain, insisted 
upon the head-shaving. In despair the girl left Bombay and 
engaged herself as a cook in the house of a Brahman Munsif 
at Baroda. For three months she found some rest there as a 
metiial,* but even this was not to last. The Munsifs caste 
people CAjjiing«to luar ofnhe matter Icjd him that <ie ought 
to have ht^r head shaved. The ^luiioif amis somewhat oi’ a 
tcnder-hearlf^l man ; lie j»iit the juattcr before her, and seeing 
her firm on that one point* he paid her lier wages and train 
fare fi^r Bombay. Once more cast adiift, the iittle \Aaif is 
seen by a fellow traveller — a Gujarati widow — sobbingin the 
carriage. To her Gangabai unburdens herself, and by her 
^he is advised to go to j\lr. Madliavdas lloognathdas who 
would treat her like his own child. Gangabai, the martyr, is 
njw safe front further persecution. Such is her story, as it 
has been placed before me, • 

• Moral : — That Ganga’s father is a good enough man, 
loving hU mdthcrless girl dearly; but he dare not incur the 
combined displeasure of his caste. lie sees only one way 
open to give his daughter a chance in life and to save his own 
credit. Let lier do witlj hercsclf as she likes ; if people ask 
me about het;l'll say slie has left my protection, she is a bad 
girl ! • The story has another moral, too: the utter helpless- 
ness o&Hindu reformers even in this matter of hoad shaving. 

(II.) Thtf other story is about a Gujarati Bania girl, ♦very 
well connected. She too lost her huslfhnd w^iiile yet a girl, 
and has since been living with her fartier. When %\d sees 
that all^hiir brothers and their wives are so happy, the girl 
naturally feels moping. She seeks corners and sits crying by 
the hour. In this^state she is sometimes surprised hy*female 
visitors wjio are at a iqssllo understand why she is al>tays Jin 
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tears. If one ot these friends sits by her sid^ ajtid tries to 
draw her out, she la at once remonstrated with by ^f4ie rela- 
tives — come on, come along, *what^s jhe use of talkingeVrith 
that crazy thing ; she is mad.” ^^And forsooth her^dear cpji- 
ti(vis are driving her mad* One night the widow flie# from 
home, no dou|pt seized by some desperate thought. But she 
is soon overtaken by her father and brothers who, though 
once they stood in the rank of reformers, take her back home, 
deal with her as a dangerous maniac and keep her in coniine- 

ment. ® 

^ # ' 
^foRAL : — Wido^vs are not at sfll ill-treatCdby^irrsiiy,^’ but 

some o^ them arc either bad or mad ! God fo^id.I should 
be understood to say that all widows are bad or mad, or that 
all of them wish to remarry. As F said in my very first note, 
and as 1 have repeated vcrj\ortcn sinc^, few wiflowsc-in the 
real sei%sc care to remarry. But there are the iiominal wi- 
dows, girls of 12 to 21, not a few of them entirely at the mer- 
cy of others. It is a most painful subject to dwell upon } bufc 
those M'ho look into the vernacular newspapers may have ^een 
how frequent are the cases of cruel hardship anS wrong whiph 
result from the enforceinenl of life-long w idowhood on girls. 
These are only the known cases. * < 

• ^ 

the bearing of the CRAVVFORD-DILKE ^ 
SUIT ON SOCIAL REFORM IN INDIA. 


The other day we had occasion no refer to the extremes • 
of wealth and. poverty obtaining in certain pjfrts of jgurope 
and the consequences of such a state of things, especially 
where povcHy has driven its victims to despair antf wher^ 
malterial prosperity only further debases wbaC& is base and 
brutd in the fiumanUnimal. This ought, we think, td>e<iount 
for'^fee scandals which now and then crop' up in European 
countri^# of which grossly Je!^aggerated repay ^ aSB^sent out 
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psitriots who think that the credit of their* society is estab* 
lished^^ot by tfae removal of its own drawbacks/ lytt the 
exiateBce of social evils amongst foreigners. They are now 
fitrr^ished Vith fresh matterVor self-complacency in what has 

Seen Called the Crawford Dilke case. • * 

• • . • * 

What lias been said against the parties to tMs suit may or 

may not be all true. We have little concern with it, as our 
desire is only to get rid of social evils of our own and not to 
adopt those of another people.* But the point which escapes 
our shallow critics in India is that if Phiropean Society has 
its blacK,^hecp and its • shortcolnings^ it is not •wanting 
in couragoops spirits who ruthlessly expose them and tlius 
bring about riie requisite reform. It is their habit publi- 
city which magnifies their* failings, and it is our habitual 
reticer^ce that hides us from the public gaze, that evidently 
tends to blind us. Hence it is with us that the mgi! who 
makes known the sore is an enemy of his country; with 
^Europeans he isr the benefactor of liis race. How short- 
sighted, then, and self-deluded, is our patriot? He admires 
the Englishnlhu who scorns the narrow prejudice or base 
se*lfishncss of liis brethren and pleads for justice or generosity 
to the Indian, bitl little docs he dream of following him in 
•Tiis •conduct in regard to his own society. It is not thus that 
streiigtli of character and national greatness arc attained. 

A WORD WITH OUR MISGUIDED 
PATRIOTS. 

Theiie is one phase of the opposition, which ngeds to be as 
often shown i^p as it makes head, namely, the intellectual 
prid^ Itrid exclusiveness of some of ihg onlturcd Hindus. 

* ^aotbsr plube Jhijal&hari pMlosopkicat. aiid Bcktiiifio 

oritios ^ith the pase^e i& Feli|, Holt, Clio;^ter XXl;-^‘'OSi yws/' 

said Felix mo a handftd of generalities and analogioa, and 

I nQdertal^.iio justify apd Hara (notoriDus malefaptors) and prO^vo them 
benofaotori of flp«|cie». 1*11 tolow^ no nniiiajaw but siieH W I cau*t 
help; find' whojlJtOlr ,#e the 
nuisanoos andi^ our nbsos*),* 
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This has been tlie curse of the^race, and a few of its English 
educated ‘members seem to be determined tn perpej^iiite the 
curse. The people as a whole are tired of their social jhral- 
dom ; even orthodox Hindus aiv by no means unvlilling^ tltat 
the marriage customs of the community be adapted to the 
requirementsp^f the day. This is our daily experience, and 
any intelligent observer can see it by actual conversation 
as well as by following the drift of vernacular literature of 
the country. Our difficulty is with that important class of 
Hindus — important because they 1/avc a voice and can make 
it lieaVd as rej^rese^nting their poiceless countrymen — who, 
though generally as denationalized as it is possible for 
Hindus^.to be, in habits, manners, language, "^even in their 
modes of thinking, are yet bitterly opposed to social progress, 
in the name oj ihe people and on the plea that such progress 
will disintegrate society. 1 was convinced of this in the very 
beginning of the discussion, though I tried till lately to 
keep away the conviction as an evil dream. But after the 
repeated confirmations I have had during the last two years, 
and especially after the striking disclosures made by ‘the 
Intki Pralcash, it wouM be a sin to deceive oneself any longer. 
It is a handful of educated men who are at the bottom 
of this noisy opposition. Such men are hard to keep patience. ^ 
with.* But even against these njy feeling is a temporary 
one, and I hope that as a rule they may think as kindly of 
me as I tlunk of them. 

In this charitable frame of mind let us see what the pro- 
moters of the anti-reform movement are aiming at,^. They 
are trying to frighten the people with the notion that Govern- 
ment are about to force a law upon them. Now, diis is r. 
mischievous ipvqption, and none knows it better than the 
inve^itors themselves. Government, as such, can do little 
in tils matter, ejct^t with the consent and at the instance 
of representatives of the llindu communitjr, alas for 

^thc cqmnutnity, these are of their represei1tat:iyje3 and this is 
the way they represent popular interests, * bi* ashamed 

of thwnselves coming forward masses 
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from tichind to imftedc progress by brute foiice. !phese at‘e 
the ref^rmcH’s# to whom we are asked Xp leave t^e work 
of rcfoij^Ji^ They lirst deny the existence *of the evils ;V hen 
forceof to (^dinit that Hie evils do exist, they shirk their 
ol^vjc'lis duty, because it is unplcasijint, by leaving the 
remedy to Education and Time, agents .which have ifo 
power save what is infused into them by human efibrt. They 
themselves make not the slightest eflbrt to cope with the 
evils, .and abuse and misrepresent others who make the effort 
or advise it ; and finally, thcjy take to instigating the masses, 
theitiselvcs remaining in the background. What hoj^g can 
there be of ^4esc leaders^* ever leading the people aright 
Let my Ilii^du brethren beware of their sinister advice. 
What are they to the people the people to them ? They 
have not a spark of sympathy for what they in their hearts 
despise fts the vulgar herd ; they arc incapable of offeying 
personal sticrifice for those whom iJiey look down u^on asf 
an inferior order of beings. They will use you as a mere 
convenience ; standing up on your broad .shoulders tljpse 
** ie;idcrs’* will j’eaeh their goal and then kick you down as an 
encumbrance. It lias been so ahvays and will be so. Let Jjie 
lianias, Bhattias aiid^ others of Bombay think for themselves. 

tliey believe for a moment that a Government like the 
British will l>c*frightcncd Irj^ unintelligent clamours ? 3uch 
opposition might rather precipitate matters, which would be most 
unfortunate^ They have every right to have their meetings, 
{private or public, and to say their say. If they have fa^ts 
and argUDfieiits Uiey are sure to carry weight with Govern- 
ment. Even their wishes shall be consulted at every step, 
if the iiittrests of the nation generally do not suffea thereby. 
But the non-lVaHman communities will do well to res^t 
die influence of their self-constituted leader^ In a matter like 
fhis may not an Englisliinan or a jParsi grove more dijjtr- 
terested th^a Brahman f At any rate, they«will have sense 
enough to See th at the prepared by Messrs. Me lvill 

•Of p$6a^p* 98 ofltfataWi's 
Golleotion of OpUitoiii ** ll^wisgos Bnkytdoa Widoyrliood;^^ 

28 
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and West arc ii^tCndcd only for the guidance of practical 
reformers or Refc^in Associations^ and noC im|nediate 
adoption by the confmunity at large. " ■ 

A PIIIEF ANALYSIS. 

r 

The Hin9a, of Madras, is in favour of legislative action 
towards raising the age of consummation and prohibiting 
disfigurement of widows. The Svid Times also favours legis- 
lation, suggesting that the girl^s ag^ bc raised to 12, that muni- 
cipal bodies be enabled to discourage infant marriages, , and that 
Social Heforin Assowiations be registered. The Prakash 
strongly recommends permissive legislation tp *.bcgin with 
and denounces the opposition as fractious and insincere. The 
Subodh Patrika is also for Slate ^action and bitterly complains 
of want of courage on the part of certain reformers ^aiul of 
their hypocrisy. The Pandit i.«5 for action somewhat on the 
lines suggested by Messrs. Melvill, West and Scott. The 
Akola Vaidarhha protests against the ^Mittlencss of his 
countrymen in opposing me simply because I am a Parsi^and 
despairs of success so long as Hindu leadcrs^ilo not do their 
duty by the people, Tlic Liberal, of Calcutta, is not at all 
satisfied with the minimum ages of 12 amf li, but would have 
them fixed at least at 14 and 18, challenging any .jjprthodox* 
Hin^u to show that such a propoiCal is opposed to the spirit 
of the Hindu Shastras, The Promodh Sindhu, of Amraoti, 
advises me to bring about the needed reform by means of 
lectures, tracts, &c. The Indian Nation^ of Calcutta, does uoi 
like Government action, and is of opinion that respectable 
families ii^ Bengal do not encourage infant, marriages. The 
Indian Chronicle, of Bankipore, is heartily in favour of 
practical reform '^ud protests strongly against ^y ilbu^e by 
bis eouteiflpOT’Orios. young India, of Calcutta, ig also in favour 
of the proposals made by Iklfessrs. MelvlU .and- West. The 
Oujaraif,:^Ura, of SprJtt, is strongly in.^yp^';ffl^r. West’s 
drafe^nd sug^tS one or .It also 

writes cordiaHy advice 
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to 6indu refornciirs. The Gujarati, of Bflfnbay^ also ap- 
proves State action with regard to the ag« for consuitnyation, 
givingjrgeneral approval to the views of Messrs. Melvill^ 
West' and ^cott. AhvuK^ahaA Times rejoices that the 

h^Hfi^[iasa:t last come for practical actioif against these greatest 
of social evils. The Ahmedabad Samachar iS equ^illy rejoiced 
at the discussion having taken the present turn and hopes 
something will be done shortly to mitigate the evils of infant 
mariiiages and enforced widowhood. Both these papers 
write in high terms of praise of Ilis Highness the Gaekwar's 
independence. The Njjcn/a Darshnka of Almicdaba^^wants 
a stringer 1 Jaw •against compulsory widowhood, and refers 
painfully 1^ the results of such a condition, as witnessed 
almost every dPay, I'lic liro^ch Mitra is ecjiially well-pleased 
at the turn affairs are taking and thanks the Gaekwar heartily 
for his support. The TiaJimtana Herald is in cordial •sym- 
pathy with the demand for State action, IMic Praja*Matd^ 
of Alimcdabad, is agaitist all tin’s noise and these European 
notions. The Mahratta, of Poona, is very uncertain. Intone 
placj he approves of Mr. ScotPs advice, in other places he 
declares Jiimself in opposition. The Lahore Tribune degies 
that either Professor Max Muller or the Maharaja of Baroda 
favours State co-operation ! The Dnyan Prakash^ of Poona, 
'Is decidedly int)pposition, as also is Native Opinion of Bombay. 
Thus, then, of the 28 Hiu3ii papers that 1 have been able to 
collect from all parts of India, 15 are in favour of State action. 
Of the remaining 8, 6 are for action on the part of the leaders 
of Hin^u society whom some of them exhort strongly to move 
in the matter. The 2 papers that remain, Native Opinion 
and Prajfl Mata seem tg be ggaiiist action of any kind. 

; ; T SITUATION REVIBWEDl 

NO tB0ISI<At;[0^ AT PBESHN'J. 

I have 'no, as an 6niBider» t<f press for le^islaUon- in 

regard to i^indu nbr ani I ]pefMnalljr;80*stn‘e ' 

that leji8la^0n:^;tha, Wsi. remady, tl^ough/loA the 
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circumstances of* the case it appears at present to be thc*only 
efficient Femedy. Legislation seems indeed ^to fcafe ^ome a 
panacea witif practical Hindu reformers, men who Kaw done 
the battle single-handed or ir^csmalV bands agaimt the'evijls, 
ai^dw^ho confess themselves as defeated, and give up /ufuj^e 
struggle as l^ppeless and inexpedient. The only way ths/. these 
men can adopt the proposed reforms individually is by ceasing 
to be HinduSy at once and* for ever, not only themselves but 
their families, relations and connections. For, when a Brah- 
man is put out of caste it is not to be supposed that he will be 
admitted into the fold of the lower class, the Kshatrj^a or'the 
Vdishya. No, at the best he may be reckoned^ Shudra, 
even \i that. Those, then, who ask why such and such a 
Hindu reformer does not set thc^example, betray their igno- 
rance of the rudiments of social reform in India. And so far 
the V^ilude of the English Government, too, is felt to b:‘ incon- 
sistent M'ith its liberal traditions. It asks the enlightened 
minority to accept what ig impossible for their spiritual nature 
to ficcept — namely an absolute and irrevocable denial of the 
consolations of their religion. The marriage law of the 4tT^s 
is^here, as pure and sensible as was ever made. But tj»eir 
modern descendants hav(‘ departed from that law so seriously 
as to impede their progress in the race of life and to entail 
hardships and miseries innumerable. The •Governiridbt is 
asked to restore them to their original law. This the Govern- 
ment declines to do, perhaps rightly as an alidn Government. 
Virtually, then, a (lindu is left to sacrifice his religious as- 
pirations and his worldly prospects in order tq. be a true Hindu 
following the law of Manu ! To be a true Hindu The must 
cease to be a Hindu in these latter days ! ' 

0 

ALTERNATIVES. 

• • 

^ow as9umiBg*that the general sense of the commtinity is 
against legislation, what is fhe other altematiy^f , ■ Self-help. 
How far have out Hindi} friends helpe^ thentselves in these 
tnatters, say during the last thirty years? come to our 
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own ftmes^ Mr. Gcic^uldas Jagmohandas tried 4he other day to 
get son^thmgp done through a caste meting. He^ worked 
zealousj^ind had*the co-operation of several Huidu ffiends, 
and file inoijal support of Dr.^Blancy, amongst others. The 
njwafapers praised Mr, GoculSas's effort^ ; a4idyct those efforts 
ended^u a fiasco as soon as practical proposals were brou^it 
forward before the caste meeting. Poor ^Ir. (Soculdas had 
to withdraw himself from an awkw j^rd position, and the benc- 
volei\t Dr. Blaney must have seen the futility of such efforts. 

Let us take another instjfnce. A few months ago my friend 
Mr. Ch^ndvarkar dclivcrcd^a most interesting Iccturp %n the 
subject ot n?form. I was allowed the privilege that evening 
of proposing the fonnatioii of a Committee to draw up a pro- 
gramme of work. Mr. Tcking supported the proposition 
strongly, and observed that the reformers ought not to have 
a Comiftittce but several Committees. That was very cheer- 
ing, and on return Iioiue I drank (lea) to the health of our 
Hindu reformers and the Committees that were to be. But 
Adhere are the reformers and w here arc their Commilt^'cs ? 
So iwany difficjiltics seem to have stood in the w^ay that for 
th«^ present at least the idea has been abaiuloned. Pegple 
seem to be afraid ofjoining a Committee iov practical reform. 
.When it is so hard to form a Committee, what must be the 
difficulties of \X)orking it ? ^ Speak of a Committee at the end 
of any lecture or conversation on social reform, and the most 
earnest of Hindus shake their heads. Tliey have had too 
jnuch of that nonsense, they think. Surrounding influences 
are too strong .for them to work honestly on a Committee, 
They sftrink instinctively from attempts foredoomed to failure. 

TIME SPIRIT. 

So that' the only alternatives to fall back upon are Time 
and Education. ' What can Time alone &o. in such a €ase ? 
If people ^111 only look into the matter carefully they will 
see that Time has actually aggravatied some of the evils, and, 
Education has inmie them more &shionable^ though of course 
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there may be^cases in which contrary cresults bave*^been 
obtained from thf latter agency. But as TJliavc so often 
urged, hunvin elTott is the first conditiofi of siicc^^ ,This 
^hc people do not seem to adi^it. Mr. Wordsworth appears 
to have been thoroug^ily inisundci stood on the point. ^ Tittle 
clkl he know, d^r innocent advisor, that he would taken 
at his word •literally >vhen appealing to Time Spirit, Or- 
thodox reformers” find Tyne Spirit to be a capital excuse for 
inaction ; while the unenlightened look upon Time Spy'it as 
some hobgoblin of tlic intellect, w^jo is to come to their rescue 
one da\'’, if they will have but patience and let thiugs alone 
in the \ase of Thus vSliafn-ji Dam-yi, knows as 

little about Time Spirit as about the accomplished head of 
Elphinstonc College, may be found cxpctstulating with 
Mrs. Shain-ji of an evening, wljcn, returning home from busi- 
ness he finds her breaking her heart over tlic misfortunes of 
her recently widowed child, Ckjine, come, what use crying, 
it is everybody's misrortuiie in the street. Time is our only 
cure. Better go and prepare supper, I have to attend .a 
'parT;y.” And Navivahu"^ does as she is bid. ,What the 
good of crying about her widowed daughter wlTen her husband 
is ^oing out for a nautch ? I5ut do you think Shamjibliai 
wdll be guided by the same child-like faith in tlic omnipotenge 
of time, if, for instance, he gets a boil on that rfat little fcg df 
his ?* Not he. lie Avill go cagdily in search of the doctor 
Jind have the thing attended to. 


SOME POSSIIULITIES, 

Social reform implies eflbrt, As does the supplying of any 
other humhn want. It needs honest, cbntinuous effort;. Have 
th!s geiitlemcii reformers of Bombay pu t forth ^iny such, effort 
of kte ? Have th^ tried to form themselves ipto itn organi. 
zatiaa? Have they opened negotiations with ,ca]at^ in a pro- 
per manner ancf sounded the .tho;:^t|)frhay^t ? I 

am afrmd they arc respectable to. of 

♦ < new W!y‘©.'*rrhere u«e4 '■ 
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the Ifind. This s#rt of practical reform in«y be expected 
outside ^ th« capital to^wn. For instance^ trefcrred the other 
day lo^itaiii Resolutions passed at a large meeting of the 
KhedWal I^rahm^ii castt at \iadtal near Nariad. The meet-^ 
iii<j was attended by Khedawatas from 52 different centres, 
and niimcrons letters of synipailiy contaimng promises fo 
^ abide by the resolutions to be arrived at were hiso received 
from all parts of the country. lUuas probably the largest 
and ipost representative gathering of tlie kind. What were 
the objects of the meeting?* Let ns quote the Report of the 
proc-eedii4gs : — ' ^ 

(1) . ^^io*put down the wicked custom of selling girla»^* 

(^^n inarriagey, • 

(2) . prohibit the pi^Snfiil practice of marrying a 

second, third and more wives while the first is 
* alive and in health.^' ^ • 

(3) , To prevent baby marriagcj^ l)ronght about mostly 

, in order to secure the largest amount as price of 

the girl babes disposed of/' . • 

“To prevent constant breaking off matches jn 
order to secure larger prices for the girls/^ 

* A 

us now glance at the Resolutions of the brave 
Khecfawalas ; — * 

(1). “ The whole caste entirely proliibits the shameful 

and sinful practice of bride selling Whoever 

is found guilty of the offence shall be put out of 
caste* for two years ^nd shall have to pay a fine 
equal to double the amount he may have received 
as price of the girl disposed of in marriago,” 

“After the expiry of the period of cxccynmunication the 
offender ‘will be kept but of caste till he, ^ays tip the fiuci 
The party who tuys the girl shall remain out of caste "one 
year and phy'^he caste a fine equal to the money be 
has paid fb^:thc brideV 'JP fihc he shall 

remain out bf Tho§b who. aided and abfetM Jthe 
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bringing about t>f such a match shall eacte be out of cas^e for 
six mouths, and yay as fine half of what thf» buyer of the 
, bride has paid, remaining out of caste till the fine is'pnid up.*^ 
Then follow interesting details as to how much, moiu^y the 
bridegroom's parentt? may fairly allow to the parents olt Uie 
bride (Rs. ^501 splits Rs. 208). More than that would con- 
stitute the offence of buying and sell ing. A bridegroom whose 
age is 40 or 50 mliy pay *about Rs. 200 more for the bride. 
But anything beyond that v/ouJd be an offence. Then comes 
the rule saying : — no man shall marry a second wife before 
satisfying the Caste Committee as to the absolute necessity of 
si*eh a course and fvithout making suitable ^pro^fc^^imi for the 
first wfe.’* « 

Here follow a sot of significant Resolutions : — Tl»e bride 
must be at least 8 before the marriage takes place (wliieli 
meabs that marriages do take place amongst Kbodawala and 
other castes bejore 8, often from 8 to 0 and amongst Kadwa 
Kunbis at times before the bride and the bridegroou) arc born) 

ile who breaks tliis resolution slnill have to pay a fine of 
rupees 101,” '*The bridegroom must be older than the bride, 
bCil if that is impossible in some case-^, both may be of' the 
same age. , On no account, however, is tlie boy to be younger 
than the girl*' (I have often been abused for hinting at this 
sorrof marriage.) “ A fine of R<;. 101 will be exacted from 
any one breaking this rule/' .Details follow as to how the 
fine is to be recovered and how to be employed. 

c 

It is a pity I cannot quote at greater length from jhis im- 
portant Report. But the few^passages given above cvill sliow 
(a) that #he marriage law of the Aryas has beer^ fearfully 
a])U8ed by their degenerate sons in India, and (b) that if a 
return to the primitive law is possible it may be effected at 
first not so much in ‘-'civilized*’ centres as in "backward” 
pafVs. Have Oftr* Bombay Hindus anything to shtn^ like this 
noble work of reform undertaken by the Hh^'^Sia Heeivar^' 
dli^a Sabba ? Tho. Khedawalas are perbi^s the^most con- 
seryatiye class in India.' 'Whati tibenj, eadnet this educated 
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classes do if they tet about the work in earnest, regardless 
of worldly praspects and of what this niancr that woman may 
say,? If iljey have no Panchayet, or are too protid to *recogj 
nize a*ny^ lljey Iniglit fofin a new Panchayet. 


OPPORTUNITIES WASTED. 

But no. Their present occupatio!i seems to be to abuse and 
to misrepresent opponents. They go the round of the 
Press, trying desperately to obscure the main issues ; they 
get* up demonstration ; in short, they arc doing wha^ super- 
stitious Nai^e ^oincn do to shut out light. When a fire 
breaks out *10 a street the women hold up iron or copper 
sieves at the wmdows, so tha^ the glare may not i)cnetrale 
their houses and thus pave the way for Agui-matu. The idea 
is to keop the houses under shade, so that Agni-mata may not 
see them nor make fiery overtures to them. The tactics of 
some of our opponents seem to he equally intelligent and 
beneficial. One of them, a particular friend of mine, is sai^ to 

have^writicn to Poona friends, saying there ought to be 

me<jiings all over India to crush that Malabari,** Whatjin 
awkward thing to sjay for a reformer ! Nothing could be 

n«ore useful to the cause of reform than this erushinff of the 
*• ^ ^ 
obnoxious individual. For^ from every drop of bis bjood* 

would rise up another agitator ten tirncs stronger than he. 

A second reformer tickets me about twice a week as felon, 

traducer, libeller, slanderer, detamer and so on, presumaljly 

quoting from Q^ogePs Thesaurus. And how do I take all 

this? Why, whenever I come across this string of Other 

words I^bow my head in gratitude, exclaiming J;o myself, 

TRank God so |pany things' I am noi ! Equally diuappointiqg 

is the attitude of my young friends of the appa« 

rently playing itito the hands of old advisers. The difference 

between the Mahratta and myself is trifling; for I dcTnot 

insist npon Ibgislation as^siW qua non^ And yet what a 

flood of bad adjeetiv^ our Poona friends attempt to drnwn 

mein every weekly I thought they knew Ahat^ such things 

23 
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have ceased to Burt. But what will other#think of tho h/LaJi- 
rdtta^l capacity fofjpublic discussion ai\d his^claarcia t<^olitical 
advanccmenl ? Does this sort of writing reflect cr^ldit upon 
the college which has educal^ theSe critic^, o^r willlit do 
g^od to, the studentt of whom the Mahratta is said];o^b^a 
favourite organ ?* Have the writers in that journal no ^regard 
for their preceptors and no pity for the rising generation ? 

AT THE PRESENT MOMENT.” 

H. E, the Governor of Bombay made an interesting^ an- 
nounce*mcnt last week at the Poona English School for 
Native Girls upon the subject of Infant Marriag^ Here are 
His iSccellency^s remarks in full : — 

I am not prepared^ forcibly by law, to interfere with the 
internal econo jny, I repeat, of Indian society, Noii^ I know 
that if that question was put before the English people, who 
look upon their homes as their castle, they would not allow 
interference on that account. And speaking here as I do 
on a question of policy, which concerns not the local but the 
imjDerial Governmcni, I should not have ventured to express 
any personal opinion on this subject, if I had not — not as^yoii 
may think quite lately — in a personal* interview with the 
Vicqvoy, discussed this all important subject* and hadt beki 
led to that conclusion, whicli feR in with the opinions I had 
formed at the time, by the opinion of a much more expe- 
rienced statesman than myself — I mean His -Excellency the 
Viceroy. It may, therefore, be held as a fact that nojegislii- 
tipn k contemplated at the present moment on thai^ subject. 
In speaking of. a matter 6t this grave imjpbttance, .we must 
ajways .take care not to be misunderstood; ahd if we do.not 
interfere, hf . ; law^ in your internal economy, we.iiUo do not 
interfere by law in any discussion, or any opinion #hiefa inay 
be Reld by any^ection of tjie community ^ 

know that it » a oh which and 

thoMs who Vld opini^qns the 

majprHy;oP only able to 
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ventiTate their vieym, but are perfectly welcomaito do so. And 
ifultinii^eiytii the struggle of opinions, tlioy succeed in ^al ter* 
ing the jj^iiblic opinion of* tlie country, Government will then, for^ 
the same reason that^they do not now choose 16 interfere, think 
it piW^er to alter the marriage law, because then it will be 
altered in accordance with the changed customs of the coufi- 
^try. (Applause.) This is a subject, of courfe, in which 
Englishmen speak with great cautkin, because their sympa- 
thies jire on the side of those who desire to make a change in 
this law, although for onej am not prepared to say that the 
attempts *of Englishmen to make marriage Lws havc^been 
very happy, •because of all* confused documents nothing's 
more confusing than the English marriage laws, cxccjit Per- 
haps the Civil Allowance Code and the Bombay Army 
Regulations. ( Laughtcr.)^^ 


* 

Now I do not wish to deal with this passage as an *advo- 
cate, and must allow that the case has been very fairly put 
on the whole. ^‘At the present moment^' Government need 
not interfere. And for my part 1 wish Government had no 
occa^sion to interiere at any other moment. But that is mere 
sentiment which the practical inaction of the majority of 
Hindu leaders, oj^ Itam Mohan scarcely 

Warrants one to^cherish much longer. I'hc subject of iiifant 
marriages has been discussed incidental ly wdth that of 
widow marriages ybr /Ae last fortj/ or fifty years. If re- 
presentative Hindu gentlemen would or could have hclpc^d 
tliemsel^res in th§ matter in tlie long interval, we might have 
been the spectacle of the Madhav Bag meeting last 

Sunday. ^Has there been anything like the same activity in 
mcha^^an5} sociid as bfi PoU^^ matters? But let us hopp 
an effoH Btiay'yet be ma4e in ^ch important centae indepen- 
dently ; of obsttaot ::t^ of Eduq%tion (for Education 
alon6 sioiy.^4 our purj^ose,iaad aa between 

the been found, to 

doubtless 5ut 
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these evils are* more of a national chaAeter than purely 
dornesjtio) and wantpf action^ or action ^uch^as atllat laken at 
the Madhav* Bag meeting, is not to be counted upw a 
cure. At the game time sueb a gf^cat* authority as rf* E, 
the Governor of Bambay may be allowed to know, *ifn>re 
about the pfos amd cons of the question than one ir/ho is 
neither a Governor nor a Hindu. And this I allow readily, , 
since His Excellency has publicly recognized the right 
of the minority to deal with the questions as they like 
and to do all they can to win ovcnotliers before asking for a 
law. # yhat is fair enough, though I wish it w^re clearly 
apprehended by tfie powers that^be that what 48 wanted is 
not a «ew law, but a little moral pressure to help the Hindus 
go back to their old law, a depayrture from which has entailed 
all this misery on the people and the country. The situation 
is fujil of promise for Hindu reformers, if a few of Uicin are 
prepared for a life struggle. 

• PHILOSOPHICAL HODGE-PODGE. 

<rhe prevalence of infant marriages amongst Hioduo in 
these days — for in spite of the bombast about the custom 
being an immemorial one it is a fact that it did not exist* jji 
ancient times — has been aseribec^ variously to causes political, 
social, moral and religious. But it was reserved for the 
Pioneer to trace it to the economic condition of the people 
sS followed by parents from motives of self-interest, and insur- 
ance against famine and distress. 

Ordinarily indebtedness, poverty and distress aggra- 
vated by universal marriage, but in India tip Pioneer thihks 
they are relieved by it, and this is the reasoning by which Jie 
se^s to establish the paradox. The natives of this country, 
we are told, ftre induced to marry their ehildre^ in infancy, 
because, first and foremost; they thereby. enli&g:e th^ 
clAle; and secondly, the married cwpje placed beyond 
the temptation of going astray,' / The' 3?^^ is sceptical 



as the second ground influencing many* parents, but being 
sure of the he thus enlarges en it: — . 

^^cTiTe parents marry their cldldren because ‘they wish ta 
increase th« family circle, anf^this they desire to do because 
tifey think it will be of direct benefit to themselves. We 
must,® therefore, ascertain why it is to thelntergst of Indian 
parents in general that their circle of relatives be extended. 
Bightlj or wrongly — presumably fightly if the experience of 
ages* is to go for anything — they are of opinion tliat relatives 
are^ a good thing, and the hiorc they have of them the better. 
In whaf ^ay then are relatives of use U) a man? liWiat do 
they do for him that he should so earnestly desire to incroasc 
their liumBcr ? In India for nine-tenths of the popRilation 
famine looms upon every #nan*s horizon of life, and his 
relatives are his great safeguard against the phantom. Like 
cattle ^ho stahd shoulder to shoulder and defy the wikUbcast 
against which individually they could oiler but a feeble resis- 
tance, the Natives crowd together, father and son, uncle and 
Cousin of every degree of kinship, the w^eak and the sti;png, 
the^hale and^tlie hall, and only by the strength of their 
cohesion can they war<l off the dread spectre. The people 
arc frightfully poo,r, and this everlasting poverty is the cause 
all their manifold ills. If from any reason — the scarcity 
of rain, a drought, or flcjpd — their daily supply fail,, then 
they must fall back upon one of two resources, either on their 
credit at the. village money-lender^s, or on their relatives. 
^If the former looks hardly on them and the latter do not exist, 
or e^isting^ ai'c. in the same evil case as themselves, they 
must st&rve. 

• The ^Pimeerh theory ia original, but it does*not, square 
with social facts as known to history and actual experience. 
As a rule parents do not marry their Children in infancy 
because they expecit from the connoctian^ bem^t to 
ifexcept the few classes that sometimes sell their 
daughters in marri^e. Such, expeotation is directly opposed 
to the first feeling of honour which the relationship by*^ 
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marriage engenders) viz., not tO' be belK^den for any direct 
benefit to the oppodte party. The here betrays 

ignordnce oyf Nativfe customs and feelings. * Help is doubt 
'expected from well-to-do peoplp by their distressed relations; 
but it is the maternal^and patei*nal relations that are exp%tcd 
toi support destit;ute individuals, and not those by marriage. 
But to proedbd, the Pioneer observes that in England there are 
certain safeguards agairis^ starvation which are not possess- 
ed by the people of India. There few live from hand to 
mouth, and the majority have e^her savings or luxuries to 
draw upon in times of emergency:-— 

{{Very few comparatively of the ftritish race'are Wn the lowest 
rung the social ladder, having no earthly posST^ssions save 
the rags on their backs, for ^hom it is impossible to sink 
lower; and even these need not starve. They present thehi- 
selve; at the workhouse and they are fed, and, if able, made 
to laBour for their food. When we hear of distress in 
England, we do not picture to ourselves scenes such as take 
place in India in times of famine. Distress with us means 
generally an unusual run upon the workhouse or a depfiva- 
tiog of luxuries that have come to be considered as necessi^es, 
and a forced consumption of humbler articles of diet. In 
Great Britain at .least let a man, woman, or child be found, 
dead, of starvation in the streets, and a cry for vengehnee 
upon the parish officials goes reverberating through the length 
and breadth of an indignant country. The noise that would 
be «made over that poor outcast is as great as the official^ 
lament over a couple of hundred in India,* npt from any 
hard-heartedhess, but from the frequency of the event,'* 

Nor are*men there, as they are here, required to hhlp thep- 
relations who may be in difficulties : — ^ ^ ^ v 

\y^ do nbt hpfd each particular fatnily respon^b^le for its 
outcasts and beg|i*s, but wp saddle the wbolfis 
responsibility, and in 'thls /^ay 
support iftOSt ^venly/ ^h bfearingparV^^^ 

"portion to hU' means.- but our 
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charTty is nationali In Intlia the condition o£ things is pre- 
cisely tiie opppsjite. The Native stands perpetually, on the 
verge m destituRon/ He has nothing Except Jhiis *crt)ps or 
what" he earns froth day* to d|iy to keep him from beggary? 
Un^ke the ^^nglishman he ha$no personal luxuries to sacri- 
fice. Jtlis clothes are of the fewest and scarttiest. He has fio 
^ furniture save, that which is absolutely necessSry to cook 
his food and dig his fields^. His hpuse is a mud hut thatched 
with^tiles and leaves, on which it would be impossible to put 
a marketable value. He h§s no money put by.” 

Now, ftg we have alreadj^ hinted above, these adinsssions 
of the absoliftc poverty of the Indian subjects of H. M. the 
Queen-Empress, and of the freedom from it of thejr English 
brethren, are valuable so far «is they support the cry of the 
Native Press that tl)c Government of such a poor country 
should fte economical and not extravagant in its expendv^ure• 
They must furtlier silence Anglo-Indians like Mr. M. 
Maclean, Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Ashbiirner and Sir 
JUmes Fcrgussoii, who liave been telling us now and again 
that^vvhile the ^^tidiaii peasantry is getting rich and comfort- 
abli;, poverty and famine arc getting chronic in Engl^pd. 
And lastly, they ^how timt the custom of the Natives of 
^fipporting their starving relations saves the Government 
the trouble and the cost of keeping up workhouses and afiford- 
ing relief to the needy, and that the Natives, therefore, have 
other claims on their purses than those of the comforts and 
l^uxuries of themselves and their wives and children^* and that 
consccpiently itis unwise and unjust to clip and cut down 
the salaries- drawn by Native servants of the State alone, when 
thase ofsthc Europeans are allowed to remain intact. For 
tfteseadinissionjS,a$ deditite as they are just, we are profoundly 
thankful to tlie Pioneer . . * • 

Th^e cond bu^thcj^ do not eovov the 

points bearing:pit the question of infant 
marrjfig^., Ijt We to. reefer to th^ argumehte in 

favour, havi^ alr^dy ^ 
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pointed out hov sadly the Pioneef errs in (qscriWng its pi-eva- 
lence infiinly to the prudential motives of the jwent^ follow- 
ing But even granting for a moment the entire contention 
that the cifstom in question^ originates naturally* from 
conditions of existence that have obtained for centuries^'-^/^^ijs., 
the poverty of the people (the existence of which for emturiea 
is, by the ^ye, another gratuitous assumption) — taking all ^ 
this for gmnted, we ask, we challenge' anybody to tell us^ 
what, all this has to do with the custom of' marrying in 
infancy. The economic conditions of existence and the 
alleged advantages derived from enlargement of tlu? circle of 
relations secured by the marriage counoct'.oii *would not be 
affected by a hair's breadth by the postponement for a few 
years of the formal ceremony which makes the tie irrevocable, 
leads to premature consummation, enfeebles the constitution 
of the parties, and gives rise to virgin widowhoQd which 
involves so much misery and ends only with the life of its 
victim! And this postponement is all that is advocated by the 
Uweed-suited' reformer who can now, therefore/ much more 
reasonably transfer ihc compliments of thoughtlessness and 
ignorance to the doctrinaire publicist in broadcloth flourishing 
at holy Prayag. 

HISTORY OF A REMARRIAGE. . ' 

About a year ago I referred td the persecution to which a 
remarried pair were submitted at Dhoraji in Kathiawar, and 
wl)lch persecution might have ended fatally for its innocent 
victims but for the timely intervention of a number of<»Hindu 
officials in favour of widow marriage headed by an j E nglish 
Political officer who showed unusual firmness on thc^pccasion. 
To-day I have been enabled to place some interesting particu- 
lars of the ,case before the reader from a book published by 
Kavi Jeshangdas Trikamdas Patel. The. facts and circum- 
stan\!es mentiot;»e(f are of a recent date, dravrn mainly from 
records of the Courts. The personal detail, though 
they have no direct boating pn the i^emarHage, are full of 
general interest. 
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THE HERO. 

V ^ 9 # 

The lioro of the episode which I have purposely dignified^ 
fay^tjife nam^ of History* is oae Mr. Damodardas, a fiania 
He is evidently a man of chaaacter — bold, liberal, 
sel^reifant* Like ineii^ of that blamp Mr.* Daiijodardas h&s 
risen from a humble orig^in, after many vicissitudes, to a 
position of credit throughout Kathiawar. Tliough destitute 
► of English education he is, or was, Public Prosecutor at 
Gondal. In 1870, we find him a successful and rising 
Vakil. H'* was rich ciiougli at the time to buy wife 
or more thau-onS? But girls were very scarce in his caa*e, 
and, besidcif, Damodardas w^as so con v meed of the legality 
of widow marriage that he v^as determined, if possible, lo 
rescue a respectable widow and make her his partner in life. 
(On the* evils of Compulsory Whlowhood our chronicler 
discourses here on this wise:— Not only arc there *many 
advantages in encouraging widow marriage, but there are many 
positive disadvantages to sjoeicty in suppressing widow ii^r« 
riage|. In the first place castes are becoming extinct ; if a 
oast^ is a large one tliis result is not soon perceived ; a 
small caste going out of existence the effect can be easily 
traced to the cause. Widow marriage is disallowed, and eligi- 
iJlc vitgiiis arc dot to be had for 6,000 to 7,000 Rs.cach* Sqme- 
times a girl is not to be had%r any amount. On the other 
hand, young widows go wrong, run away with men belonging 
to other castes, &c.) These and similar considerations 
mustdottbtiess l^vc induced Vakil Domodardas, as *muoh in 
public interests as in his own, to contract an honouriible 
aridoit • 

• THE HSnOlNE. • 

Our htrolne iff Mtncd Manekbau Her pet nam^ Jtiffi, 
which WiMB a little Judging '*i>onf ]||«r photogstipli 

Bai hiSs heen ^ufte the rerem ^ a But 

she got 11% faet social, nhi physkat, 

initgmBi^ceJ^pr V gW 

months S% wM hwis^htup « 

HA ^ : 
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in the house of her maternal uncle, under whose ^ruof her 
mother had souglTt shelter. At 5 ov 7, nt is hai<l to say 
s/luch, little Manek was betrothed^ to a boy for iis.^ 700 
pocketed by her loving uncle. Some time after the boy died, 
an|} as the fact of the betrothal was not generally knov(n, 
Manek’s un^c tlionght of a pioper marriage for his niece. 
After protracted scaich a mat^h vas at labt found available 
at Jamnagar. Manok at the time about 11 and her 
intended hubhaiid was about 54 (the old sinner made himself 
out as only 50). This scarcely a suitable match, jand 
there were cerlaiu other inooni enienccs Ifeskles."" For in- 
stdnee, Manek’s mtciuling husband had already a ** wife” at 
home/ and apart from domestic squabbles there was the 
dead certainly of Maiick becoming a widow not long after the 
marriage. At 51 a Bania is more than what European 
nali6us call old. But these considt »ations never tfoubled 
Manek^s uncle. He made Rs, 2,000 on the bargain, and 
that is all he cared for. The marriage took place, Manek 
enj'oying the fun as heartily a^s the other children of her 
age did during the ccrcmouj and tlie fcastingi^ little knowing 
what it all meant. Soon after siie went to her husband’s 
house, and had a miserable time of it for three ycats between 
a decrepit old husband and a termagant of a rival whose peaci 
she had unconsciously disuiibcd Then the old man added 
to his past uiikindness by dying. Maiick now found herself 
helpless and at the mercy of others* She had some joy jewels, 
but of this she was robbed by a brother of the deceased huo- 
band, who took hoi* and her co-wife out for a pilgripiage and 
turned them adrift on their return* . Manek was now without 
home, and beset with trials and temptatiouB. But she scon 
ihade up her mind to go to her uncle. On the tieay siie had an 
encounter with tWieves whom she faced Hkc a yotlng tigress. 
Overcoming Otjbea* accidents and reaching her 'village, Manek 
found her wretched uncle reduced to destmitioii.«>"^Hcr mother 
had been dead some time* ' 3he knew not f^i<h way to turn* 
At ‘last she thought of an old aui^i; in vHlkg©. $lie 

weht there arid found mt for a WfbUe^/m i|*ang described 
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perliap!^ too^ vividly Manek^s struggles during her widowhood 
—her struggles #ith feniptations which Scarcely^ one ofit of a 
hundj'ed of her constitution and temperament could resist iif 
a St^tc of society by no mcai^ unfavourable to moral lapse* 
Tficse^realistic details we shall pass by fu silence, thankful/o 
know that our heroine tame scathless out of her J#cry ordeal. 

THE MARRIAGE. 

Soon after Manek appeals in person to Vakil Damodar to 
I’ecover tlie joy jewels entrusted to licr br^ither-in-law* * This 
is their first acquainlance. I3y the more than sisterly inteftst 
of a friend Ma 4 ick^s acquaintance with Damodar ripens? One 
day she discusses with liiiii tht and cons of widow marri- 
age ; and more patriotic than those who quote Buckle and 
Bentliam and love to he called leaders of society, she ii^rt}ady 
in a few days to risk a remarriage with her legal adviser. To 
wdrd off suspicion our practical reformer retires to another 
village for a time. Darnodardas and his friends now make 
suittfolc aiTang«mcnls. Before the day comes he requests his 
wift that is to be, to fully consider the consequences of f he 
step she is going to 4:ake. She turns the tables upon him by 
«8.yi^jg — takc.care do not repent the step.*' As for 
me,” she continues, I Wiow that remarriage is right and 
proper/* The happy day opens with music at Damodar 
Vakil's house. What can be the matter ? people ask. Tlic 
Vakil is a l>achelor, there arc no marriageable girl§ for him. 
It may his birthday. The secret is very well kept for a 
few hours, l)ut as the day advances, they let the fact opze out. 
TJie firA intimation that Damodar, the leadijig* Vakil, is 
about to remarry a widow, falls like a thunderbolt upon the 
towm His panic-stricken casteroen do not believe it at first. 
But when satisA^ as tq the truth of the report, tliose of Aem, 
who have -widowed sisters or daughters^ rusii home to sec if 
the wido.^v arc^alih^ fv After yieldii^ so far to t^e instinct 
of self-|)r68fi?vat^orij ^ as Mahajan/ahd ' 

iaswo oifdera #hbuld be dhhe to cpnfocradl, the. 
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c «' 

reform psrly th4t day, and that no Brahmah aliould be«aHow^ 
cd to perform the hpremony. On it becoming •known that a 
young Brahman has already been secured, the Mahajsfti 
for bis father and tells him tbat'if the ceremony perfoj^niad 
by^his son they will rhwer have anything to do with liim^^aad 
his family. %This means ruin to the Srahman; so he Pushes 
frantically into Damodar^s house, rates the company soundly^ 
and insists upon his son* walking out. The son hesitates. 
The reform party offer him ficsh inducements, and sJ*y it 
would be a shame if he left them in the lurch at such 

9 

cimontcRt. But the^ old Brahman, curses and swoavs'mriously, 
and tells his son of the Mahajan^s resolution. The boy leaves 
with his father. Daniodar and his party are jin a cruel fix. 
It is evening now. After much^anxioub discussion one of the 
friends volunteers to go thiough the ritual. Damodar and 
Manel^ assent to that. But belbic the ceremony licixins, in 
comes an old Brahman friend of Daniodai*s on a visit to him. 
He can hardly realize the situation on entering. When the 
matter is put before him, he undertakes to perform the cere- 
mony formally in spite of all ihe^ Maliajans in^thc world.'^ In 
an hour more Damodar end Manck became one, after a pv/dca 
marriage ceremony, and all night, let us.hopcy there is sing- 
ing and dancing at Damodar^s house. It is certain, at any^ 
rate, ‘that in the cnemy^s camp tljere is weeping and wsuling 
and gnashing of teeth. 

THE PERSEf tTTION. 

The very next day another Mahajan rneetirtg was convened 
at Dhoraji, at which a formal excommunication was proclaim- 
ed agaiusi Vakil Damodardas and his wife^ and tlh follow-^ 
ing resolutions were paHled: — (1) No Bania JAuhajan i^honld 
from thia dale dind with Vakil Damodar orsluould^ivite him 
to dinner. i2) No Bania Mahajan should ang^ V^cil 
Damodardas aa nis {deader,/ ijfo Should 

be on speaking teripps with V|^l Bania 

' Mahajan should d4si 

Jbon^ing, &e.)*'wSth Vaki^l BajSsNilK* 
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It may not be dificult now, even for an outsdder, to under- 
stand why wtddw marriages arc so rare in Xrtdia. Mr# EJaino- 
dard^s was a man of ciiaracter and position: if his caste, anon- , 
Brahyian cajftc be it remcmbei^d, dealt with him so severely, 
wlAt^ would they not do with a less important man? And 
what the VakiPs punishment ? Nothing less^ than civil 
* deaths Thanks to Colonel Scott (then Major Scott) the con- 
spiracy was soon broken. Had tlfcre been a less resolute 
officei^on the spot, the Mahajan would not have bcriipled to go 
further. In tact, they did go furtlier. When Dainodardas did 
not min<r the cxconimunicajtion, they hirfd others tattump 
up a number of charges against him. The first of tlns^e 
charges, preferji’cd by a servant of the VakiPs, was t4iat he 
had, received stolen goods. Tins case was dismissed after for- 
mal inquiry and trial. The second was got up by another 
Vakil, nftmod Jaganath, who depo'^cd that Vakil Damodat'das 
had designs on his life ! Tins horrible charge, too, was dis- 
missed after a protracted tiial. AVhen foiled in these and 
similar intrigues, the enemies tried to alienate liis alfection 
from^liis wife, ^hey sent a false Ilundi to Mr, Madhavdas 
Roognathdas at Bombay in Mrs. Damodar’s name, and tl^m 
brought the matter indirectly to Damodai^s notice, so as to 
i^se^his suspicions. Here, too, the w^rctchcs failed. I need 
not give more particulars, yiiosc that liavc been given above 
may point to the existence of a deep-laid and wide-spread 
conspiracy. Who can stand such combined opposition of the 
caste?— which forbids not only soical intercourse with the 
obnoxidus partyi but even professional and other business. 
And y6t,*if a remarried couple pray to Government to save 
thpa^ jfrctei such organized persecution, or to remove the 
shameful ftUOUAly it has created regarding the status of the 
chaste^, Widow^ aetoally patronizing the, unchaste. Government 
goes^ fits« It is humiliating^ indeed, to see aj^ody 

ofmm,eal£ii|g Government passing an Aet and 

to ba ttampted by the ignorant aj^ th^ iotereilted, 
Wbenflfey a<ifcfer In ofaeamie to , which, 

they have QW preseitt rntera forget ^hat 
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Pandit Vidiasagar's Widow Marriage Act was passed ojjf the re- 
prcscMlaftions of W» minority of one to Jk)e^ *aiid fhat the 
^Honourable Member in charge of t^he Bill declared' gt the 
Viceregal Council that if the^ passing of that Bill bmuglit 
relief to one single w*idow the Government was bound to i)ass 
it. But why should 1 trouble inysclt about this part of tho 
business? lean only show K!ohat has to be done ; the liois)* 
and the must be loft to representatives of Society and 
the State* 

TO THE SIIASTllIS OF POONA^. 
t Learned Sirs, * ' 

In One or two places durini* your interview * you spoke of 
religion.” If by that word y«r)ii iiioau tin* Hindu Shastras, 

I submit that religion not only does not sanction infant and 
unequal marriages, but it absolutely forbids ihent. You 
know this infinitely better than I do. Go to the noble 
Griha-sutras^ to the admirable Smrilis, to tho moral code of 
MaiTiu and the medical code of Dhanvauiar — throughout the 
entire range of the Hindu Shastras tlicre is npt a line to be 
foiind in favour of infant marriages. There is only tone 
miserable skloka giving colour to the theory. But it is so 
utterly at variance with the spirit of tho Shastras that afiy 
one eould point at it as a latter d|iy invention, at the clum* 
siness of which the comnionscnse of even an ignorant man 
like myself is apt to revolt. 1 can well imagine your loathing 

for such an interpolation. , 

• « 

In another place, j'ou spoke of the evils having beqp “ most 
grossly exaggerated/* of " unfounded and slanderous state- 
ments having been made, and of other " monstrous chargea.’* 
Well, gentlemen, if these are not exact quotations from some 
of the Poona papeirs, they are certainly a most transparent 
paraphrase of t^c<h. Knowing, as 1 do, that you are not the 
conductors of those Poona papers, I ant sorry* fiiese words 
have^beeU pul into your mouths. They fipt suit you, sons 
of Saraswati. And Sanskrit is &r too a -speech to 

* • With.Hj B. ' 
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descend to such expressions. Besides, will you kindly say 
*mJtotn y^ charge^ith^ll tliese sins, and ^hereinl am 

the sipifer and have realjy sinned, please state in what parti-* 
ciilan you •hold me guilty. \l am ready to abide by your 
judgment if you afford me an opportunity of explaini^ig 
myself. I repeat that,* as a rule, I have undiitstated, not 
overstated, a hard case. This matter could be soon cleared 
up publicly or by private correspondence. 

You fixed 12 years as ihob maximum age for girls. This is 
all that Vie want. Will you declare officially that a girl* need 
not be marrind ntiich under \bat age ? Will yoif rule thal^ it 
is a sin to nwirry away girls at 3 and 5 and 7, especially wdth 
lifelong widowlTood staring thpm in the face ? 

As to the remarriage of widows you declared it to be 
contra^ to Shastras.^^ Pardon me, but you seem to diave 
forgotten that 30 years ago Pandit Vidiasagar proved remar- 
riage to be consistent with Shastras, and that the Government 
of India endorsed that view by passing their Act XV* of 
185Gi Even will you argue out the' point wdtii Ragoo- 
natb Row ? Don*t you remember that the Shastris of Po«na 
were willing, some, years ago, to effect a, compromise with 
J^ishnu Shastri, namely, that they would not object to the 
remarriage of virgin widowj ? Is it not currently believed 
that even so far back as a century ago, in the reign of the 
Peshwa, the most learned Shastri Jiving was inclined to 
fjivour this view ? Shastrijis, do not think for a moment 
that I* am pushing you iuta a corner. Why should I ? 

I have nfc personal interest in the matter. What little I had 
has nearty <^ied out under hard u«age. But the question is 
one of supre»ne importance to you. And just as ybu 
settle it, according to truth or error, righ^or wAng, SAasira 
or a-SA^#ra, so will you earn the blessing or the cape of 
the n^atipn^^i ■ ■ ' 

. it to ^rriad appeal tbe Qove^r, 

youy *' hel:ple» canditibn * 

into Ha grunt of 
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in aid of Sanskrit Pathshalas. Sad, indeed^ is th^ fate -of 
people '’whoso r^igious leaders hate tO' seek aid from 
"foreigners”! What does this appeal show, together with the 
other appeal for the supprcs‘-'on of ** the incrcUsing evi? of 
drunkenness” amon'I'St your people? Shastrijis, you may 
understand<pe perhaps better one day when yon allow me 
to sit at your feet for a few hours. Meanwhile I beg to be 
excused for thus addressing you directly. 

THE MARRIAGE QUESTION TREATED 
' • . < HISTORIOALLY. 

( 

Whatever our opponents may say as to this or‘ that parti- 
cular method, they cannot deny that the question of mar- 
riage reform in India has been thoroughly threshed out 
duripg the last two yeai^. Bosjdos nunieroii‘> anl varied 
contributions from representative Hindus themselves, which 
are of prime importance, the cause has been actively supported 
by , the best of our English fiiend'>, official and non-official, 
from the Marquis* of Ripon and Professor Max Muller 
dojvnwards. The latest amongst these expressions of dis- 
interested public opinion are those from the Hon. Mr, Melvill 
as legislator, from the Hon, Mr. West as jurist, and from the 
Hon, Mr. Scott as administrator of law aiKl justice. And 
now comes the most welcome contribution of a historian. The 
Hon, Mr. Hunter’s article in the Asiatic Quarterly dcah 
with the question historically. The writer approaches his 
subject tenderly, almost reverently, but with rigid impartiaHty, 
Dr, Hunter’s is out and out the best contribution chat has 
enriched die literature of the subject. And ths)ugli the 
•^•orthodox reformer” may not relish the ^/erdict in the 
present temper of this mind^ the day must come when bo will 
thankfully admitjthat the friendly co-operation of ^Bkiglish- 
men\as indispensable working out the 

The article opens vrltb av in 

' cclp^se of trhicb mfr service 

.vsttdorod, frdm time to BurdwWj 
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Pan^iLlshwarchaifira Vicfiasagar, Dewan Bl^hadur Ragoo- 
iiath n}K l^on. ^r. Kanadc and ojttiers. To»tI^s list, 
all too abort, must be added the names of the* 'ate Pandit^ 
y^shfiu Shaatri, the lafe Karsandas Mulji, Raja Pro- 
in^^ttinath of Jcssorc, Raja Sir Madavia Row, the late Mr. 
llambistiah of Rajam^mdi^, and othcis *Dr. Jlunter afso 
rcfcis with just appieciation to the labouis ot tfie lion. Mr. 
ISIiitu Sami Iyer and the Hon. Mr. Sanknalf. Of myself 
he waites far too kindly, perhaps to make up for the unkind- 
ness of some of my own* countiynicn and fellow-woi kei s. 
As* the* Indu Ptaka^th shicwdly suspects, his gpaerous 
tieatmcnt n.ay bnce inoie open the floodgates of abuse and 
vitupeiation^ in some quaitcrs. But tins I do not^nuud* 
Generosity is*sca'coly to Iv expeettd fiom the pioduct 
and Victim of Inflint Maiuage. lie is so ab'^oibed in himself 
and his progeny, that he lias no kindness to throw away npon 
otheis. To him the distance of a luindied miles from^home 
means Ejiile ^ cveiyone outside his street is a stianger, a 
foreigner, an Alien; such an one attempting t0b}mpatjn7c 
witl^orhelp him must doubtless have some object of his 
own to scive, and so on. I have become thoiouglily accus- 
tomed to tins usage, so much so that unkindness has ceased 

tioubl#but It IS l^lndne^s that somehow iiimcivcs me now. 
Y)r. •Huntcr^s •kindness is vciy disquieting; I hope few 
attacks from those ortliodSx icfoimcis,” who are for biuld- 
ing*" up a National Party in India and bccui mg leprcsentative 
government for the good of the people by showering almse 
on tho«o they from, may restore me soon to my usual 

Q'ite the Asiatic Quarterly is too rich to be 

quoted pieceme*^K But befort! the whole of it is republishfed 
as It trnct,* ik naity be as well as to quote one or “two remarks 
from the atKi^omplislied author as tbe^xte^ of the evil|; and 
tha natato^ tha rbmedias that seem feasible'* to him at the 
present pr,* bab^vea there are ntitJlloii 

young all * 

tt ^ ^ 
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Hindu girls of*good caste are Qith*er wives*or widows j,befote 
they reach 16.^^ f^ere, I think, the eyils ^avc becij#' some- 
^what underi^tated. But that is good. » 

As to remedies they can be lyjst estimated frony, the ^uin- 

niing up of the learned historian:— ^ r 

First. — ij’herc is an almost universal concensus of opinion, 

both among the English administrators and the educated 

Native, that child-marriage and enforced widowtiogd inflict a 

grievous wrong upon the women of India, 

< 

Second . — The appeal back to the sacred texts against 
these \itirighteous austoms has been made, apd is successtiilly 
upheld. 

Third . — While there is a general agrecment«that any large 
measure of legislation would at present be oppo^sed to the 
sense of the Hindu cornmunily, and would therefore be as 
inopcisative as the Widow Rc-inarriage Act of* 1850, there is 
also a well-founded opinion tliat in specified minor matters the 
time has come to grant partial legislaiivo relief. Such relief 
wolf Id include a specific recognition of Hindu marriages con- 
tracted by a high-caste girl after her matiu ity : the ®non- 
forifeiture by a re-marrying widow of any property grantcH to 
her unconditionally by her husband^s Will, and ^ the non- 
forfeiture of movable properly inlieritcd from her husban^< 
in parts of India where the Hind* law gives to her absolute 
contrdl over such projicrty. 

fourth. — That, while Government may aid the cause of 
reform by publishing the results of the inquiry whicU it has 
lately made throughout India, the reformers can int^ih more 
powerfully help themselves by means of a central grganiza* 
t^n and of local bodies, ^ * 

F(/?^.“Tlhat, impart from the forfeiture-of-property clause, 
the great obstacle in the way of . reform is Hindu public 
opinion. Thatihe punitive enforcement of this, opinion, by 
means of excommunication, can be fought fn the^tourts, and 
may* be still more surely overcome by^ pfitkiit . and passive 
resistance, ^ ^ 
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In ccnclusiotij itimust be* remembered that* the opposition 

is headarji bj»a«class of men who have a heweditary instinct of 
self-igre^ervation. The Brahman caste has, with the exception ^ 
of the* Buddhist episode, always supplied the intellectual 
leiyj%rs of tlie Indian people/ Already^ a section, and the 
most' active section, of that caste is in favour of rcforifi. 

^ Their numbers are powerfully reinforced by ffic educated 
castes below them in the technical Indian* scale. The 
more ^conservative section of the Brahmans will give way as 
soon as they feel tliat they have to choose between yielding 
to educated Hindu opinion, or losing their influence owf^ the 
Hindu comnwinity. Their Surrender will* be no base strik- 
ing of their colours, for they have only to turn to their ^aored 
texts to find authority for the concessions required of thfcm.^’ 

I shall be quite* content for the present with such legislative 
relief a^ the Hon. Mr. Hunter in his article, and* the 
Government of India in their liesolution, are good enough to 
hold out. *It is for Hindu gentlemen now to avail themselves 
of this generous oiler. As to coercive legislation I have n(;ver 
so imichas dr^sunt of it. As explained before, I actual!}' 
dep^-ccated such legislation in my very first "Note and hgve 
disclaimed and repudiated the idea repeatedly since. I have 
^tver asked for more thail State co-operation.^* Whatever 
else ^ have advanced has been advanced, not from mjsell^ 
but from practical Hindu reformers. If in doing this I have 
made mistakes in language, so as to be misunderstood as 
asking for coercive legislation, I am more sorry for it than riie 
opponents can well be indignant. God knows who has had 
real causK for indignation. But it is useless repining. It .was 
unfortunate I could not write like a lawycr—thal accounts 
largely for thci misunderstanding. But next time I issue m 
Note j hope to show it to a Hindu lawyer J>efovo» submittinjj 
it for cohsideratidn to the community at large. 

•a?ASHIONABl.E MARUIAdfes. - 

A Madrft^ Nativ, g§per imports a marriage in which. the 
bride is as old ai ft'om 7 to 8'years and the bridegroom only 
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60 years old. Well may the reporter aslcif atfch a marriage 
is not wprse than slavery for the child-wife.^ Bul.wh^ cares? 

^ After all it is only a woman. ^ 

A Madras friend told me laat' year of a marriage in which 
tlje bride was 18 wo?ft/2S and the bridegroom about 22 yca^.s. 
Are such rngirriagcs heard or dreamt* of in any other part of 
the world ? So much for^our progress. 

«TIIE LIBERTY OF.INDIVIDUALS/’ 

Tlfose of my countrymen, whp oppose action orf the plea 
th&t it infringes the liberty of individuals^ forget that they 
therein furnish me with one of my strongest* arguments. 
This has been made clear time atior time. But the iol lowing 
letter address'ed to the Pioneer ))uls the point mure clearly 
than J3etbre. The writer is against ns in some respett'^^ as lie 
is for us in other respects. But the point at issue, namely 
that the practice of infant jnarriages leads directly to the 
infuingcment of the liberty of the loas^t protected of our fellcfw 
subjects, he establishes satisfactorily. I rcmpjre the last para- 
graph, as it might stink in the nostrils of our lavender scepted 
reformers , 

Siu, — Will you allow me a few words on the subject pf iiy- 
faut marriage ? Between mere •sentimentality on the one 
hand and conservative dogmatism on the other, llie real point 
atjissue for us, as the governing race, is not, I think, clearly 
recognised. Briefly, is the binding of a minor by his ^parents 
and guardians to a personal contract, thc*nafure of^hichjie 
cannot understand, the consequences of which he cannot 
appreciate, an infringement of his, liberty, and \)bierefQJfe 
illegal ? If it is so in the mass of cases in what- w^ dqos the 
marriage contract ^Jiffer from other personal ^cbpjtraetg so as to * 
justify’ ns in re^o^ising its validity in onr 
our policy in such roatters ipoves, like a mys- 
terious way, it ;may ^ ^ is 

u> administer the laws of the only as^ 
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do not run cqiinter to tiertain principTcs 4 )f justice which 
history! teaohsp us are necessary to the growth of a nation. 
Now, t^e inabiliQr of a minor to be bound by contracts* made 
for Bkn by others is univers^lJy recognised as one of these* 
pr^infiples ;• because it is distfnctly inexpedient to give the 
prcsei^t generation the power of mortgaging the possibilities 
of the future. The gradual recognition of the«fightp of in- 
fants ha6 gone liand in hand with civilisation ^tid is a good 
test of progress. The point at issue then is : >ShaH we con- 
tinue to legalise a distinct infringement of the liberty of the 
individual ? No arguments of expediency, no hy^erical 
appeals toniQ^'e feeling can touch this simple question *of ri^ht 
or wrong, wjiich is equally beyond the realm of tradition or 
sentiment. There is no need for legislation on the subject, 
for the custom is not criminal like sail and female infanticide, 
but simjjly illegal, and therefore unrecognisable in our law : 
that is to say, no suits arising out of non-fulfilment of can tract 
would lie in our Courts.^'* 

* MR. ILBERT ON HINDU SOCIAL REFORM. 

• • 

lyir. Ilbert deprecates undue oflicial interference.’^ S^do 
I. But when it is jduc, pray let us liave such interference, 
rather co-operation, as it will then be. We only want 
co-operation. In Mr. Ilben’s own words wc want little jnore 
than the ready and sympathetic recognition’’ by Govern- 
ment of any practical conclusion arrived at by a number of 
Representative Hindus. But Government must meet them 
half w&y, and must show that they arc willing to do so. 

That Indian customs and usa^^cs are not unchangeable may 
b^ ddmitted;, as a gcnerijiLrulc. But whcu'these customs are 
ba^ oju/^vesl^ interests,*’ and when the interested classes 
are guided by the instinct, of self-pr^servaflon,’* as Dr. 
Hunter ^shre^'dly'observes, a modification# of the custevus is 
scarcely be Expected without some soft of prepare 

from withbjiit; cun^ht of progress in India, and 

' ■.■i."-... J. 1.1— .rA .1 I.H|. y'.r.. I. r ‘ ■ 4 . ^ 

* .Bif Wil^^ the same opiEiioa. 
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you will find tbis experience verifeed at «lmost every turn* 
The clasgies enjoying social distinction in India prebaljly have 
an interest ‘in keeping up widowhood, infant marriages 
lead to widowhood. Why should we bl) surprised, then, if they 
stand up for the peiipetuation*'of these un- Aryan custo^ng. ? 
Tfcc consciousness of the fact that they^have lost or are/osing 
their monop6ly of political power and that the tendency of 
the British Government in to level all invidious disfinctions 
of birth and rank and to depend more or loss on personal 
fitness, might make the higher’’* classes cling to their social 
advaiVagc all the more tenaciously. It would be so, all over 
th^ world ; in this' country it sHould be iifore^so than else* 
where. Therefore, to wait for custom of infant marriages to go 
out ofitself, or through the uiiajded efforts of the people (who 
are ignorant) or of their representatives (who are believed to 
be irjore or less interested) would be a piece of folly and a 
crime.* No real and lasting progress can be predicated in 
the matter except from the co-operation of the ‘State with 
what is wisest ajid best in society. An improvement may Up 
visible now and then in some of the advanced sections. ^ But 
on the other hand wc hear of large sections ofVhe community, 
once free from the fasiih-n, taking kindly to it from force of 
example. Even supposing, for the sake df argument, that tlje 
fashion may disappear two centuries hence without any cssis^' 
tance from Government;' who is •to be responsible for the 
havoc caused in the meantime ? It is apprehended by many 
a thoughtful Hindu that if the present state of things conti- 
nues for another half century, tlie community will be ho{ielessl3r 
handicapped in the race of Hfe and that there will Jje much 
less chance of improvement tlien than at present. There are 
some who say it will be too late to mend matterjs a few genern- 

tions hence.. 

• • 

Invfcffecting a^eSForm of this character it will scarcely do, 
I think, to trust to learned men, What doesfif li^rning avail 
which brings no wisdom with it ? Sotnei df the bitterest 
opponents of progress are these learacdTiHfiHi who do nothing 
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themseJves and leave nothing undone to thwtfrt the attempts 
of othe'j to somcth^g in a humble wa^# This aUitiidc is 
quite infolligible in men who, though they may liuve had any^ 
amouAt of one-sided Iceftmingil have never received a liberal 
scjpr^ific training. Xhere arc aspects *of public questions 
which dhey can never bj made to see. We ifcar cvf such mftii 
ill England making respectable deacons and arch-deacons who 
have a lAorbid horror of innovations^and whom we find arrayed 
in a Sf^lid mass against the Deceased \Vifc’s Sister Bill. They 
arc worthy jiersons, so far as that goes, and prodigies of book 
learning.. But they cannot read even the Book ofiiooks 
in the spirit^oftts original* intention. T^hcy are always for 
the letter, n»t tlie spirit. Can such men, often with •heavy 
interests at stake, vote for abolition of infant marriages 
in India ? 

Talkiif^ of the Deceased Wife^s Sister Bill I must ^flmit 
that it is a fair pavaUol. But tliose of my Indian friends, who 
fling it in my face, must not forget that the passing of tliat 
Bill (which may become law any day) will not do a millionth 
partiiif the goo<J in England that the passing of a Bill fixing 
thcgShastric limit of marriageable age wilU/o in India, -AJso 
tliai the latter measiye is a tlioii.^'and times more urgent than 
ijfe former. 

A WORD WITH THE RIGHT IIONOURABLES 
AND THE IIONOURABLES-^ AND WITH 
• . RESPECTABLE REFORMERS. 

No man living is so universally respected in India as Pro- 
fcJisor Max Miiller. The Hindus cherish his name with all 
the fervour of hero-worship. Hindu scholar^look upon him 
as the chief pillar of Sanskrit literature. ’Hindu politicians 
regard Max Muller as one of tlbeir wisest anjl safest gmdes. 
Hindu reforJ|ici*s consider him their final court of appeal. 
From the days of Suttee to those of the Ilbert Bill, we have 
invariably found him a true friend of India, glorifying her 
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ancient civilizarton and inspiring her children trith hj?pe as 
to the^fnAure that ^i^yaits her under the auspicea b?an/^^hlight- 
ecricd rule. IVIax Miiiler fought the battles of Ram .Mohan 
Roy j and whciiy many years ?ater/ his successor, Keshnb 
Chunder Sen, was setkupon by an unmanly and unmant?erly 
faction, Ma^ MiiHer was the first to jpin the present ^vriter 
in denouncing that unholy fight of the many with the one. 
His advocacy of the Ilbert^Bill and of Lord Ripon^s adminis- 
tration of India generally is a matter of recent experience, 
but few sludenls of current politics know how much this 
open f.dvocacy of national progress has cost him. ’In his own 
biencli Max Miillcr stands unrivalled. He’ hai^ devoted his 
life toj«a loving and liinuiit)iis interpretation of A*i"yati philo- 
sophy and religion, bniUUng uj^a stately Science with frag- 
ments of knowledge which, l\ing scattered, appeared as so 
many holes in the shield of early civilization. Such is the 
Anglo-German Rislii whose greatest pride is that he is an 
Arya, claiming kinship with our degenerate race* ' 

Uis opinion on the Resolution of the Government of India 
oil Social Reform will be accepted as tbatgfa thororglily 
competent autbonty. Professor Max Muller glances at the 
Resolution from the moral, the legal, and the practical points. 
On one hand, he addresses himself, in vigorous Anglo-Saxo.i. 
to a^Government of highly respectable and nioral old gentle- 
men who are anxious to please everybody. On the other hand, 
he expostulates with those effeminate fanatics who conjure up 
imaginary difficulties because a real difficulty has to be over- 
come, and who strive their utmost to save appearances at any 
cost. I have no wish to add to the humiliation of either party. 
But it is*becoming apparent to others less ftiterest^d than I 
riiat the recent action of Government may prove the grave of 
more repbt^toijV tiian one. As to the ortho^dx Hlnda W 
ers their attitude Jia veryjnearly discredhing a whole coinmu- 
nity. Professdi* Max ji^fuller ia not thje advise an 

appeal to the Women pf England; : : To > position 

“ such an experiment has Wtbarto. with 

J serious risk.. But I^am. 'there is 
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scarcely another w#y open. *11 must be remembered that almost 
all meSsures emancjpation that we are aware of qwe their 
success jnore or less to the influence of English public opinion 
and public opinion in this country being what it is, I do not 
se^ Alhy the*question of the emancipation of women in India 
may nat be taken to the women of England, • the land of frdh- 
^dom and fairplay. • 

And b*e it noted here tliat Prof. Max Muller is not one of 
your Ardent reformers, who would have anything and every- 
thing reformed out of existence. His theory about the decay- 
ing tooth* is too well knowij. As a reforrper he is sla^ and 
cautious, witlf his sympathy leaning more towards the pftst 
than the futfirc. In this matter it is not much that he**vants 
the Government to do. But is not the little he requires 
essential to success? Let his letter speak for itself: — 

^^Oxford^ 20M Oe^/o5er*1886. 

hope you do not consider the battle lost. Now seems to 
rn^ the time to resume your work with double vigour. Jfor 
ever)^ fight against old established prejudices defeat is at first 
inevitable, but ft is invariably tlic precursor of victory. Ijio 
not see that you could have expected more from Government. 
Government in India is no longer what it was fifty years ago. 
The motive powr and therefore the responsibility is at hguic, 
and * at home/ you know, nfcans * in a house divided against 
itself.' I begin to believe that Mill, who was so much abused 
for his defence of the old East India Company, was right after 
afl, and that it jvas an evil hour for India when it was draw^n 
into the wortex of party government. But, as I say, Govern- 
ment in Ijiidia being what it is, you could not expect more than 
thftt advice w<mld be asked all round and responsibility 
eschewed. 

Now, mind, I a^mnot in favour of pafernaj government^ not 
even in Ind^. But I hold that Government floses its raison 
d*£tre, if it does not prevent and punish what is morally wrong, 
even though the moral wrong has the sanction of religion 2Lnd 
tradition. I do not say that Infant Betrothal, and e^en 
26 
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enforced Widow?iood> arc morally wrong, bu^the conse<)ficnce« 
flowing from them^Iead to civil torts wjiich any> Gov€<.'nment 
^.deserving that name ought to prevent. I was amused with the 
case that happened in Madras.^) By ^11 means let the castes 
excommunicate^ but ilk the excommunicated man is injured ^y 
having an ppen Post Card sent to, him, announciRg his 
excommunication, let that tort be redressed by Government. 

That Infant MarriagJ has no sanction whatever from 
either Siuti or Smriti I told you from the very first, and I see 
that no Pandit now ventures to gainsay that. Manu wishes a 
young' man to marry when he inav become a Grihas?tha, i.e,, 
when he is about 24 years of age. As to the girl, she is to 
marryVhen &he is fit for it, and tliat may vary‘in different 
climates. But an engagement between infant&« is never 
contemplated by any legal authority, much less are the 
suffbrjings of widowhood inflicted by Sruti or Smrili on a girl 
whose polygamous husband dies before she has even seen him. 
That argument has been treated with so much learning by 
your own scholars and lawjcrs that nothing more need l>e 
said on it. The study of Sanskrit, even by so-cnlled 
MJfJckhas like myself, begins to bear fruit. You rcineinber 
how in the case of Suttees, the Shaslris quoted passages from a 
lost Sdkh& of the Veda, intended to show that widows shouM 
be fcairnt with their husbands. They actually tampered with a 
passage from their own sacred Veda, and not till I published 
the passage from ,thc Asvaldyana, Grihya Sutras, forbidding 
widow-burning, would they become silent. With regard to 
the proper age for marriage, I published the important 
passages in my Hibbert Lectures iu 1878, p. 852*^1 and as 
these lectures are being translated under your auspices into 
laost of the modern languages of India, I doubt whether any 
Shastri note wiil»dase to invoke either Sruti or Smriti ki 
support of Infant Jiilarriage. Bat, of they ^iU invoke 

the authority Akara of: I^a(Biarma, unless they remember 
that custom and local law have no authoi^ity, they 

conflict with Sruti or Smriti. « ^ - 

^ However, the argument dedred from Smriti may 
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by thij time be supposed to^be surrendered, alfd the case stands 
6impI]p}hue:W |nfanj marriage is a nat|i^ custom^ and we 
do not ivant the Government to interfere/ I ha\^ not a word* 
t(^aa^ against this argtftnent^ provided always that no tort is 
ir^ieted on individuals. ‘GovernmenU does not deserve the 
name Government, it declares itself unable tojprotect eat^li 
individual subject against*^ personal torts, whether sanetioned 
by custdm or not. Now, infant betrothal is a* tort — it is a 
contract made without consent of one of the parties. If, there- 
fore, that party suffers and washes lo be released from an 
unjust contract, the Government ought so far to protpat him 
or her. WhcthA* the Government is foreign or native, does 
not matter.* It is your Government, as long as you acsept it, 
and enjoy all tlie advantages af it ; and to turn round and say 
that yonr‘Governmcnt should not prevent and punish iniquity 
is 8elf-ctf)ntradictory. Do you not invoke the aid o& the 
Government to stop drunkenness or Thuggee ? The Thugs 
appealed td custom and to th?ir protected goddess, but the 
Government did not listen, but did its duty. Now, ask|iny 
highgininded woman, what is preferable — to be killed in the 
most expeditioifs way once for all, or to be married to a qjan 
whom you loathe — and I believe the answer cannot be 
doubtful. The custom of infant betrothal is unjust; 
fhe eustom of infant marriage is criminal. In the former 
case Government should {^ve every relief that is demand- 
ed by the injured party; in the latter Government should 
punish the criminal. But for the unfortunate feeling against 
(^overnsnent interference — in many cases a mere excuse of 
interi^ted paftiesf-^no man worthy of the name of Arya would 
tojersUe qp try to explain away such iniquities. !• wish the 
Gdyerhihen|$ wJuk \d^^ its impotence, had a| leaait 

given exprmi^n to tlie righteous indignegtion which every 
Englis}>e^en mutsjt , . feej. when jeading the accounts you hfitve 
published, infant-widawf. That would 
hare beeit least have given some 

encouraj^a>^ht to . with you 
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However^ clfepend on it, justice will be done. Write^ short 
pampjjlot, containllig nothing but we}] ki^owt. fcnd,:^ell au- 
^Ihenticated tacts, and send it to the Women of England. They 
begin to be a power, and they hevVc one splendid quality-^tbey 
arc never beaten. If they once know what is going o4i 
India, tolerated by an English Government, they w^ill tell 
every candidate for Parliament, ^Unless this blot is removed 
from the esctilcheon of Ehgland, you sliall not be re-clectcd/ 
Women at all events have courage, and when they see what is 
hideous, they do not wait for orders from home, before they 
say ivii^t they think. Secondly, educate your own women, 
and depend on it, this matter will soon be set right in spite of 
ternpqvising Governors of half-hearted reformers iimong your 
own countrymen. I know many of my native friends will be 
very angry with me for writing this. I only wMsli 1 could 
speak to them face to face, and I should soon convir?ice them 
that I care more for the good name of the true Aryas than they 
themselve.s. You know 1 abstained for a long time from 
wriling on this subject. I felt it was in good hands, and I do 
not like, nor have I time, to give my opinion on everything. 
BiU now that apparently you ai-e beaten, 1 cannot remain 
silent, and the more \iiy friends in India abuse me, the more 
proud I shall feel. If they call you ignorant, because you Oirc 
a Pai’si, what will they call uic, a mere Mlckklia ! 

Yours very truly' 

F. MAX MULLER/' 
WHAT IS A WIDOW? 

The Shastris of Poona consider the prohibition of^the mar- 
riage of widows not open to question ; but there ig a point 
ptiior that even, wz., as to who is a ’widqipr; and on this 
point Dewaa Bahadur R. Ragoonath Row challenges con- 
tradiction. In a pamphlet recently published, he says:— 
The* most impevtaut point of dilference'between me and my 
would-be-orthodo3c brethren in the matter of Hi&^u marriage 
is, that they believe tliat as soon as th% Bap^padi ceremony 
U gqne through, the bride bqco.m^s otia wi^h her husband in 
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Pincla,| Gotra, andU Sutaka* while I hold that this unity of 
Pinda,^GoUrajiAnd Sutaka comes into foiice after tlye fourth 
night oj the marriage, atjter its coiisumniatian/* Thc^ 
Sutnfi? are admitted by tflie Honourable T. MuUuswami Aiyar 
lo^b#* ‘ coll&tions of importaift Vedic ^pxts constituting the 
foundation for rules of conduct.* As suoh th^ are of rtie 
highest authority. Tftcy arc called Aswalayan^ Apastamba, 
and Gobhila Sutras. They are unanimous in holding that this 
unity.is arrived at on or after the fourth night and not before,^* 
The texts referred to are these : — 

• As walayan Sutra 1—8 — 12 

A*J)astamba „ * 2 — 6 — 15 — 10 • 

Oobhila „ 2 — 13 — 15 — 2,-^5 — 1 . 

Other and minor aiitlioritic% in support of the same view 
are also given, but we need not quote them here. Their pur. 
port is fts given above and in the following extract frgift the 
Hojiounvble Mr. .Ranade's Introduction to the collection of 
papers which led to the passing of Act XV. of 1856, w'itli 
^thich Mr. llagoonath Row concludes his own tract: — Mar- 
riagi, unless consummated by actual cohabitation, should not 
be ^recognised as a perfect union before the limits laid d»wn 
above are reached. ^Before such consummation the girl should 
iHfit be recognised as having become one with the husband in 
Gotra, Pinda, and Sutaka.^ This is the ancient law, and our 
revea-sion to it will do away with the superstition which para- 
lyses the action of parents in dealing with the misery of 
^hild-widows,'^ Have the worthy Poona Shastris to ^ay 
anythihg to this part of the question they think as settled ? 
What h#ve they to say to Prof. Max Muller? 

^OUR WIDOWS NEVER CARE TO REMARRY., 
AND THEY ARE NEVER ILL-TREATED.” 

Parvatibai, daughter of — a medical man at 

aged 21, by f^aste Konkanastha or Chitpavan Brahman (same 
caste as of the promoter of the Madhavbag meeting), waa left« 
a widow about fifteen months ago. Sister Paravati^s has 
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been worthy of^ fiigh caste Hinduani before as well as after 
the deatji of her hasband. / Her father Jias i^ey«r4ia^ cause of 
^ compfaint against her. But now having disgraced hinv and his 
race (!) by becoming a widow, she ought to be ready td h^ve 
her beautiful head of* hair shaved off by the city l^arber m ^hc 
presence of pious* Brahmans. Parvatibai cannot see the point 
of this arguitient, but unwilling to offend her father, she asks . 
for time. Taking advantage of this reprieve, sheapffcals to a 
friend of the family/ This latter speaks to her father* and 
advises him to forego the barbarous ceremony ordained for his 
daugktp. The father does not like the interference of even 
an,, intimate friendT and forbids his ever setting foot on his 
threslv)ld again. This only makes the friend more resolute 
and Parvatibai more desperate. ^Whilc matters*stand thus, the 
friend loses his wife. Now comes the supreme moment. Will 
this jprofessing friend of Parvati and of widow marrisjge stand 
the telt of personal sacrifice ? Will he act in his own person 
as he has been preaching to Parvati and others F Yes, he 
actually does so. Not being a B.A., nourished on misquoted 
passages from Mill and Malthus, Parvati’s friend offers^ her 
marriage in accordance with orthodox Hindu ihtes. The little 
widow secs that the life before her is<k dreary wilderness* in* 
fested by more wild beasts and poisonous* serpents than ev^r 
a temporizing Government attempted to dcfitroy. Son^ slid 
accepts the offer. • * ^ 

On the other side her father is preparing for the great 
he%d*shaying ceremony. The widow tells him naught of the 
new joy that has sprung in her heart. Who l^nows wlwit may 
happen ? There is many a, slip between the cup and the lip. 
To-morroy is fixed for the ceremony (not the roqparriage, 
p^se, but the head-sliaving), and priests andL Pandits are to 
officiate at i(, for ^suitable presents^ bf .qoa^e. 
sees that the hour for action has come. So;aft»r 
night gets Vnd qiiietly mtdees /fbt ^ 
tor's, before, any of her. femiiy knwa; 

, officer of what is going to Hap|^h and: 

He asks what she proposes 
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Bomb^ if be giv«3 her a*safe conduct passji This is given 
with alicrity. #.The Railway Police are instructed t^ protect 
the widpw and to see that the; ornaments she has on ^rq not^ 
removed or that she is not mplcsted personally. On Friday 
sh| #Jomes \o Bombay and Is rcceivej^ ,by Mr. Madavdas 
Kugnathdas, prolector-general of forlorn widows. In this 
^ case, Mr, Madhavdas will be soon relieved of his? charge — for 
in less than a week Parvatibai e::ipects to be • remarried to 
tlic ri;ian who has risked so much for her. But for the 
head-shaving business she might probably have gone through 
life contejntedly as a widow. But the ‘^orthodox refoypnaer*' 
cannot see that lAiad-s having;, instead of reconciling the wi^ow 
to her cruel, lot, only makes her more desperate. 

THIS IS HOW THEY DO IT. 

*'We*do not want Government interference,*^ sa)i the 
opponents of social reform; we shall do everything ourselves.** 
And how do they do it ? Let us take a recent case — that of 
Parvatibai, the Alimednagar widow. This spirited y<jung 
Braj^mini, roused into something like public spirit by constant 
oppression at flome, and into diplomatic foresight from^the 
same cause, went to the Police authorities for protection on 
leaving her father’s* house. Why did she do this? Because 
she knew that if she left without informing the Police^ she 
would be hunted down, at Ifer father’s instance, on a charge 
of th^t. This happens frequently. When a young widow 
insists upon entering into an honourable alliance again and 
feavesJiome with that object, she is immediately made over 
to the Police as a thief. The ornaments and clothes belong- 
ing to hqp are represented as having been stolen byjior, or she 
is* rep resen ted Jto have stolen this or that trinket which she 
did not take with her. In trumping up yuch % charge the 
Hindu policeman may dometimed be found actively assisting 
the orthodox party, l^arvatibai knew this i|»pd baulkid her 
iather of rt^nge by anticipation. She made a haniohaet with 
the police author itiCf and came down.to Bombay under a. safe 
conduct pass ttom them. 
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So hei* father cand his instigators '*had to adopt a new ^c^ice. 
They filed a suit against those whom they susppcted as hav- 
ing helped the girl, for recovery of Rs.’ 505' to make up Jor 
the loss sustained by Parvat^s Jather in the shape oj domestic 
drudgery. That is, tl^e poor gir\ is looked upon as a sIj^ve 
bjr whose escaping from servitude her master, the owver of 
her body and soul, loses his interest in this live chattel, 
represented by Rs. 505 ! ' An attempt is also made vo show 
that the girl is a minor, athongh she is really past 22, , Nay, 
according to information already before the public, the 
persecutors go so far as to make an aflS davit, swearing, that the 
girl^is a minor and that she is* going iinfttediaicly to be 
married again j and praying that the marriage Jbe stopped 
and the girl be ordered to returndiomc from Bohibay. Luckily, 
the Magistrate, a European, refuses to issue an injunc- 
tion on such a transparently foolish declaration, and the party 
return‘d from Court crestfalleju For this, we cannot be too 
thankful to the Magistrate, and to the valiant Naga^ reformer, 
Mr. Lalshankar. 

Cl 

The account given above 4s discouraging enough. But I 
have learnt something much more discouraging in this con- 
nection. Parvatibai^s father is an extremely poor man, poor 
in spirit and poor in worldly means. Why, then, has h'^ 
become so implacable, and whence does he bring the money for 
the prosecution ? Incredible as if may appear, he is said to 
be supported by the so-called educated classes of Ahmcdnagar. 
Must of the Pleaders there have volunteered to help him in 
his unparental task. The people, it is said, are being worked 
upon by secret wirepullers, and the Pleaders ai^d other 
men of position are trying to make capital out of their igno- 
rant fanaticism. Have not the Government of (India declined 
to help the t widow? That means that widow-marriage is 
illegal. The priests also declare themselves against widow 
marrikge, and Icsf of all comes the Pleader class. What 
a prospect for social reform in India. . But a resolute 
, executive this conspiracy of terrorism^, would have fully 
succeeded in itsaim* Cases like that have happened, ending in 
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pfcrminent injurf to the victims, even in inifrder. Have the 
BriiisuG(fv^nrj^ent ^ny idea of how tljd^ conhim ^ols in 
the^r folly and bigots in thert' bigotry ? But wTiat is to 
e^cpected ^roin a Governincftjt of politicians and diplomats, 
cev^tous of what the vulgar call succKse, who spend their 
ener^ in importing d^dnsive reform from fhe. “Nyest, leaving 
» the real improvement of the nation to take care of itself? 
The Government of the day are wRrthy of Hindu lip-reform- 
ers. And the latter , are worthy of this chivalrous Christian 
Govern mcnt» liach is doubtless willing to do something 
tow'ards •social reform when tlio other has^ made a b^jfinning 
iiiiaidod — wnich* may be made 3,600 years hence. In»the 
meantime i*lic one is dallying with diplomacy, and tli^^ other 
is trying lo transplant parlianientary government into the 
land of baby-brides and girl-widows, (lod knows how long 
Ilis own law' is to he tlius defied and His most holy ordiwance 
desecrated in the name of expediency. 

A CHILD WIDOW. 

fS^ivaj is a little girl hardly twelve. An old w’idower, 
losing his wife* tliought of marrying this little girl about 6 
months ago. ddierc was a jpfiiiternal relation of Suraj who 
''ifas a friend of the widower, and onr widower sent for him 
*and^paid him* about Rs. 41H1 to negotiate the marriage. 
Whether the money went t8 the girPs motlier or not, we do 
not know. But Suraj was married to the 50 years old 
widower. Six months after (he marriage, Suraj bccaiup a 
widows 

Her lAisband, 2 days before his death, made a w'ill, devising 
his property, a house worth about Rs. 700 and orna- 
ments worth at)out Rs. 1,100, to his ‘Mittle wife/' as be 
called her — and he appointed 4 ex-^icutor^ to take charge of 
this property during the minority of his little wife.*’ He, 
however, had a son by 'his first wife. That sm had sep&rated 
from him, n%t in estate but in messing and residence, on the 
old man marrying a tsecond time. The deceased had some, 
ancestral property which he had sold. His son, of course^ had 
27 
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a birthright in ^his property, and* he therCrfore claiin!| that 
his father Jiad no right to make any will ip favpurK^Pthe ‘‘little 
wife/’ ^Whai is to become of the “little wife’’ or rather the 
little widow ” ? « 

f 

Suraj and her husband both belonged to a section of the 
Nagai' Brahmins.' Therefore, according to custom, Sfiraj’s 
head was to be shaved on the 10th day after her husband’s 
death. On that day also a caste dinner w^as to be given. One 
day before this dale, Suraj^s mother took away her daughter 
to her own home, and refused to allow her to be shaved un- 
less tlf<j, ornaments ^Jcqueathed by the deceased weri6 placed 
in her own safe keeping on behalf of Suraj. No caste dinner 
can CQ'me off unless the widow is sliavcd , among these 
Brahmins; Suraj’s mother therefore believed that the whole 
caste rather than lose the dinner would exert themselves to 
secure her the ornaments. But the caste did nothing of the 
kind. They had their dinner, though Suraj was not sliavod. 
A caste dinner is very dear to the Brahmin, Suraj was a 
minqr and might be shaved when she was a major. The 
conscience of the caste w^as satisfied, and there was a grand 
dinner according to the directions of the deceased. 

Suraj’s mother was foiled, 'flic caste* bad their dinner, 
and the caste, when at their dinner, didn’t ca^*e if Suraj w^as 
shaved or not. But when not att/liuner, the caste had some- 
thing to say on the point. It placed its caste-stigma on poor 
Suraj and her mother, and Suraj was shaved. 

Will any one tell me how long this is to last ? Myoblood 
burns when I hear of such outrages on humanity, I«iiave no 
doubt many of my Hindu brethren feel as polgnantIy,jas I do. 
Why, then, do they make no sign ? Why do shey not found 
associations and missions and organize an opposition to such 
custom ? I lionour the brave men who^want no legislative or 
executive interfejehee with their customs, but their bravqry 
is not honoui^ble if it means brave words only no brave 
deeds. Is there none, I ask againj who will come forward and 
'lead this movement ? Is there none who j^ls for the Wrongs 
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jnfilc|ed on chiW-widows* who detests the^brutality of thd 
strong ^le w^ak, who has a horry^of such insufferable 
un-Aryan customs as widow«-shaving and infant* wedlock ? It 
tjierjb arc any, let them'step forward and be missionaries of a 
iV»ble cause* If there are none, then Ixdja is poor indeed ! 

WHAT MORE CAN WIDQWS SAY 4ND DO? 

It*is a very conwnient cry with a certain class of reform- 
ers that ^^our widows do not wish to renjarry.” Here is 
another* cage which illusj:rates the hollowness of^flie cry 
generally, ^''hat there are Hindu widows willing and an^fious 
to lead the li|e of saints is not to be denied. Such\widows 
are an honour to humanity. But consideiing the circum- 
stances under which Hindu girls bccon}e widows, their 
positioit at home, if they can at all be said to have j home, 
and their surroundings, it is equally impossible to deny that 
the majority of young widows would prefer remarriage to the 
living death to which they are condemned by custom and the 
wait of courajje of their natural protectors. It is to be hoped 
th^t such instances as are brought to public notice from dime 
to time may yet open the eyes of the community, especially 

t>f the English-edifcated classes. 

• # • 

Mr. Madhavdas Eugn^llidas received a letter some time 
ago from a widow in Gujarat, a brief substance of which, in 
her own words, is given below : — , 

“ My, name is Krishna, and I am daughter of Vyas Bhula 
Kuber, inhaSitant of 'rhamiia, near Dakore. By caste I am 
Audich Shajbastra Brahman. I am about 20 now, 
became a widow some four years ago. I do not feel 1 shall 
be able to pass my life in honest widowhood, the trials and 
temptations of .which are too many aud't^owell knewn to 
you. . .*>. Besides my great misfortune,^! had to put 
up with such words from my mother and othei*s that I ottee 
resolved to put ^ eAd to my miserable existence. But death* 
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does not come when summoned by a wretched sufferer, ( ari'd I 
did not jvish to iiecur the sin of suicide. TyiCKefure, i made 
up my mind to leave my parents by fair means or fowl. At 
this time 1 was advised, that instead of living a life of sname 
and sin, it would bi^^^inuch belter to enter upon the mai ;n^d 
stJfte again,'* * »!« But 1 must find a man who would be 
able to maintain me in decency, and not make me repent the 
step in future, I liave fbund no one up to this iiine to 
help and encourage me. * * I am now asked to appeal to 

you to find a suitable person for'^^me of the Bralinia . caste 
* * would have come to you personally, but am not in 

a pj^sition to do so, nor liave I the 'means. * 

Mr.t‘ Madhavdas has taken up the case and has already 
given slielter to poor Krishnabai/and may very shortly eive her 
in marriage to a desirable man. Mr. Madhevdas Kugnath- 
das i^ot a graduate of tile U^ive^.sit^ who argues >*\vay the 
neccs.sily of remarriage in India, in the case of women, by an 
appeal to the wise men of Spain and Tmkey in Knropc; nor * 
he aJearned Pandit quoting pas'-age- to strangers in 
which he can never verify ; nor an enlightcnf'd citizen ^vho 
mar-^ icba second wife of ten, wdiile preaching to his widovycd 
daughter the blessing’ of Brahmachaiisoi ; nor is he tha 
happy mortal who can approve remarriage in theory, biri, 
coiidcuins it in practice or piits^it off’ to the end of tune, 
Mr. Madliavdas is a poor unlettered reformer who guides 
himself by principle and others v example. 

< 

ANOTHER EVIL OF INFANT MAllRIAGlSs. 

It has boon observed that not a few of our educated fjountr* 
in«»n seek happiness outside their homes, and that they justify 
this course by sayipg that, having been mated in infancy, they 
find no attraction within the domestic circle. This is not to 
be woiulered at. 4 . l^or where there is no sympathy between 
wife and husband and no common taste, it is impossible to 
.makcc a home. This is more especiaMj so in the case of a 
husb|ad reading Shakespeare and Byron and a wife who has 
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to content with fceing a kitchen drudge and ft child-bearing 
machine ^th«»n Jbe^veert^ a pair more or Icae upon tljc same 
intellectijal level, however lo\?^ this common level ma^ be. 
And cmisidering the difftfrence between the education of the 
sexes^in Iiufia, it is marvelloifs that we^ Ijear so little about 
domestic unhappiness. This is partly to be explained by il#B 
uncomplaining nature of woman and the smalt esteem in 
wliich shfe is held in this country by*the lords of Creation/* 
But thi^t the extent of this particular evil is more serious here 
than cl'^ where, and fliat infiHrt marriages are a fruitful source 

of It, cfJmy)L be denied. ^ 

• • • 

• • • 

• 

Rt'cenll^ , i have been ae(jnajnl(.(l with aiuither phase 4)f the 
evil. 1 Iwive rtc('iv('(l a ri qu^it ion si^jjied by five members 
ef the Anavala r)('sai cuinnuiniiy oT (jlii jarat, urging me to 
prevent. 'Nj'hat they think is likely to jnovo an outrage ou^the 
m an* i age law. 'I'lu’ wroer*- begin Ijv ^av lug’ t hat (ioverifmcnt 
ha : ostiioliflied scIhm'Is and colleges in or(h‘r to ‘‘ jiiirify the 
ioiiigoncc '* oftlieir subjects. Hot, they add, the practical 
t)f his educatu>ii long them is llial it makes solne 
e iw’oipicnts^)!' it woisc' than before, doing worse tilings 
f uf done by muHlucated men, even than savages,’’ Tliey 
^ live or six io.adces in which educated young Anavalas 
aTe s^id to havc»nuirried larly niul then di^carded their wives 
on some flimsy piclc^xlor ot4u'.r. in favour of better endowed 
brides. My corn spoiulents are very indignant at this, and 
they rightly suggest that the practice is demoializiiig their 
et?mmu4ity. Two of them, whocalUd the other day, gave 
oartic^irars j ‘ i^di are scarcely fit for’ publication. If girls 
i! to be married in jufancy and then put aside, because they 
ar^ii found iig|\'/* or " senseless,'’ or ‘‘ sterile,’* or whatcvc|‘ 
else tliC ‘^reformed** young liusbands are pleased to call them^ 
then 75 per eent^ of marriages will end in the ruin of the 
girls. So argue my correspondents. What to the infamy 
of the thingSii that it is always the wife who is discarded, that 
it is the ‘‘educated** Anavalas who seem to have set he 
fashion, that the caste can do nothing to discourage it. I 
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have heard it stated that even mothers of^ichildren have* been 
thus set aside in /avour of new wives^ and that the bare main- 
tenatjce of life h&s been at^ times denied to the j;liscarded 
family, though in such an extreme -case it may be said to^ the 
credit of the caste^that thejf have upheld the* Qlaim\/)f the . 
ifamily to maintenance, a miserable pittance. 

t f, r 

The case^ in hand about which I have been written to U 
this : — An ‘Anavala Des^i, a gentleman holding high position 
under Government, and otherwise a very estimable citizen so * 
far as I have beard of him, inalrfied his nephew and adopted 
son ft^me fifteen ^years ago. The wedding look place with 
g/*eat hclaty processions, caste dinners, &c’. This shows that 
the bride was most acceptable at the lime. In the course of 
this interval of fifteen years, ^'however, the bridegroom has 
become sufficiently educated to dislike his poor illiterate 
bri/le whom he and his uncle find to be sensekss.’^ So 
they" are negotiating another “marriage.” The first wife 
must • therefore go find what consolation she can with her 
parents. The boy is said to be a graduate of the University, 
or about to be so. His guardian is a hl^ldy respu,;table 
person, who is reported to me as having married four times 
(not all at once, I aui glad), the latest rnatriinoniarinvcfciAiient 
taking place when he was a little under 30 and his fourth dear 
not^a little under 10. I suppress names. If is no part*of my 
business to give the slightest pain to individuals. It may be 
that the boy has conceived an honest aversion to his wife. 
But for that he must thank the custom of infant marriages, 
and not punish a girl who has already been too muth victi- 
mized. # < 

As to preventing either the repudiation of the first marri- 
age or the perpetration of the second, I must say it is alto- 
gether a mistake expect me to do that. The utmost I could 
do is to make a*. plain statement of facts as supplied to me. 
And even for doing that I have to look ov^afor another 
Shastris^ Conference at poona, anot)ier nieeting; at 

Bolnbay, anothei: batch of anonymoife letters and personal 
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vilification at privat# meeting*?— with my educated co-workers 
running ’ Ijitlftr* agd tJjiLther, promising, mighty d<jB<k of 
reform^ three hundred and sixty.ycars hence, and fhe chival- 
rous, Bfitish Government* holdwig back or limping forward 
in a iirjf-dazed manner, wistfully looking, ^ound for .escape. 
Government shift their nioral responsibility on’HiinJu leadeis* 
£yid these gentlemen pass it cm to the people and the women. 

“ What cjfn we do ?’’ they ask. “ Oifr people are mot prepar- 
ed for reform, and our women won’t have it.” We are, there- 
fore, asked to wail til! every ’mother in India comes forward 
to be enfranchised and every mother’s son is, prepared tpdielp 
her out of her cAv if disabilities. We must wait till that dtty 
which will never come so far as even the eye of faith canP,see. 
Those responsible find it is so convenient to mix up the civil 
with the religious aspect of the question. In the meantime 
non-Brahipan sects, like the Anavalas, may go on imitating 
the- foolish vices of Brahmans and adding to them criminal 
vices of thei^own. 

. A BLIND SEEll OF GUJARAT. 

♦ 

Shnvadas is a Shighra kavi, an impromptu versifier, and 
a mathematician, with a memory wonderfully quick and 
retentive. He explains that he picked up all his Gujrati and 
English knowledge by hearing his lessons read out tohini only 
once. What is more wonderful is his knowledge of life. His 
verified Essay on the evils of Infant Marriage, of which 
have been favoured with a copy, shows marvellous insight 
and accu*racy of description. He prefaces the Essay with the 
shrewd remark-^*' 1 know that infant marriages are the root 
ofajlourc^ils, and our social condition will improve only then, 
when infant marriages are put down.” Then follows an earn- 
est exhortation to leader^ of society, with an Indignant protest 

(‘though drowning, they open not their "c^es — they wish 

to plunge itttp^the well with large stones tied to their feet.” 

Whut are |he causes of Infiint Marriage? (1) Thepl^a-. 
sure and privily of btinging about a union with t,he 
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attendant cer'emonies and displays. (2fTlie lust of control 
over^ orfier lives, J[3) The desire to have a^^rjcTi manis son (or 
the rich inan himself) for sOn-in-law, Shivadas goesj over 
well-known arguments agaii^bt the"' custom — pljysioalJ econo- 
mical, educational;, Mioral, and political. To th'ose w!f:o/;ive 
their infant daughters in marriago to elderly Ifiisbands 
our poet addresses the words of an ancient Shloka, whieV 
means: — '^*Sins as large as the Mount Meru may dissolve 
by the fervency of Budt'a-japa (a penitential peace-oftering • 
extremely difficult to make),** but the god Shiva himself is 
nnabiP to obtain forgiveness of the sins of those who sell 
tljeir daughters in marriage.^^ In another p’’iace he quotes 
another text^ which says ‘^thal he who sells his daughter will 
have to .pass 90,000,000 l)irths«in hell,*’ And yet the avari- 
cious father has only to pay a few rupees to llie priest who 
wdli explain away each one of these 90,000,000 Iwng hells ! 
Hut to return to our bard : he likens this horrible practice of 
parents living upon tlieir daughters as the cow 'sucking the 
//eZ/rr, the reversing of Natiire^s law. Here is a vehement 
fulmination against the father who sells hi^ girl into inevitable 
widowhood: — thou wilt havens many vermin earing thee 
np as there is hair on thy body, the messengers of l/cath 
will dance on thy breast, thy flesh will be consumed^))' 
lepi;osy.” 

Then comes a dosci'ijjlion of th(‘ trials of the repudiated w'ife, 
the victim of infant marriage^ who is put aside later on for a 
second of the horrors of ill-sorted marriage/wherein 

the wife is older than the boy-husband or the ImslMiid is old 
enough to be the wife’s father, even her grandfatjier. The 
Hues are scarcely fit to be translated. This is followed by’an 
account ofi the /iaiighter-in-law^s life at her husband’s— a 
life of unceasing drudgery, often worse than slavery, where 
her very girlhood is crushed out of her nature. .There is 
a good deal more in Mr, Shivadas’s Essay. 'J^ut it is not 
plersant to dwell upon. 1 must thefcfore wind up with a 
tell,ing argument — Infant marriages lead to a general 
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brcjfk tdown of system, especially in" t|j|e case of the 

wife, ! . ^*'The Shastras lay down a girl is fit to be 
wife after puberQ^, but we seem to be departing evea from 
tliis^iMilc. Poor helpless littjc girl, the duration- of her life • 
is forcibly glforlcned; slic has t% face the performance of social 
duties *whilc yet her constitution is far ir Jin, developed, whjje 
^yet she has to cut her iftilk teeth. 

A wortl now to the Hindu reformers who excuse then\- 
sclvcs* by deploring the ignorance of their womankind — 
'^VVhat can we do? Our*woinen arc ignorant; they arc 
not ripe fcr reform/’ Of such faint-hearted reforiuer.jKavi 
Shivadas asks — , wlmse fault is it lluil our wonTen arc 
ignorant ? •What do we do to remove their ignorance ? , liow 
long do X9}e kee^ them at school^? What with the cares *of too 
early married life and of domestic drudgery, where are the 
chances ^of improvement Let our ortliodox reformers 
meet these questions. What opportunities do we, tht men 
of India, 6i<br to our women to improve themselves ? We are 
talking oC their education as the best means to social reform. 
But js it not a mockery to speak oi female education wliea 
every girl has t8 be withdrawn from school about 10 or ]1 ? 

It ifi idle to talk of Iiifaiil Marriage and Female Educatmii 
iii the same breath. * 

Aftd now I ntust leave Kavi Shivadas Naranji for the day, 
commending him heartily the public, to friends of progress 
and reform in particular. He is physically blind, but he 
sees better than most of us blessed with eyesight. Would, to 
God tliat men with their vision unobscured could see Iialf as 
clearly a« does the blind bard of Gondul, or that they could 
feel half ao keenly. Let our public men with eyes Jo sec, and 
wfth the additional advantage of position and influence, 
remember that of tliosc wliom mucli has been given, much 
shall be expected on the day of reckoning. 

•gHAttlTY BEGINS AT HOSlE. 

One of thti most ^effective hits that we have noticed pf 
recent years was that given by the Kamr^i^Hind, last week, * 
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(o charilablc citizens. *Sonie of. these genjlemeir, 

having raised a ciy for mercy to criminals and to tlj^c sacred 
cow (iuring the Jubilee holidays^ were requested v by^ the 
Kaiser in alt charity to have in-ircy 6n their gherni gae^ t(iai 
is ^^tlie ,cows at Jifunc/^ (widowed sisters and daugh^cijsJ 
IVefqrc invojsiing fuercy on others, Thq rebuke m as well \ncant, 
and, though" adiuinistcred in the. quietest manner, must have 
made the object of it wihee*uiider it. The Hindus ought to 
be the most charitable race on earth, and their charity ex- 
tends to tli'O lowest creature crawiiug thereon. But custom 
has sgcBy perverted their instincts. In the most .tdierished 
rclcitions of life they stick only to the form, regardless of the 
spiritj* They arc tenderly inindFul of disabled horses, bul- 
locks, dogs, monkeys, &c,, and ^uivc regular inslitutions for 
their relief and maintenance. They will pay any reasonable.' 
pric 4 J fur captive birds or vi-rmin which the Vagri m^'^y take tcy 
them To excite < heir feeling. But for the captives at home, 
disabled for life, they have little mercy. Jn lus heart of 
hearts tlic ignorant Hindu believes a widow to be a crimin'jil 
whom it is a sin to succour or to countenance. And hence 
it is that though we have a yinjrajpole in town^- for beasts and 
bircls, tlvereis no asylr.rn for destitute Hindu widows, ^or 
months has a sympathetic European lady* striven to cstablis^h 
only a school for widow.s, to give tlieru oceiip.ation and self- 
respfet, lifting them from the debasing level to which Hindu 
usage has consigned the unhappy creatures. She promised 
that it would he a purely Hindu institution, without any 
des\giis on the orthodox faith. She offered to find money fox* 
it. She put aside her own scruples and convictions, and made 
every allowance she could for bigotry and selfishness. Like a 
true Sistef of Charity, she went from door to door, sefeking the 
c5-operation of Hindu gentlemen. Hcrenthufeiasrn was some- 
thing incredible. «And it w^as refreshing to see herdisposing of 
excuses and explanations as they poured in from lip-reformers. 
This time I tho^ht the widow had a fair chance. ^ But it was 
not to be. A hundred men had a Hundred different plans 
which scarcely ten of them Were earnest^^bout, and which not 
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one orj:hem was •wffllhig to modify. So tliey ^cnt on attenu- 
ating thj of igjliiai plaa till they reducejISt to notlwn^. In 
fect^ tl^y discussed it out existence, and Came to the 
vaJorons resolution TO *VVAW^- I should not be surprised 
ifi^lil! ladj^ has washed her hands of4l|B whole affair and 
Jaughs at the talk, wlych the newspapers So often repo/t^of 
► tlic political progress of the natives of India. There can be 
no progress side hy side with tins* paralysis of “action where 
the sBghtcst sacrifica'j or even inconvenience, is to be encoun- 
tered, Surel}", there ought to be enough of public spirit in 
the ‘'first city in India*' to jvork a Europcijin lady in. bound- 
ing a school for Hindu widows to be managed by a Hindu 
comnutlee on ^Irict Hindu principles? But not half-aJ^dozen 
Hindus arc forthcoming to (To this, while thousands will be 
ready at an hour’s notice to harangue Government as to the 
cruelty of allowing cows to be slaughtered by the MiisylTnans 
and j’abid#dogs and monkeys to be rlestroycd by the police. 
,^nd it is to this class of men that Government looks up for 
the emancipation of women in India. God help our btiby- 
brides and gi?l-widows ! Even a rare occasion like the 
Queen- Empress’s Jubilee has gone by without one anxious 
rfiought given to the most neglected of Her Majesty’s sub- 
ject? and sisters in India. Government might, to ^somc 
extent, have lighieucd the widow’s burden of grief by making 
a grant towards the establishment of asylums and orphanages. 
JBut wdiere is the pinch ? Women in India do not Imld indig- 
nation meetings an4 pioiis conferences of protest to frighten 
Government. And with their natural guardians and repre- 
sitntatives so mdifferent, >wliat need has GoverniAent to go 
to the rescue of the uiiinflucntiat sex? Statesmanship and 
chivalry may be all very well for scntimcnAlists : they have no 
place in the code of honour of your, pPagtical politicians. 
If the allegtd decline of English supremacy is to be traced 
in anything, it is in^this attitude of the Government toyards^ 
the most helpless of their wards* 
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THE QUEEN'S OWN WARDS. 

IJebor^h/^ an Englishwoman, sends a uirring appeal to 
' the Stalcsman on behalf of widows, asking jif the 

Jubilee of tljc Queen-Empress^^ reign could no^ be appfo- 
Pf lately delebratcd^oj/ the concession of some rclief**to tli4/*l(fast 
cared for ot^JIcr Majesty ^s subjects. Ghc . proves the appro- 
priateness of the suggestion by showing that Queen , Victoria* 
is liersolf ^‘the offspring of a widow inarrlage.^* 

Referring to the prohibition^ *bf Snttec she says that 
awful/ate was less painful, and far less shameful and degrad- 
ing* (not at all shameful or degrading I shotfild say) than the 
widowe.^ present condition/’ She agrees witlv influential 
Hindus in blaming the British government, more than any- 
body else, for the enforced celibacy of Hindu widows, widows 
only^ in name. Deborah ’’ calls Govcniinenl v(,\ry hard 
names, and reproduces the observation, (piotcd from Mrs. 
Ethcringlon ; — - . 

^^An intelligent, well-educated, and influential Hindb 
geiitlcinan once told my husband, that at least nine-tentls of 
thei,childreu who arc, Ud't widows go astray, and from my own 
experience among Hindoo wonien, I fear this may be no 
exaggeration.’* » 

»' c* 

Ood forbid there should be anyifliing even like an approach 
to this estimate in all parts of the country. But it takes very 
little knowledge of human, nature to see that there is a 
vast amount of needless misery crying to Heaven for redress* 
And where our own^flesh and blood arc callous to tl\*s result 
of an iniquitous social law, it will take the beelike^ patience 
apd industry of many a Deborah’* to obtaii;i redress of hor 
' sisters* wrongs. 

VACCINATION AND INFANT MARRIAGES* 

The Vaccination Jnqnirer for Fdbfu^iry com^s out with i 
i supplement headed Death the Vaccinator;^ ,This 
^ topther sitting with thu child on 
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unifbrm standing §n her Iftft with a copy of tfie Vaccination 
Act in*han(lf if for the Jcnneration of disegsc/’ and Death 
the Vaccinator/' a ghastly spectre, on the rightly in the act 
of vaccinating the baby. I^ie look of agonizcftl despair, 
minj^ed wiJtft reproach, which the inothcj igivcs the policenian> 
ought •to petrify him; but she is evidently powerless to do 
^more. It is irnpossil)le*to look at the sketch without the Year 
of l)Aig* Jiauntcd by the niothcr^s •look for thu rest of one’s 
life. #VVe give bore an extract from the supplement: — 

• •• . 

‘MVhal have we here? Death the Vaccinator with the 
policemaA to assist him, A^c children killed by vacciftStion ? 
Who can doubt it ? Sir Joseph Pease, speaking in ParKa- 
ment, said, ^^T,he President of the T^ocal Government TSoard 
cannot deny that children di5 imclcr the Vaccination Act in 
a wholesale way.'^ It cannot be denied. And when children 
do not fJ!e, lliey are often injured for life. Every rijjtnher 
knows of infants, who were well and hearty up to the time of 
their vaccination, who were never the same afterwards. Nor 
iS tliis to be wondered at. The matter used for vaccination 
startt:d from a (^iseased beast, and has passed through innu- 
merable children, taking up in its course no one knows what 
defilement, possibly /he worst defilement, that will blast the 
^Jiistcnce of those who receive it. 

And what arc children va^xinated for ? To keep off small- 
pox. But vaccination docs not keep off small-pox. Every 
small-pox hospital contains vaccinated patients, who su^er 
and di<f like the unvacciuated. 

Be not deceived. Vaccination will not save you from 
sn^ail-poi, whilst it may communicate disease mheh worse 
than small'-pox? If we would avoid small-pox, we could onJy 
do so, as we avoid other fevers,, by cleanliness oP person and 
clcadlineas of surroundings-^^ • , 

, Oiir qvn^tiews upon the subject are well known. We do 
not bold that vaccination is an unmitigated evtl^ nor 
we beiin able to in spite of the advocacy of our veiicr|tte3 
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friend Dr. Benjfamin Carpenter and otherrr, that it is Jin*iiu- 
rni-^ed good. That^a vast amount of djseas^, oftiC\i in^curabfe, 
is transmitted in the process of<vaccination, cannot bcv»denied. 
We have more than once cited c^sea in support o|' t|;^is 
assertion,, from acti:^lyexperien&. 

r • 

A*nd yet Wp liave liad compulsory «;'accination in India for 
years. Hindu parents al[ow matter taken from th^ sj^red* 
cow to be injected into the blood of their children. Is not 
this a double crime, a crime worsQ than t?iiat of murder ? Is 
not the Hindu ‘‘religion^* defiled by vaccination? There 
w'as of Course a talk of revoliilion^^ and b[oods*hed,*^ of 
^ mutinies ” and massacres, when vaccination was about to 
be forced upon the people. But it X9as forced, and that put 
an end to all agitation in the course of time. And to-day 
ignorant parents flock to the V.accinator with their children, 
some to be benefited or injured, others to be poisoned outright. 
Similarly, though some brave sons of India thrcateyi Govern- 
ment with ‘Mnulinics^^ and massacres in the event of their 
dealing with infant marriages, they will be the first to 
acquiesce in any mild well-directed action. cSudi has loeen 
iht* experience of all avIk' have watched the progress of aflhirs 
in India, from the suppression of Suttco and infanticide to 
the encourageineiit of vaccination and female education. ^ t 

DADAJI versus RUKHMABAI. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE PRESS> 

It is discouraging to see the way in which newspaper 
opinion is, vacillating in regard to this case. Tliereds much 
honest zeal shown in the matter. But of conviction one finMs 
very faint traces^^savc the preconceived idea of womai/s 
inferiority, her duty to be everything to everybody — to father, 
brother and husband. And the purpose underlying the dis- 
cussion seems tp be even less distinct, unless it bl that of up- 
holding the c^d order of things. Instead o^the open-tnindedness» 
the judicial weighing of evidence and tho.righteQUS conclusion 



arrived at on the nPerits of tfie question itself— ^hat one should 
expect i^-on/st infelHgcnt a constituency the public press, 
we have* here the usual talk about ‘‘ revolutions** in society,, 
thp ‘•sanctity^* attachiifg to •“ time-honoured*^ customs, the 

i;e*4giou3fc*^ necessity of letting ihe^^alone, vjvicd with 
attemjfts to burke tlic^ points at issue and a* geiilie hint Jlufre 
.and there as to those who think otherwise * being rabid 
partisans. • 

Til#: MERITS OF THE CASE. 

Let ui once more glance at the mounts of tl^c^case: 
Rukhmabai, it gi*rl of 11, was married'^ to Dadaji. A4ter 
tlie cercinoity llukhinabai’s fatlicr offered a home to \)adaji 
who w'HS practically liomclcss* and he furtlicr undertook to 
pay for his ediicaiion. For some time Diuhiji remained 
under hi^ fathor-irl-la^v^s roof, and then he begun to disc*uvcr 
an evil disposition. He returned liomo to his uncle's. He 
declined td go to school or to set himself* to any honest 
iMisiness, and wasted his lime and strcngtli in very questjon- 
ablc^pursuits. He ultimately broke dow^n in health. All 
this while he never troubled himself about his Avife,*’ ^lor 
did*his guardian send for her, because the latter was loo 
p^or to maintain lie r, and the former did not w^isli ins freedom 
to b(f curtailed by the presence of asocial encumbrance. .But 
probably when Dadaji wanted money, he sent an invilaliou 
to Kukhmabai. Her father. Dr. Sakaram Arjun, knew 
that he had no visible means of livelihood, and that if the 
girl wfts sent, she might be starved and ill-trcalcd and 
forced part with what little property slie had in her 
own rigivt, and then turned out. These things are not of 
rare occurrence, Kukhmabai says she liad another reascAi 
to avoid going to Dadaji — he was living iiiWibc company and 
under the patronage of men from whom, she shrank^ with 
instinctive lyorror. The result was a suit foP restitution, or 
rather for institution of conjugal rights. Dadaji has won the 
suit legally, and his friends are no doubt very glad rf iU * 
They Vill now send Kukhmabai to jaiU What then ? Wha^ 
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will Dadaji gaiti by sending the girl to ja‘l ? According to 
Hindu rolions he fe more a brother to her than^a husband^ 
having lived under her fathiVs roof and partaken of his 
latherly care as much as did Uukhmabai. Bui if he and his 
friends thirst for r^iv^ngc, let them have 'it. The law i; for 
thcuu t ‘ 

e * 

OUR BENEVOLENT BRITISH GOVERNMENT.^ 

. Yes, tlte English Jaw of marriage, which is of imperfect 
obligation in England itself, anu which lias nothing to do 
with i\ifanl marrjage, undertakes to enforce restitution 
oft conjugal rights*' where a real marriage has not taken 
place Mior certainly been consummated ! The High Court of 
Bombay professes to admin isten the Hindu law, and yet it 
imports into the Hindu law a point of the English Ciuirch 
law^vliich has nothing to do with the marriage la^ of the 
Hindus. Henceforth wo are to understand that Hindu 
parents may go* on perp(3trating infant marriages, and tliat in 
casfs of dispute the benevolent Buii^h Ooveinmenl will a»d 
and abet them, in the triple capacity of marriage-broker, 
poiiceman and jailor, 

1 

STEREOTYPED ERROllS. 

1 have been reiniiided for the hundredth lime that marriage 
is a sanskdr* and that the ceremony of seven steps {saptapadi) 
completes it. This is perfectly true. But how cau we postu- 
late a sansk&r without clear proof of the parties upon whom 
the sansk&r is placed having come to years of discretion, so 
as to be able to give an intelligent assent to the sansk&r ? The 
very fact'of the saptapadi (walking seven steps round the 
altaf), the very text of the Manirai recited, the very nature 
of the questioiw'asked— — all this presu{>poac8 adult age, 
llowccan a girl of 2, 8, or even 8 undorstaud the Mantras 
invoking the good-will of the gods, promising a,, %ll measure 
ofwifely duty to the husband and exacting the same measure 

* I 

• Saonuuent, * 



of kindjjy devotion^froni the husband ? How can suclji a child 
answer tJie^rJbstis question whether she e<ftcpts thedi^sband 
prop^psed ? In many cases ^shc cannot even perform the< 
sajuta^adL With what "face d^n an educated Hindu call such 
a c^r^mony a sanskar ? It^was undoubttcyy a sanskar in the 
old dajs when parties.toa marriage knew wlisA they were 
•about, as they do among all civilized nations to-day. Our 
Hindu friends have gradually departed from that ideal, till 
they Ifdve entirely Iqst the spirit of it and are clinging to the 
dead form. There may be* some excuse for the illiterate 
insisting upon this formality of this Hind^ marriagcdJfeing a 
'‘binding sacrament^*; for the educated man there is *110 
excuse. He? does not believe the ceremony to be a sauskdr^ 

1 appeal to him, in tlie sacrctPnaine of Education, tobcar me 
out. 

Suppoling, for argument’s sake, tliat even the present sj^stem 
of Hindu iparriages is a sanskdr^ why should the girl alone 
be victimized to it? Why is it that the sanskdt does not 
s&nd in the way of the boy marrying again, even during*the 
life tftne of his )^ife by sans/cdr? My educated ‘Hindu brother, 
who^is fond of quoting Buckle and Mill, and who insists u^on 
political equality wi/h Englishmen, perpetuates a cruel yi- 
q<Juality at home in the case of liis women, the mothers of 
fixture genci'ations ! Not oijily is he content to put up Vith 
a most un-Aryan system, but he invents excuses and explana- 
tions for his conduct, and in many cases actually defends it I 
I«do not mind his ridicule and revilement. What I do ^?el 
is that with such education as he has had, and which he 
knows how to utilize in other walks of life, he should prefer 
a dark anti crooked path to the short and straight one. Why 
don’t he make the ceremony a real sanskdr ? Let him 
arrange for his children's betrothal at ahy time, but let 
the marriago cer^ony be deferred to the {>qfijod laid ^own 
by the Shasfcijjis, just a little before puberty. Under certain 
conditions he is at liberty to marry his girl even she^has 
attained the period* Why not be honest, my misguided 
brother, when^ there is so much credit and benefit in 
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do not ai^k you to sacrifice yourself upon thVj altar of national 
regeneration. Be^tr^ie to yourself, and. you -ar<f everything to 
- your nation, ' 

L * * 

But if there are some who, ‘ from sheer wantnnncs?, look 
upon infant marriaj^e^as a satiskdr, even then, why should they 
ask the English law to enforce such an arrangement ? Tliey 
do not want outside interference. And yet they ask the 
active interference of a foreign law to enforce their own one- 
sided custom ! What are we to tjBuk of t<5iat ? And what arc 
we to think of the Courts of law in India which respond to a 
call so iVnrighteous? The British Indian Government do not 
recognize, and do not wish to recognize, infant marriages, and 
yet ihtjy lend their all-powerful aid in enforcing such marri- 
ages I Why not leave the matter to the community ? Hindu 
Shastras do not seem to contemplate such a tiling as llie 
reslitiftion of conjugal rights* But if caste has bcctnne siiffi- 
cicnlly educated” to import that unmanly idea without 
importing the system of adult marriages, it may do so. Caste 
is a'l liberty to deal with a recalcitrant member, short of 
resorting to pei'sonal violence. . c 

CAUSE A>iD EFFECT— A CONFUSION ' 

* OF IDEAS. 

Many men many minds. Sdidom was the truth of this 
trite old saying better illustrated than in the case of Infant 
Marriage. I have myself suggested. a score of remedies 
against the evils of that un-Aryan custom, good, lad and 
indifferent, and hope to bring the figure up to^.the pro- 
verbial lOj) before I have done wiili the questiQn. More 
numerous are the suggestions made by others, of which 
the tw'o considerable, offered by European friends, are 
Intellectual Emancipation and Physical Development. Here 
is a ^sample, taken from a letter received last mail from 
one of our best friends in England, one who attained to 
high eminence both as an administfatbr and an original 
thiijker:— 
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great thing is to promote manliness.^ Get that and 
all else will«8o«id^ed tj^ereto. Toget mariHness, study 4 )ersonal 
purity, ^ot on account of afesurd theological sTipcrsfitions, ^ 
bujt jfs a physiologicaf neocssity. Remember that with 
Native thtre is no forgiveness of sins, that js any abuse of Na- 
ture, •^The — is the life^ and ‘give not your*strength to— 
^these are the twro Bible texts wliich will regenerate India when- 
ever tliejr are taken to heart. They*cut directly ‘at the root 
of early marriage, and all marriage is too early until tlic joints 
liavc ceased to be mere carlflagc and have become those of 

men aiidAvomen, that is duly ossified^’ 

• • • 

Sounder advice was »icvcr given. And the people of India 
need not go*to jho Bible for aulliority (though the Bible is 
more our book than of tlie Western nations) having equally 
strong texts in their own scriptures. Personal purity is one 
of the b^st remedies against the evils of Infant Maasriage, 
and so is intellcctnl emancipation. But what passes my rndo 
comprehension is that these remedies are suggested while 
INFANT MARUIAOE tS STILL IN OPERATION. How, Oil cattl), 

are «tve to havg personal purity and intellectual emancipa- 
tion among a people addicted to child marriage and all fhe 
social absurdities and abominations consequent tlicrcou ? 
^nation of married boys and girls can hardly be expected to 
be pure and strong and free^ The system of infant mairtagcs 
forbids all hope of national regeneration. At any rate, I 
liopc that it would be infinitely' more easy to obtain physical 
a^id moral strength after giving up child marriage than to T[)e 
able to give up cliild marriage after obtaining such strength, 
even ifit%fl» be obtained under existing conditions. 1 may be 
wrung, bftt I am not a philosopher and fail to see the beauty 
of mistaking calise for elFect. 

OUR DEVIS.* 

I am verj^lad to see it stated that “ the* Roman law* as 
regards impubens^ if followed in this country, miglit do a 


♦ Literally ^ goddeaset.* 



great deal of go^jd without doing any harm/^ But before’ my 
brother \at Calcutta concedes this, he makes<sb:Tie general 
observations which seem to hav «2 been called forth by, an arti- 
cle in the Lahore journal. In Miis little critique, 1 am afraid, 
the Mirror reflect^ ,only one side of the picture^. * Here, for 
itTstance, is^ a contrast. ''In the old Testament women are 
classed with t!attle/^ but in India, we are told, woman is sought^ 
to be looked upon as worthy of the highest respect and 
reverence — as the Devi,’^ This would be a striking contrast, 
if it could hold. But as every ''Sclioolboy knows, woman in 
modern India is Ipoked upon as quite the reverse of " the 
DqvI.” Are infant marriages, ciiVorced widdwh'ood, and other 
disabKities of the sex in this country, consistent with the 
rudest iejeas of “respect and roverence” ? For my part, the 
contrast suggested is not one to be proud of. The follower § 
of the Old Testament ha\-e raised woman from her c^attle-like 
position to one wdiich is the highest yet attained by her. The 
followers of the Vedas have degraded the ideal 'Devi into — 
whfit ? If all this means anything, it means shame to us 
Indians and credit to the Europeans. 

«Wc are then asked — " ha$ the English^xoinan a vote T* iSo, 
but is she not, on the whole, incomparably better situated 
than her Indian sister in matters social and civil ? It is agt.in 
urged that “some mining women (in England) who vlanlcd 
to dress like men” were not allowed by the men to do so. Is 
this intended as a parallel to the tyranny of infant marriages 
aifd so on ? Surely, there may be honest good-will in 
refusing to unsex the female labourers of England ? In 
India we do the same. Further, we are reinindoJ that the 
English marriage service is objectionable, and thatr the Eng« 
fish law of divorce is somewhat one-sided. What, then, ab'6ut 
our marriage songs and the songs sung at the time of %hri- 
mantl What ab^ut polygamy, the iron rule of the mother- 
in-law thesbavHig and starving of girl-widaws .? Can there 
be any comparison between the two sets oifeyils^ The list.of 
social imperfections in ^England is closed remark that 

^^tiie coster-monger's donkeyr is . better than hit . 



Uut«is the Engl isl^ nation wade up only of poster-mongers, 
there their donkeys ? ^ And on thp other hand, is not 

the evil df infant ifiarrAge all bpt universat among ps ?* Jt will 
nevef do to compare the# evils incidental to individuals or' 
cla*sses witji tialional evils. Vfe have to deal only with sys- 
tems, •The Indian Mirror seldom mince* fci^ttcrs, afid I hojje 
iny brother will see that there is another view ofjttie question, 
which Imis been persistently ignoyed, but which utters a 
formidable indictment against some of the most cherished of 
our modern institurtons. 'lilie crime of infant marriage in 
India cannot be justified by an appeal to the minor evils whicli 
afflict other s<ici(UieS; but in»spile of wliiclf those soci^Tes arc 
to-day immeasurably superior to the eldest bianch ^of*the 
human family, both in physical and in moral dcvelopm(?nt, 

SOME COCKNEY CROAKERS. 

More arpiising than the attitude of the Hindu journalist, 
but much less excusable, is the croaking of some of the 
(Cockney peniiy-a-Uncrs of England. The latest prophesy in 
thisline is, tliai if tlie British Gov<M*nmcnt in India attempted 
to secure to them the personal liberty of women, there wtfuld 
be a rebellion in the country. Are the prophets of evil so 
♦itteply ignoranj, or do they conjure up these harrowing pic- 
tures in order to leave the niggers to be stew^ed innheir 
ownjiiice'^? Mutiny*^ and “rebellion” now, when there 
w'as no such thing in the days of ignorance and fantacisni — at 
fhe tirpe that Government put down Suttee ! Surely Suttee 
was more “sacred” to the Hindu than is Infant Marriage, 
and surely, again, the Hindu is less ignorant to-day than in 
the days*of Bentinck, A revolt against the BritisTi Govern- 
ment means madness; and the “orthodox reformer” is^an 
eminently sane person, always taking c£ft*e of^iuniber one. 
The highest pitch of patriotism to which li® could nerv^j him- 
self might hi perhaps to murder me in coIdl>lood. And this 
I should rather be glad of, for it would pave the way for 
practical reform, ev^ii though it gladdened the heart oT the* 
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Amrita Bazar J?atrika and kept vlie prop]?cts of evil in doun- 
te nance. 

ON THE horns'" OF A DILEMMA.’ . 

'• . I . 

The Hindoo Pafrrot has been so glorifying liiihself 
t?K\hnniai4l:y of ‘the Hindu law, and holding up the barbarity 
of the English law in regard to woman, that it is difficult to 
see why it should get into such a violent fit of anger with Mr. 
Justice Pinhoy for his decision in the Conjugal Rights case, 
or not welcome the effort of Professor Wordsworth’s Commit- 
tee t(rVcep away English barbarity from Hindu hotiseholds ; 
for to our recent remarks in this sense that paper replies : — 

V/c still adhere to the opinion that our lavj looks upon the 
use of force on *momnn *voith the ^rreatest abhorrence. We may 
add in perfect sincerity that had it not done so, we would 
hav(; denounced it. So particular is the Hindu law on the 
subject that it makes exceptions of female offenders in regard 
to severe or degrading punishuients. For instance, for some 
heinous offences the law ordains shaving of the liead and de- 
portation: but for a* woman guilty of tl;e offence,' says 
PcerasarOj the shaving should be emblematical, and tin crop- 
ping of three inches of tlic ends of the tresses sliould be accept- 
ed as equivalent to shaving. We like much this decorum 
and sense of propriety ; but we capnot on that account forbear 
denouncing Mr. Justice Piiihey of sickly seiitimcntalism, 
unworthy of his judicial character. His office required him 
to administer law faithfully and fearlessly, and not to enact 
Ins part for the entertainment of the gallery, and he failed in* 
this duty. Let us for a moment suppose, that, instead of 
Dadaji, a Hindu carpenter, the plaintiff* in the case had bepn 
a‘*Ghristian Jones, Smith, or Robinson, and the marriage had 
been conlracftcd with the consent of the bride then in her 
tliirtepnth year,— when she was qualified to give her consent 
under the English law, — would the judge have b#oii justified 
in indulging in dithyratnbics about barbarous,” cruel, V 
and revolting” compulsion of a young iady” like a ^Hiprseor 



a bulllofk'^ ? He would have passed his sentence, following a 
long liiK^of^fnwce^ent^laid dowfi by the E«ilesiasticaTand the 
Div()rcCeCourts, and never dresimt of sentinicntalisni. • If he ^ 
fiuied*the Appellate Coifrts would have soon lau^it him his 
diitj'^ In<lfc case under notice, he failcc^ in his dut^; by play- 
ing to the gallery, and we w'crcin duty bound* to denounce hi ifi, 
•and we did. Tliat we were right in our rcmarlts is obvious 
from the fact of the Appellate Ciftirt having set aside l)is 
judgntent. Our contemporary tries to drive us to a corner by 
giving us the choice fd' eilticr co-opcraling with Ih’ofosor 
Wordswo%'th*s Commiltcc to sot aside tly) Hindu la#^, or, 

“ despite the ^loi^oiis humanity of tlie old (Hindu) law,** gJ>)od 
enough for Wordy boast, accept the condition of adulf con- 
sent — which is the essence of English law.** We reject the 
dilemma in ioto. We deny too that adult consent,** is tlic 
essence <fcf Engl is li law.’* Tluu law recognises the valklijy of 
infant consent, consent given at the thirteenth year of 

a girl.** • 

This is smart writing, no doubt; but it is full of incoftsis- 
tencies and mis#!onceptions. For, on the writer's own show- 
ingi eitlier Parasar is as guilty of sickly sentimentalism Wnd 
of playing to the •gallery or Mr. Justice Pinhey upheld 
degoriini anc^a sense of propriety’* in looking ‘‘upon the 
use of force on woman withiihe abhorrence.** It was pretusoly 
because the latterwas dealing with a Hindu arnl not a Christian 
case that he disregarded the precedents laid down by tlie 
Englisji Ecclesiastical and Divorce Courts, as he fully ex- 
plained;^ and if the Appellate Court of two Judges against 
one has reversed his decision, it is not, therefore, shown to 
iufallTblc in the first place, and in the next, it has dis- 
tinctly held that the British Courts have assumed the jurisdic- 
tion of the Hindu castes in such matters, *and it has applied 
to the case a foreign procedure to carry*c\jit its deewee. If 
this result® is welcome to Hindu patriots qf all grades and 
shades, who on other occasions protest against State inter- 
ference with their social institutions, all that one can say is* 



that Heaven niRy save India and' her womnkind from such 
patriotism I Thoje members of the gqniis,,wht the spirit 
ofthe'Hindu law duly embodied in Gaikawadi and.Holkar- 
shahi rulesV under which a recalcitrant wife is delivered oyer 
bound ha|kd and foot^by the police to the husband, and hjjld 
C6nsequenriy that (his inode of enforcing marital oblijjations 
has been of Tong standing in this country and ‘it is incorrect, 
to speak of it as a creation of the British legislature,^ arc at 
least partially free from inconsistency in decrying Mr. Piiihcy’s 
judgment and deprecating Proh Wordsworth^s cflbrts ; but 
then tiiicy sadly m^ir llic glory of their Calcutta congener’s 
boast about the decorum, the propriety and the huinanity of 
the Hindu law. For according to them force is properly 
used on \voman and she is jnsity treated as a horse or a bul- 
lock. ‘These latter no doubt divest themsclves*of their long 
borrowed peacock's fcatheis in the eye of some* of their 
admirers, but they are consistent. There are, then, two 
species of Hindu law, and this duality so far from proving 
incejnvenient is eminently favourable for patriotic tactics in ail 
polemics on the subjects. One species of the law— tlie humane 
and the decorus — serves within the limits of tlie Maratha 
Ditch the purposes of glorification and boast of superiority 
over barbarian nations ; while the other — little difl’ering froin 
barb(irity — exists for use in MaraUia States and available to 
disarm criticism in the opposite direction. There is still 
another service whicli the Hindoo Patriot can extract from 
thiy felicitous situation. In the second sentence of the extract 
made above, the Patriot states in all sincerity that it would 
have denounced the Hindu law if it had not looked upon the 
use of foitft! on woman with abhorrence, and yet loweV down.lt 
declines to corOperate, with Profi WovdswortlPs Conuiiiitec, 
because it stfeks to^set aside the Hindu law. JSbw this last 
assertion is not triie in the sense of the Patriof i Hindu law 
but it is true, regards the Gaikawadl 0r ^^olkarshahi 
version of it, thi^gh, as a matter of if js the application 
' of a^>arbarous provision of EngUah itself bfeeh 
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discarcjed in Engl^ul — lliat the Comnuttec is* seeking to set 
aside, Patriot is, tJioreforc,^ossly misinforined 

as rega\*d3 this Committee's^ aim, or wislies fhc barbar- 
oug 13yv of the rod aftd the string]; — or force, in other 
wojd^to hc*applied to the ftindu woiie^n ; but nf course 
our c(fiitemporary rejects the dilemma zw. Aoto, iVho, iiuder 
JLhe circumstances, can deny him the right to reject reason 
and consistency alike ? Its last argument, that Ihe Phiglish 
law retjognises the ^validity of infant consent, i.e., consent 
given at the thirteenth year of a girl, can deceive no one ; 
for even granting that girls^in England a4‘c marricd^A that 
age, Hindu girls are married much earlier and their consenPto 
the match ii^iicvTr obtaine<l. 'J'hcy arc simply troalcll like 
(linnb animals in the bargain, •and no expenditure oi' per- 
verse erudition” can serve to hide the ugly fact, ^ 

THE HINDU AND THE RED INDIAN. * 

Wc were told the other day by an eminent Hindu that 
though infant marriages were bad in theory, in actual tife 
they Aid not iiuj^ly the sort of misery which outsiders might 
expejit. Tn short, iliat bearing, in mind the respective condi- 
tions of.the two, the^ Hindu houseliold was no less happy 
tbSn the English. Now, accepting this for argumeui’s sake 
I contend tliat it is no jus4ific‘ation for infant marri<fg€S, 
If the ifindus are happy at home, and brave, patriotic. 


t Tho Hindu Patriot replied as follow : — '• Our fvicml of tho Indian 
Hi detonniiiod to pin us down, but. wo aro on tlib alert, and agilo 
enough to sHn between the two ungbfcy horns hcpi-eseuls to ns. We aro 
ready to moof him on fair field to discuss tho inorits of our ancionfc law, but 
camiot a?Zot(;^iiii to import, as ho has done in his last issue, Gack a wadi or 
Bolli^rshabi or any Halalkhori practice as a part of Hindu law. Tho attempt^ 
is disingenuous and unworthy of him. Kven as regards Hindu law, w© must 
stick to one point at a time, and that too with every reganl to th# demands on 
tho space of a small weekly newspaper lit© oura for otTier and more press- 
ing subjects than consummation of marriage among cnrpo^iters.’’ ^ 

Malabari’s cooimont was extremely brief; — '‘Who caii^ fail to perceive 
the ingeniioasuet^ of this defonco P Wc may now leave the matter to be 
settled amongst tho patriots of Poona and Boinbay who welcome the * Halal- 
khori practice as a part of Hbidu law,* and thoir brother within tho ditch vho 
conveniently ignores in the above his latest discovered of hoary Manu’s injunc- 
tions regarding the treatment of a wife who walks away in wrath, r 

30 
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enterprising abroad, in spite of the curtoin of baby \nar- 
riages,, how mua-h happierj braver, ^mor§ purlK/iotic, more 
entefprisiftg they would be, if they eschewed the pnnatural 
custom? But in the second ^lace, 'I say that is im^^ossjible 
for any, nation ^Ogbe happy or prosperous with thc)i social 
liabits anc^usagl^s .which the Hindus have' unfortunately con- 
tracted during the* last few hundred years. However, a goo^ 
deal depends on how weilcfinc happiness. If it medns a state 
of brute contentment at homcy we Natives are doubtless a • 
happy race. But in that case rife happiest of mortals are our 
cousins, the red , Indians, Arc wc prepared to go by this 
standard in determining happiness ? * ‘ 

* I 

PROF, MONIER WILLIAMS ON Tilt MARRIAGE 
CUSTOMS OF INDIA, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. ^ 

After the verdict pronounced upon this jjubjeet and those 
interested in its discussion, by an authority like Max Miilfor, 
there was scarcely any need for further pronouncement.^ For, 
though college boys may find it conveniefit for a time to 
scout the venerable of the nation, in their hearts* they- 
feel him to be right and themselves to bo wrong, and Hin(]us 
of maturer experience still look upon him as' their gui^.e aAd 
philosopher. But the opinion *of an eminent representative 
of another school is worth quoting, as it cuts the ground frotfi 
under the feet of pretended orthodoxy by asserting that 
Manu, the most authoritative lawgiver of the Hindus, is 
clearly not in favour of child-marriages,” Nearer home we 
have Prpfessor Wordsworth uttering his convietjon with a 
’.vigour that is irresistible. He has a right tci addi'ess himself 
thus to thq, educated class. And yet we have educated Hindu 
gentlemen, who say they ** highly reverence” Mr. Words- 
worfb, laughkig' at him for his pains in this eonneefion. 
Thus, then, ''high reverence” itself, is a‘: |l!^tter, ntit of 
conviction, but of convenienceii Wg '' hfgWy retrereifoe'^ 
al\ the gods and goddesses in the pantheon, so long oiily; as 
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the^ efcho our wishes or answer our prayefc. With such 
principles act^n, ^jow coulA this classi of reforpiers do 
good to^the country? They •do not work for reform ^hem- 
seWei^nor assist others • who# slave at it; their ^efforts are 
confined to ^opposing reform* in every^ shape and |iirect ion. 
In ihe^guise of patriots they seem determ^rrcd tc^ perpetuate 
^inequalities as between the sexes and between cltisscs. They 
have had 'sufficient acquaintance wdfh the tactics-of European 
agitation to make them a force, and Government arc only 
too eager to recognize it d§ a force and to exaggerate its 
importance. But how long will enlightcne|l Christian rulers 
continue wriitgirtg their hands helplessly and going i^to 
hysterics at ^ight of this loquacious Frankenstein of thejr own 
raising? The Sou rse is clear inough for them,^ as indicated 
by Sir Monier Williams. Let the betrothal be distinguished 
from thg marriage; let not the name be mistaken for^the 
thing. At any rate, let not Government legalize siich a 
mistake. This is what Professor Williams says about it: — 

‘Mt may not be known to every one here that the really 
crucial part of (9 Hindu marriage ceremony which may be 
protracted for several days, consists in the child-bride walking 
rqund the sacred fir® hand in hand with the child-bridegroom 
m seiien steps. • Not till the seventh step is taken is the 
marriage held to be irrevtrsible. It seems extraordinary 
to our ideas that a girl, even if betrothed, should not be 
allowed to put off the irrevocable seventh step till she is qld 
• ehough^to plant her foot down firmly and willingly. In the 
opinion many, to compel her to take this irrevocable walk 
round the fire, without exercising any will of her own, is 
nearly as.bad^^ forcing lier, should she become a widow,, tp 
enter the fire as a Sati. Happily our Government, though 
it made the mistake of allowing Sati, never permitted compul- 
sion. Though in one particular year no* %wer than "eight 
hundred wif^wa were burnt, our officials were required in 
every case to see that lio force was used. Why, then, permit 
any woman in the present day to be forced to do what many 
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women would ^regard as little better tliaw^ entering tbc Yire, 
had they sense aiul ediicatioir cnough t 9 knpw ohoa’cal mean- 
ing di marviage ? Of course, our Govcriiinent is very; proper- 
ly relnctaiit to meddle with c^iistoins believed to be, deeply 
rooted ip ancient llijidn law. ’ But is this compulsrf)ry s,Ystem 
in lh('. matter of niarriage more deeply rooted than the Sati 
system was? What more authoritative lawgiver htis -ever, 
existed in India than Matm? All the latter codes arc sup- 
posed to be based on liis code; yet in the ninth book of 
ManUj verse 1)0, we find the following: — girl, having 
reached the age of puberty, >h()uld wait three years, but at 
thq end of that time she should herself Ciioosc a stiitablc 
husba«.id.^^ It is true that modern commentaters maintain 
that this self-choice is only legal when there arc no parents to 
give a daughter away. But it mnsi, at any rate, be admitted 
llialyManu concedes the principle of self-choice in certain 
cases, and, what is more, he is clearly not in favour of child- 
marriage. We know, too, that in ancient times girls of the 
military caste were often allowed by their fathers to choose 
husbands for themselves, and the highest poetical talent of 
India has been consecrated to description (AU)ridals where 
the bride selected foi hcrsidf from a crowd of assembled 
suitors.*' c 

‘ ‘ SECRET* AND ‘SILENT* REFORM. 

One of the most convenient excuses put forward by “ or- 
thqiox reformers/* who are for introducing reform “secretly*^ 
and '^silontly,**^ is that in their locality there is tw such 
thing known as infant marriage, the average* inarrjiing age 
for girls ^eing about 12. This is a curious assertion, to say 
tbe least of it. The average age .for girls is generally admit- 
ted to br. abojiit 7, and a large number of children are married 
every year under that ago, in some parts of the country as 
early dfs at 2 and«3! But supposing for a moment that marri- 
ages are delayed in some castes till 12, what -pi^ents those 
castes from welcoming the suggestion ^that that minimum 


Xhis is not cerreot. 
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1 intit should be lifced by the State for all India, especially as 
such limit«iia« b^cn Jfiid down^by the highest of th(jir sacred 
authorUies ? They lose nothing by such a regutatioif? while^ 
tlje Test of the country* gaiiw considcraldj by it? A rcgula- 
liyii,^ like® that applies to all castes, an^ few parents will be 
forced under it to give their daughters t*o old.^ diseased •or 
, disreputable husbands. What prevents the local representa- < 
lives frSm fixing this limit ihcnisctves, by ineajrs of corporate 
actio^i, or getting^ the Legislature to fix it ? It is, after all, 
only going back to (he bc^t traditions of our race. WJiat 
prevents* our reformers from starting Assorjiatioiis forj)*’actical 
social reform* eiPcli incmbcr pledging bimsclf to carry ouj|the 
programme®? Why don^t lliey force Government to^amend 
the abon\inable law winch im^kes over a girl-wife of 10 to her 
husband or the law which bounds such a girl to the jail if 
she rcfit^es to yield herself up ? Wby doiiH they ariiangc 
among themselves to see that girls of three and npw^ards are 
not made fhe victims of a formal and perpetual widowhood? 
How is it that not a single eflort has been juade in the cc^urse 
of t^ieso three years towards these beginnings of practical 
reform ? On flic contrary, wcare noticing a distinct tcndyicy 
to\tards retrogression in social matters, while the clamour 
iir what is suppose?! to be political progress is becoming louder 
*and*loiider. ?:flircly, all lliis cannot be said to indicatp the 
growth^ofa healthy public opiuioiu 

A CHILD-WIFE OF SIX BllANDED ON THE. 
SOLES OF HER FEET. 

Some of our contemporaries are indignant that Mr. HamiU 
Uyi, the^riurd^Prcsidency Magistrate, coiisidcrt justice fuliy 
vindicated by a fine of Rs. 8 levied from a man found guilty of 
• having branded liis wife of G the soles of herlcet.” ^^The 
pain caused by the burns was so great,^^ s?i^ the Makratta, 
that the could not walk,^*^ And the writer continues: — 

fail to undergtand, then, how the Magistrate awtyded. 
such a very light punishment. The offence was most bjutal 
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and should hav^ been dealt with cfccordingily. The Advocate 
quotes Section 32^ of the Indian Penal Code^ wheK^an it is laid 
down that VwhoeveV. . . w^Iuntarify causes grievous hurt 
* by means of . . . fire or any Jieated substance . . .‘shall 

be punished with trausportatioif for life, or with iftiprisoiynent 
of either description for a term which may extend tto ten 
years, and shall also be liable to tiife.'^ The case noticed 
above falls under this section and we are surprised to* sec the 
Magistrate punishing the accused so lightly. We pity the 
poor girl. Her brutal husbandVrill be *at large to revenge- 
fully ipflict further injuries upon her/' . 

ffhe^ case has a lesson of its own for others besides Mr, 
Hamilton, Here is a wife of 6 branded by her husband of, 
say, between 20 and 40 (it is a pity some of the important 
particulars were not elicited during the trial). And yet 
we liate been assured by our educated wiseacres that* there is 
no such thing as infant marriage in India! W^have also 
been assured by the head of the Govornment in India that he 
vieWs infant marriages with horror,” And yet he can do 
nothing to protect this little girl of 6, a helpless inihor, Vrom 
furfiier violence on the part of the man to whom she appe^ars 
to have been given away to do what he lilfes witli ! The man 
has paid his 8 rupees, and he will not fail tq make his^wife» 
of 6 Smart for the loss. '‘Whalhavc I married hor for?” 
he probably asks himself, as many of his betters ask. 

NEW DEFENCE OF AN OLD EVIL. • 

Jk shrewd Hindu gentleman, neither a graduate nor a I'efprmer 
o^the mystic firm of '^Malabari & Co,,” told^me a&out two 
years ago that the real secret of the system of infant marriages 
and enforced widowhood in India was the intense selfishness of 
the peDple-r-*the^&lfishness of individuals and the exclusive*^ 
ness of caste. It coul^ hot well be denied infant 

marriages are often brought about vehiefty;'^ ‘ the view 
*to shirk parental authority ( which is 0ite'forrh . 
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neA),* and that •girl widows,* the direct outcome of such 
arrangefnei^tSf arc condemned tn perpetual #ridow hood mainly, 
if not sjjlely, with the object that the property «he* inherits 
fijorn^her husband goes mot tp any other member f)f the com-* 
muqjty, mjtfeven to the next Boor neighbour. This theory is 
curioitsly confirmed so far at least as it refhiss to infant inar«i- 
ages, by no less an authority than Mr. J. N* •fliiattacfiarji, 
M.A., •of Calcutta. In the course of an aj'ticle contri- 
buted by this gentleman to the pages of a new monthly, he 
observes : — * •• 

“Notwiths^gn<Jingall tliauis said by our • reformers^ •against 
what they call child-marriage, our belief is that the amouAt of 
good which hate been done by it is incalculable. Our Sbasters 
reveal the fact that in ancient times, when adult* marriages 
prevailed in the country, bastards and children of secret birth 
like Tofti Jones were so numerous that they had to be» diassi- 
fied for legal purposes, and had recognised positions assigned 
to them by law. Thanks to the legislation of the sages, we 
fiave no longer the Kanina and Sahodraja sons arnongstms.^' 
o 

Jdr. Bhattacbarji, M.A., is not going to mince matters^and 
so he proceeds to say : — 

• (»Wc must state it Jis our belief that at the time when child- 
marriage was first enjoined By the Shasters it was one of the best 
safeguards against incestuous connections. Reason and expe« 
rience alike point to the conclusion that in the primitive gtate 
of society sexual intercourse between near relations was not 
regarded with that horror which we now feel at the enormity 
of Jhe feelings and associations of men are no^ivso mould- 
ed that it is regarded by us as an offence against the law*of 
, N^ature, a violation of the essential fitness^of thijpgs. But, in 
all probability the case was quite different in ancient times* 

And a gftat deal ,of good wa^ done then \y enjoining the 
disposal of girls by their fathers before maturity. It is true 
that there has been since then great improvement in the 
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feelings and morals of men ;• but^our belief is that ovftn ^now 
adult marriage cannot be eiilj[)rced with advartfage. VVe are 
wStrong\y'of ^ 7 {)ini()n that in mat|ers governing the relation of 
sexes it is rjt possible to be too^far on the safe side. 

Where (girls remain unmarried after maturity, "they-* v^ry 
ollci^ run t% risk* of being suspected and rejected as “rotten 
orange^' like* the lovely daughter of the good Leonato in 
Shakospear’s' Much Ado* About Notktug. The practice of 
child marriage IcJivcs no room whateVer for such suspicions, 
and saves both parents and girls ?roui the kind of agony and 
anguish^ which w'cli nigh killed Iluro", and made her father 
miserable.’’ 

Bravo, Mr. .Bhattacharji, M.A., you deserve credit for 
plain speaking. But niy diHiculty with you is this. Conced- 
ing for a moment that tin- Sliastrukars iiitrodue^ d infanc 
marrmgc as a preventive against incest and that this preventive 
worked well three thousand years ago, when, accordkig to Mr. 
Bhattacharji, M.A., our people wx*nt in for ))rumiscuous inlcr- 
courfjCj 4ocs it follow that the same preventive is called for 
under the vastly altered circmiislanees of the present day ? 
And if proiniseiious e«onnicrce can bo prevented only by -the 
system of infant marriages, are wc to condemn all those lYations 
wlu) do not adopt the system as guilty of tho horrible sin? 
Further, w hat arc we to think of [mrents who dare not keep 
their girls unmarried /zW 12 ? — for fear the latter should go 
wrong. What sort of life must be theirs ?— of the parents, I 
mean ; and what are wc to think of their ideas and associations? 
Again, if unmarried girls of 13 are apt to go wrong, ^yhat is to 
prevent their going wrong after marriage, when, in fact, they 
could do so with less risk of exposure ? Lastly ,^if the assump- 
tion is legitimate, tiiat girls may go wrong if not married bejore 
12, what bccoTnes of the boa^t of female education in India? 
These ajre some of the questions which our educated defenders 
of the principle of'^ infant marriages will have to av^tiwer before 
they satisfy Malabari & Co.” as to the soundness of their 
latest discovered theory. . * 
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THE* CLIMATE^RGUM^NT. 

^ • • • 

It^is sometimes said that tlfe miserable physiqtie of^some 

of jhe*I»idian races is ndt due to infant marriage, T>ut to the 
cliipaje of •iKdia. Our climate is so hoti that we cannot but 
have pAny little children* How do this geAtlem^n account 
for healthy and well-developed births among Europeans in 
India? TDo we not often mistake European children to be 
» much Alder than the^^are? The Indian Witness has another 
way of meeting the climate *3rgument. The Esquimaux are 
bad in their marriage customs as are son^ of the {pdians. 
But though *tVfey •live in a cold climate, they suffer as mug^h 
from premature marriages as do the Indians in India, ^hat 
will the clirnateAralas say to t4mt ? We have doul^tlcss an 
enervating climate in parts of this country. But that Is all 
the grei^er reason why we should eschew premature 
marriages. 

THE MAJORITY CRAZE. 

• # 

<5f 

In ^ recent issue the Indian Mirror had these very sensible 

remarks: — • 

• 

We^q3 ]iaving ra4.hcr too much of politics to the neglect, 
probably, of social, moral'aiid religious matters, which, under 
the present circumstances India, arc, in our opinion, of 
far more importance than politics. Politics, unaided by art 
improved tone of our society, by morality and religion, wyi 
jiot be tl^je means of regenerating India.’’ 

Now, wt^may be told by politicians in their teens that this 
is noi. the opinion of the majority. But wAo are the majority, 
andVhat if this ftras not their opinion ? Are nine fools any* 
better than one wise man? India must have fallen upon evil 
days, indeed, when her dearest interests are s^ipposed to be in 
the keeping of a gang of fools who would rathe? defame their 
ancestors, than* admit their own backslidings. It is not the 
foob however, whose Colly can do much harm. The i^al 
mischief comes from the knave fooling with wisdom. 

81 •• 



INFANT *^MARRI AGES— FOR AND AGAINst. 

Wii owe an apology to Mr. o Bipin cfiandra Pal fdr having 
unwitting’iy neglected his x^luable leaflet examinir.^* the 
position^ of the Bengali conveit, Mr. Shome, fin defencfe of 
^he system of cafrly marriages, by which we mean prfhiature 
marriages. * For convenience sake, Mr. Pal gives his oppo- 
nent's views on one side and his own remarks on the other in 
juxtaposition. The latter appear to us to be crushing both 
by reason of historical analogy and fdree of logic. We can 
glance here at a few of the issues only. For instance, the ar- 
gument that marriage is a gift is met by M*. Pal in this 

wiser: — 

* 

In primitive society, wonlen and children were regarded 
as personal or tribal property, — were objects of barter. Mar- 
riage by gift is simply a refined form of marriage by-k purchase. 
Gift and sale arc both means of conveying property from one 
person to another. Arguing as Mr. Shame doeS, may it not 
bec^said that if the American slave-dealers, instead of selling 
their sTaves, had only made a gift of them to their friends, the 
rqlation of master and slave arising from the gift would have 
been a heaven-ordained relation, — an act of God, and ifot of 
man? Negro-slavery was also supportbd on thr authoritj' of 
the^Christian Scriptures. Let us not forget’ that.” 

To Mr. Shome demurring to the proposition that the con- 
jugal relation cannot be established between two parties unless 
they would at once enter upon the duties of that relation, Mr. 
Pal opposes this verse from the .Shastras;— * 

‘*No tather should give a girl in marriage who does not 
cknow the respect and the service due to the husband, andiwho 
is ignorant of the injunctions of religion.” 

Mr. Shome wants facts to prove the degeneracy of the 
race*” (through infant marriages). His critic quietly cites 
the infant mortality of India and of the diflFefi^Bnt provinces. 
If ?ve had the figures before iis we woulld dhow that the death 
^rsLpe in India up to 11, and also the rate of mortality, not to 
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say &n3?]thing of disease, aindng girl mothers, is<earfull^ heavy 
indeed* ^Tbe ver^ angient argument that •infant marriages 
arc necejssary to the joint*faAiiIy system is thus faced by 

. • • • 

*^'Phe joint-family system is dying. Is Ijfis lost most of its 
pristine glory and sanctity. Will it be wise, than, to per- 
petuate an evil custom to meet the emergencies of a dying 
system of domestic organisation ? Besides grown-dp marriages 
are not so inconsistent wjth the joint family system as 
Mr. Shome seems to think, 'fhcre is the joint-family system in 
Madras, But* no early-marriage among the rmri-BrahminMass- 
es. In China the joint- family system is so compact Aat 
the first of the ^seven reasons for which a Chinaman*, may 
divorce his wife is her unfilial*coudiict towards her -fether-in- 
law and mother-in-law. But, lays Mr, J, N. Jordon in the 
Nineteen^ Century for July 1886, A girP^ in China 
“generally gets married about seventeen, a man about 
twenty,^* llcsides, Mr. Shome himself says that in certain 
pirts of this country premature consummations do not follow 
early* marriages^^ Evidently, on his own showing in those 
places at least, girls, although married in infancy, continuepto 
live witjj their parents till they come of age ; and those places, 
tjiB introdiTttion of grown-up girls into the joint-family does 
not interfere with its peace.'^ • 

The Rev. Mr. Shome contends that: — 

If marriage was ordained by God for the procreation,of 
* children, this object is as .effectually fulfilled by early mar- 
riage as by any other system of matrimony.'* 

.^nd tMs is Mr, Pal's refutation: — * 

“The procreation of children is not, and cannot be an end by 
itself. The maintenance of the race is correctly speaking, one 
of the chief objects of marriage ; and early IniJLrriage dots not 
fulfil this (Aqect. The conditions which gUid<r the efficient 
maihtenance of the race are— (a) minimum of mortality be- 
tween birth and reproductive age; (6) elongation of the period 
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that precedes rreproduction* (c) * decrease^ in the nuinbbr of 
childreh borne and reared ; (d) lengthening of tthe period that 
foiloiirs ce^iation 6f reproduction, (a) Instead of a minimum 
ofmortaliV^ we have in India % mortality of more than Y2 per 
cent, among the population between the ages 0-^P. {^) The 

cverage marriageable age for Hindu girls in India is 20-^12^ 
according to the last census ; and not" even Mr. Shome will 
hold that IQ or 12 is thei proper age of reproduction of even 
the precocious Hindu girls, (c) There is a higher birth-rate 
in India than in any otlier civilised country, {d) The largest 
number by far of Indian women die during the reproducing 
period bf their life, ».e., between the ages 

UNANSWERABI<,E ARGUMENTS. 

« 

Babu J, N. Bhattacbarjeej M.A., D.L.^ has another 
article of the marriage question, this time with the case of 
Dadaji versus Rukhmabai for bis text. To show that I have 
no grudge against the learned Doctor, I ha.sten to transcribe 
ihcj. following passage from his article : — ’ 

Where the wife not only refuses to performi conjugal duties, 
bift would not live under the protection and control of her 
husband, there the latter is entitled to relief, for^t.k? '^purp 9 se 
of enabling him to discharge his duty as guardian, Bvt the* 
very object of giving such rclUf is defeated, if, under the 
circumstances, the wife be sentenced to suffer imprisonment, 
in a public jail, for refusing to comply with the order of the 
Court. The Hindu Codes are altogether silent as^ to the 
procedure by which the husband’s right of gujtrdianship 
should be enforced. It seems to be meant that the procedure 
^hould be similar to that laid down for secui;jng the custody 
of minors. The sanctions prescribed, by t}>e Code of Civil 
Procedure, ‘for c6mpelling recusant wives to submit -to^ the 
control of thet|[, 4)usbands, are not only objectionable from 
a sentimental point of views but they are ioconsiistent with the 
substantive law wliich our Courts are called, upon to admini^ 
ter where the parties are Hindus. It mbsilj^e^efore be ki^By 
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gifiti^ing, both ortho(i6x Hindus and to ttie philanthropic 
friends of* Kukhma Bai, that^the Supreme Legisl&ture has 
been s^t in motion for thci amendmeht of the ofafioxious 
sjctR^ ipf the Code of* Civil Procedure. Imprisonment in a* 
pul)]ic jail !s a kind of punislftnent which is altogether unsuit** 
ed {(9r female offenders especially to tl>ose in the prime 
of youth. Whatever *be the nature of their offence, it* does^ 
not seSm proper to punish them in a manner which ruins 
theirt for ever and involves indelible disgrace on their families. 
By imprisonment in publfo jail female offenders are exposed 
to the jworst risks, and are so lowered ip their own^ estima- 
tion and flntt df the public, as to be in danger of^ecciping 
confirmed «inners. If it be possible to punish them adequately, 
in some oth^r manner, as wc think it is, then there* can be 
no justification whatever for dealing with them as*at present* 
It seen^i therefore, that Hindus and non-Hindus w^ll all 
agree in hailing with delight an amendment in the criminal 
law of the country that would exempt female offenders from 
imprisonment. At any rate, there can be no objection to the 
amendment of Sec. 259 of the Code of Civil Procedure, for 
the purpose df exempting recusant wives from incarceration 
irP criminal jail. According to the principles of llindu 
Jaw, \^^an cveif go further, and recommend their total 

* exemption fw)m all punishment. In fact, considering the 
substantive law of our Shysters as to matrimonial rigfits and 
duties, they ought to be so exempted.” 

• This is highly creditable to an upholder of the system of 
infant marriages. Dr. Bliattacharjec will see that I am 
anxiou^o give credit wherever it is due — even to an M. A., D.L. 

* , • 

* (the learned gentleman then goes off again at a tangent, 

and sets up a defence of infant marriages. ^Bnt his data, 
his arguments and hts deductions appear to be based upon 
one lofty “ national’* sentiment: — 

. The Pars! gentleman, who has acquired a cheap renown 
‘ by- bis contiAual fatimnations against our most cluirished < 
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social institutional can have no concern v(l)atever with ^he 
laws and^ciistoms (\f our societw/^ r. , 

I „ * < < c 

, Tliis' is, indeed, the underlying idea of the whole reactionary 
agitation iri^engal. But that 'fji a trifle. Look jit wuv- sub- 
limity of f sentiment, rye mortals, embedded in these choice 
•ciftrapts qu9ted By Dr. Bhattacharjec. in support of infant 
marriages — look at it and tremble at the fate waiting you in 
the abyss of helP^ — 

V * 

So many seasons of menstru^ton as Overtake a maiden 
feeling the passion of love and sought in marriage by persons 
of suitable rank, even so many afe the beings destroyed by 
botH h^r father and mother: this is a maxim of .law ,” — See 

Daifabfiaga^ Chapter A"/-, Sec. If. « 

' € 

Paitinashi says: — damsel should be given in marriage 
beforii her breasts swell. But if she liave menstruated' before 
marriage both the giver and the taker fall into the abyss of 
hell: and her father, grandfather, and great grandfather are 

born insects in ordure.” — Ibid. * 

# 

Babu J. N. Bhattacbarjce, be it noted again, a Master of 
Art# and a Doctor of Law. Such arguments from such an 
authority arc unanswerable. 

‘ADVANTAGES OF INFANT MARRIAGE— A 
PRESENT TO ADVOCATES OP 
, THE SYSTEM. 

* 

4 

A little girl of nine was married some eight years ago to 
a boy of eleven. Both were Brahmans. Soon a^ter bis 
marriage th‘e boy took to mendicity as a profess^n. tie used 
.to stay away from home, eleven months out of the twelve. 
Probably he Vas a* Bhikhshuka Brahmsui. The girl in the 
mcantiiae remainedwith her mother. She was an only child— 
the only one left to themotherout of nine chUdreQ«^«The poor 
Brahman! (a widow) kept cows, and her daughter, wife 6f the 
wauddring beggar, assisted her in the houlehold duties and in 
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dSposiiig of the#milk. Some time ago th<> Imsband reap- 
peared^ and fusjectiqg the girtwifc (because she had to sell 
milk for a living, as he could* not or didhot inaiig:ain lujr) tied 
Ijer one night and braudod lier in 38 places, rfiips, thighs,* 

a^n^so on, * Who could hclp*fecling for the delicate young 
creadire treated to such cold-blooded b*n#tality at tlie deadUof 
night? And the perpetrator of this act of* worse* than* 
butchery was a Brahman. The girl was married to a miser-^ 
able^young beggar, probably because her parents were not rich 
enough to expect jf better Ailiance, and at 9 she was considered 
fit to bo married. She must of course marry in her own little 
groove, be* the Imsband young or old, well-condiTioned or 
ill-conditioned, healthy or diseased. And this is the* result. 
Branding at midnight in 38 different parts of the bodj^. 

ANOTHER INFANT MARRIAGE CASE— ^ 
WORSE THAN RUKHMABAFS. ' 

• The parents of a little girl died during the famine of 1876- 
77^ The child, having none to protect her, was admitted to 
the Pandharjftir Orphanage. It was since discovered that she 
had been married to her maternal uncle by her parents Wfefore 
*thcy^fee4% ‘But the unclc-husband did not come forward for 
sew[}ral years* to claim his niece-wife. At the Orphanage, 
the latter was allowed <o learn up to the 4th Vernacular 
standard. She was then sent to the Poona Training College. 
But here it was urged that the consent of the husband was 
ncccsuary tq train her as a school mistress. The girl knew not 
about marriage except that her parents were sometimes 
speakiijg to her about it — that is, I presume, that she was too 
young even te know that she was being married to her uncle. 
The uncle was now called upon to explain. He asserted his 
right of a husband over the girl, but at Fhe rc*quest of some 
public-spirited gentlemen allowed he^^to prosecute her 
studies. !3terhaps the worthy man did this more as a matter 
of business than of charity. At any rate he knew he was 
killing two birds with one stone — he was obliging tlfe* 
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bigwigs of the town and at the same time allowing hisniec^-wife 
to qualify herself tl e better to oarn him ^ decent little income 
as schov)l mistress. Not a bad investments this, for the shrewd 
Kimbi. But the real difficulty is this— lie has alreadjvi.,‘'rrierl 
another woman and h^s children by her. The girl holds .,a 
scl olarship at College, but as soon as the course is over and 
^she secures an appointment she may be pounced upon by an 
illiterate cultivator who liatj already a wife and children". And 
the Mabap Sirkar, through their court of justice (?), may 
make her over to the.uncle-husbai?d, perhaps to be suspected 
and branded and required to slave at home after earning her 
wages at school for him. There can be no syn/pathy between 
such a pair — the union is unholy on tfie face of it. But wiiat 
matters it to a'* practical*^ Government taking comuionseiise” 
views of lile, and treating justice, public morality and such 
other trifling inconveniences as beneath notice ? Govf rnment 
will eati drink, and make themselves happy even if this niece- 
wife of an already married uncle-husband is dragged lO jail, or 
worse still, to his house. And what is this girl to educated'^ 
reformers that they should appeal to the rnan^s manhood for 
very shame to let her alone ? What is she to the ^^rluous priest 
that ne should call upon the married uncle not to . ruin Iftjr 
and disgrace their holy Shastras? No, things v'^'iroiT take 
their course till ‘‘ educatioiV' makes indubitable angels of 
what arc doubtful men. And then^ — a matter of a few centu- 
ries at the earliest — the mighty Government of India may 
step in and our educated*’ reformers maxj consider if the 
marriageable age of girls is to be 7 or 9. Meanwhile, I 
should be glad to pay a few hundred rupees to the , uncle if 
he gave a fargati to his unhappy sister’s daughter. ^ 

He is a poor illiterate man, and unlike 6ome of ouf* 
educated gentlemen, may listen to reason. It will be worse 
than useless for him to enforce his so-called right. I trust 
he will be prevailai‘upon by friends. But even if he releases 
the poor girl, that cannot absolve Government froril'Yheir duty 
which is to make such arrangements impossible to be enforced 
by law. 
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!»>EEcil* AT li A II 0 11 E. 

A pratiil ♦ueofitifc, c<%if»osoa inosHy of rt;pro?onL.iiitf« (ifsov^'ral hfca^ publio 
llifj Anjinuaii-i-l^njiah, flu* VV^iflt)\v Afjsocirih’on. tho 

II infill Cj» Arya Snmrij, Tlus llifihmf} Saniaj, tbo CJiiru SaMin, 

tl»o Arpr IjnwH tbo Kaya-^tli l^ibha, and oUmrs, was cnnv^inod at tlio 

f^iksfia Sjibha Ilall^oii the 7th Oetobei' 18s5, at. 0 p.ii., for the purposo (flf 
offoviiig a wolcomo to Air. ’ftoUramji M. Aralahuri and to oon^iTer his rof iyed 
•tatcTneiita on tho subject of “ Infant Alarriagc and Enforced Widowhood," 
Tliore wore* upwards of oOO gonthiinen present, among wlioin* wore observed 
^ Kajji lIiifbaiiM Singh, Sirdar Dyal Singli Majitliia, ALr. .Iiistico liatii Xaraiii, 
Doctor Drij Lai (iho.'^p, lifii Halirnl%, Uhai Aliaii ^ingh, Iloiiy. Mugisirate, 
Ih'ihLi Xaviiia Chnndra llai, Assistanl IL-gisIrar, riinji.b Urjiver.si/y, iSlun'k 
Xanak. Bukhli, Pleader, Lala Giingji^j, ILiin, Exceutivo Thigineer. IWl^rRna 
Kisheii. L AT.S., taiJff .lai Kishfm, Acconmaid, Pundit M:iin>1iiir XJIth, 
Ac(‘tmn«ani, Liilii Das Itani Alullik, Ae<*i)nninni» Doctor Guran Ditiif Mall, 
Assistant Surgeon, ^tjula Sain Das, Vre-^deut, Arya Saniaj, laihi ALidan Sjngli, 
H. A.. Pundit Jiiwala P<‘raliad. Lain liul (‘li.iud, M A., Pleader, L!Ila Gobind 
UriTti, Pltvider, L»ila Gunda Mul, Secretary, JBrahino Saniaj, Lain Luchuian 
Pershad, Ali'^sionary, llrahmo Saniaj, Pundn Guru Dutt, B.A., Itbai Lai j^i.fgh, 
EdiL^lr, IhlilxLt' A njnma/i-i-Pfni ah, l>]i;ii .law ahir Sini,dj, Seereiary, Guru Singh 
Sabha, Bhai Di^t .Singh, Secridary, Sur Sabha, Lal.i. \rnol,ik Itani, MuiisilF, 
Dlwan Xainivlro Natli B.A., Air, Aloliariui Ali Chisli, .tlr. ihima Ivrisiina, 
Se(?ro*-a'y. lliiidn Sabha, and many others. On Iho irntiion of Balm X C. Mai, 
Baja Ji^.rbaiis Singh was imaniinously \olcd lo the chair, Tlio tlifiiruian, in 
inliodncjug Mi*. Alalitbari, Huid : — ^ 

“Gif.VTEVMEN, — 1 have tho greatest pleasure iu introducing to you my friend, 
Afr^Bchr;ir..y‘J^.^Mjibari r»i’ Bombay. As a maner of fact lie is too well k* own 
fi)^* rtuy jniroduetio.i. ^ AH of ii.s hero are. I believe, fully {napiaintcd witJi hia 
phdanlliropie efforts for female e^aiieip.iiion. You will, I am Buref, bo 
gratified to know that our respected guest Iras seenred tho active sympathy 
of almost all the highest, iiieinbers of Government, down from our illuati ious 
ex- Viceroy, Lord Kipon. I may also (plot c hero :\ few words from tho etl^r 
,ol‘*a distinguished English friend to me : — ‘ 31r. Malabari 1ms spmit in this 
work his time, money, and healrli, and is entitled to tho warm sympathy of 
all generous jiid tlionghtful men.* — Such ia the friend of our country who 
will address jjou this evening." • 

Alf. Malabari, who^vvas ^rooted with cheers, made this elaborate statement* 
of his views 

• • 

llaja Harbans Singh, Raises, and gontlcmen of tlie Pun- 
jab, — rius meeting is somewhat of an acciden1»and a surprise 
to me. For f»y object in coming here was only to meet a 
few frieu'ds jirivately and to compare notes with them, so as^ to 
be able one day to take coml)ined action against the social evils 
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which have nofir arrested the attention of er^ery sensible 'Inan 
in the country. And I assure you, ger\tlem^ii,<^ was not at all 
propaf.’cd for such a splendid gJtthering of my brave^ Punjabi 
and oF so^ne of my clever Bengali friends this ejjgiiing.^ I 
thank yqu for your sympathy j; and as one good turn deserves 
Another, 1 j^rondsb not to detain you long. At the outset I 
must ask yoh, my friends, to look upon me not as a stranger, 
as one outside the Ilifidu circle, but as one of yuursclves. 
vSomc of 3'ou may be aware that I have often been described * 
by prominent Hindu jonrnals^^is ' a Hindu/ ‘more than a 
Hiiic\ji/ and sopn; my respected friend of the Indian 
so described me once more only the otli&r day. My 
workf has been mostly for and amongst Hindus^ so inv<cli so 
that Varsi friends at times taunt me with being ahvavs for the 
Hindus. I cannot say w'hethcr my Parsi countrymen are 
ripjit, but it is necessary to ask my Hindu couairvmen to 
note llic impeaclimont, such as it is. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, 
my connection with this movement is not a mattor of yester- 
day' ; it is now nearly fifteen j'ears since I look to study yig 
the social problem in India. (Hear, hear.) And my experi- 
ence is that social progi'css is retarded in this^country mainly 
through ignorance, by ignorance of two kinds, popular ignor- 
ance and official ignorance. With the ^fornief we ^rc 

unhappily but too well acquainted. But of the lattci kiifd 
of ignorance I may venture to gJvc you an instance. I must 
here remind you, gentlemen, lliat I am not a radical or a 
revolutionary worker. You, no doubt, remember that I at 
once witlidrcw some of my proposals last year as soon as they* 
were generally disapproved. Throughout the struggle 1 
have renmined open to correction. So am I now% and so will 
J ever be, provided some sort of action is guaranteed, (Ap- 
plause.) It was in May or June last yeaV, gentlemen, that I 
appealed to Lord Ripoii personally to consiacr the position of. 
wombn in Inditv ‘ (Hear, hear.) His Lordship was then at the 
heightof his popularity with us, and might have «timed an addi* 
tional laurel by taking up my appeal.’ But like a tlioroughly: 
honourable and conscientious statesman,, that he was, 



canfessfed his warij of acqftainiance with tht subject, and 
doubted if Government of Itidia could do anj^thing in ilio 
dircctioifof reform, I put the \^holc question fairly Jbefore him, 
and ufife^liim with all tkc ea^mestness 1 could cifmmand to 
loo\ iiito it. ^over before had*l appealed to man so fLTvently, 
for, gttillcmen, it was to me a matter of life*a<id doalh. (Lou^ 
cheers.) When hard pressed in this manner, hi^i Lordship 
remarked laughingly — My fricnd,*you are leading me into a 
jungli? where the lions may devour ine.^^ This Vas cold 
comfort, but I too5 heart cd' grace and replied somewhat to 
this clTect,: — My Lord, tlierc arc no lions Jin the path^o far 
as I have •able to see. If there is any obstriictioH|''it 

corncs from# a very poor class of animals. But* oven 
if there are lidns in the vva)^^ I am prepared to tejorc 
your Lordship. ^Lct them eat me up, and while they arc cas- 
ing me y^ur Lordship may discrecily retire.’* (Laughler^nd 
cheers.) 'riicgood Marquis laughed at my olfor Ijiarlily, l)iit, 
as miglit the expected, the imj)lied taunt was too much 
fqr a brave-licarlcd aitd generous Knglislunaii, Lord 
Uipon sat up straight in his chair, and said he would fake 
time to consideomy request. This was all tliet I wanted at the 
tim«, and imploring him, by tlie memory of all that he Tiad 
dfjne, ai/i’%ii^jl^lhat ha had siitrercd in doing, fur llie people of 
india^ not to lose sight of the mailer, I retired. Kour days 
after, I again wailed upon Kis Lordship and was greeted with 
the cheering words — Come, Mr. Malabari, we can now discuss 
your subject somcwdiat profitably,/' During the inlcrval^he 
stems /o have consulted his friends and colleagues and to 
have thought over the matter with care. In the courst^ of this 
second interview Lord Ripon rebutted some of my ^views and 
made me see the extreme difficulty of taking action on some 
of my proposals. And thus, in the presence of this most 
virtuous ruler, I had the opportunity of modifying iny views 
and curtailing the ^copc of the proposed &4ion. His*Lord- 
ship then , prom isied to give his best consideration to my 
Notes;* and content: with this, 1 left Simla. In August J.8S4 
Lord .Ripon wrote a most encouraging letter to me* Soon 



after, lie refcri^ed my Notes to th& local Governments^ fof an 
expression of opiiaion from Msprcsciitajtive IIix*diw, On his 
returns to Ivnpflaiid, *iii his adcKcss at the annual mgeiing of 
tiu* NatioiAil Lndiiii Associa.iott, noble ex-Vicjjjitii'*' again 
referred to the subject at JcngAi, and though he Siiil fed^ that 
©overument could not do much in the matter, he had no 
hcsi'ta i >11 iif s»\ving that Government might well guide and^ 
direct publiQ opinion. A^id this is about all tliat wo Itant. 

So gentlemen, for official sympathy. This syrftpathy 

would be much more useful pra*cticallyf if it were corubined 
will) j knowledge^ of the social life of the people generally. 
Fo^', thougli most of the members of GoverUinG\it*vvcre deeply 
ioterdsted in the movement whc?i it was started, not a few of 
them surprised me by saying itat lliey could ftot take part in 
discussing the religious customs of the people. I'he theory 
tha| these customs have any tl.iiig to do witli Hindu^ religion, 
has been successively disproved by Ram iVIohan Roy, 
Vidya^agar Vishnu Shustri, Raghunatli Row, ftaiiade, and 
a host of others, most enlightened Hindu gentlemen, Bralunips 
by l)irtli and training, whose names will ever adorn the pages 
of Indian historyr Far from being religious, ilnfant marriage 
anti enforced widowliof>d arc probably Uie most irreligious 
practices, according to Hindu religioiij* (LotHj^Apflaus^,) 
Let me call your attention, genlJcrnen, io tlie H«nH)lt; 
Mr.^Hunter’s ‘‘ Imperial Gazett(A‘r,’^ Vol. 4, pp, 284-35. In 
this invaluable work Dr. Hunter shows that the domestic 
la^', especially the marriage law of the Hindus, iu the 
post-Puraiiic period (after 800 to 1000 A.D.) is different m < 
essential points from the domestic and especially th^ marriage 
law ill the^ Vedas and the- Grihya-.Suttras. That the degrada- 
tion of women during these 1,500 years proceeded not fr©m 
any legitimate development of Aryan institutions, but from 
tlie commixture of these institutions with baser ones in- 
troduced by su^c^ssive hordes of Sylhic invaders and the 
Naga or aboriginal tribes. Dr. Hunter was go#d enough to 
givc^me some useful information on this point, which* fits in 
w^onderfully with the opinions of the hij^iest Hindu author!- 
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tie^. *Ai)d I anigglad to •be able to tell jwu tliat in the 
forthcomii^g «ditjoa of the Im||>crial Gazcitecr/^ Dr? Hunter 
intcnds^to pursue ihc line of wjsearch to its final j;esu*lt# 

* • » ^ • • 

. • You Itjc^^thcn, my good frjcnds, that the evils are admitted 

oi^aS'l^ hands, and all are anxious to rciAoyc thcm ^ *1110 differ- 
ence of opinion being ciOnfined to as to how to renmve theevifs. " 
Well, gpiitlcmen, popular ignorance is fast giving way to the * 
light, of reason. And official ignorance is yiehling to the 
same beneficent influence. •^\Vc have now arrived at a stage 
when GovcYfiincnt seems to say — Come to ns in rcjisoiiably 
large niimbe^^s, ^and we aroo ready to work^ with an4»fRr you. 
What more can we ex])OCt from Government ? Far be ^t from 
me to suggest ifjvcn the suspicion of Government interference 
of any kind or degree. No, gentlemen, such a ^tnggcslion 
would be inconsistent with my position as one of the staunch- 
est iipluSIdcrs of individual liberty. But at the same *111110 
we know l^y bitter experience of nearly fifty years that indivi- 
dual reformers and even corporate bodies have failed to 
achieve practical good. Arc we in a position to spurn frioiidly 
aidIVom outside? Have we been able to do anything, even in 
social matters, during this hundred years and more wiAout 
the ce-p|iertyioii or the countenance of friends in authority, 
,who alono’^'haye the powder of regiilatiifg the affairs of the 
subjects? Why should wf suspect tliat such aid will dc^jene- 
rate ililo interference ? Are we not strong enough to oppose 
interference? My friends, it is a slave or a coward who 
Jicgins by suspecting the motives of his neighbour. It is a*sin 
to do so. I should Hkc my own countrymen to be more confi- 
dent. Aftd confidence, you know, gentlemen, is a consciousness 
of our oWn strength. Let us avoid suspicion and jealousy, 
and welcome all offers of aid in a frank, manly spirit. But, 
remember, brethren, this is rny pereoiml feeling. If the 
sense of the meeting is against it--[cives of No, ,No] I 
will bow head to you. ^ 

In this spirit I now beg to submit to you a few definite 
proposals formulated in consultation with. Hindu friends,** 
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especially my JriWl the Hon^bie* Mr. ijVladhava Ciownd 
KaiiadeJ whom wc^look upon one of the wisQ?,! ji^^ong our 
wise iveh. « 

' 4 > . K 

Horo Mr. Malnbari sngrpfosfcod tho of the inamagesf^fTe^ agfe«of 

girls at 12, {[rid showed at ^‘onsiderable lonffth that the oldest ahd tli® ^esfc 
SCastras farOnred the 'iiostpoiioment of the m^rria'^e of girls to at ^ast Ifi. 
Ho repoatedly^aeVed if any one at the meeting objected to this limit. There 
was no objection. The other prop^salrthad reference to tho remniTiag^of virgin- * 
widows, widows only in naino, having never been wives. Mr. Malabari ^avo an 
affcciifig picture of widowhood, and tho raoetiug went with him enthusiasti- 
cally in denouncing the evil. Tho tlii^Jl prop(>saf was ns to discouraging 
the marn'age of a girl wdth an elderly man. The audience accepted Mr, 

WalabaiTs^aggosDion heartily in this mattijr, as well as |>n j\uo4}ier important 
poirf, tliat there ought it) be interniarrijigea between closely allieil castes. 
All ihi^Mr. Malabari thought, was for the pcf)plo tp do. But* he nddoTl that 
tho Sta'c, ^00, could do feoniotbing tov^ltirds discouraging those ruinous non- 
Aryan practices and encouraging those individuals who attempted to break 
ftway from their trammels. Among oOier thinirs ho siiggosled thal special 
facilifie# might bo olfored by Ihc SI rtf e to '.iduvvs intending to rowftiri y, tliat 
Oovernment might rogistor all the llcfonn Associations and Soi’ielies in India, 
and thus enable these bodies to enforce thidr i'ij!t‘S practio.allj^^ He looked 
upon this suggestion, which liad come from hip valued fi iend, Mr. Dayarn^ 
QidiAnalof Kurrachoe, as imojcoeptioiiablc. And the meeting viewed it with 
great favour. Another suggestion in regard to infant marriage \vaS» that 
orig^ally made to tho Goveriuriont of Bombay by Mr. Mabip.utnim Kiiprum, 
C.l.B., Rsto enabling Munii ipal and Local J/Oards to fix a limit of age •and 
fainiliarizo tbo masses w^h the idea of gradually raising the* IjjftjiAi^The 
proposal was that Government should bo asked to removo Jho glaring co^lrasic 
oxisliilg betw'con the position of an nncljpste and a nhaste Hindu widow'. 
All those suggestions were favourably received by the raocting, and some of 
them wore promised to bo taken in hand as soon as a working committee 
was formed • 

Mr. Malabari took his seat anftid entbusi.nBtic chock's. Bhai Mian Sftigh pro- 
posed that “ We, the members of tho public moeting assembled a^the Siksha 
Sabha Hall, consisting of representatives of the Anjunian-i- Punjab and its 
affiliated soefoties, the Hindu Sabha, thp Widow Homarriage Asscl^atiou, the 
Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj, the Aror Bans Sabh%, Sri Guru Singh Sabta 
tho Kayasth Si^ha, &Cj, &e., all combined, offer our hearty welcome to Mr, 
Bchramji M, Malabari.” Tim above propozal was seconded by Pundit Jwala 
Butt Petsbad, and wy Unanimously passed. 

Lala Araolak Earn proposed j— •” We are of opinion that 1^ Malabari has 
eamod the lasting gratitude of India by hifit efforts to imjprove tho position of 
women.” He adde<l that though ho differed a li^tle*kiero ami there /from iG. 
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Mnlebai^ in matters ^of dctaif, #io ncvcriholess admirt^ his disinterested 
motives* by which ho was led to sacrifice his time, money and healtA, in order 
to ainelioi«ito tho corlftition bf women in this countrj. 

Lai:* Siirdha Bam seconded^ this proposal, and Lala Bhagn^ Aam warmly • 
snf) ported ’i'fr. 

• • • 

Lala^iaraa Krishna moved tho following resolntioi#: i* 11 is (lih*. MalabariAs} 

present proposals are modcAto and reasonable, aufl wo aro«|)?epared iJb give 
them effort by all means in onr power.” Ho^said that those who thotight that * 
Mr. j^alubari advocated Government inteifercnce were labouring under a 
great mistake. What Mr. Malabari meant w^as Government support, and not 
Government interference. There a wide difft^renec between the two. Ho 
could not r^greo with those who justify Government interference in the case 
of Satd, but <«}ndemp it in the cast? of child -marriage. Accordinj^o his way 
of thinking, tho pernicious custom of child marriage offers much more juSKfica- 
tiori tor State*intorfcrcuco than tho voluntaiy act of ascending the if^sbaiuVs 
funeral pile. 

Dr. Brij Lall Ghoso second od the proposal, and observed that tho stateraonts 
of Mr Miiiabaii ro(piired slight modilieations in matters of detail, acc«p*d#ng to 
tho difference in circumstances in this province. Dewan Narindro Nath and 
Lala Kirpa Ijtam supported tho proposiil. 

• Babu Navina Chandra Rai moved: — ^‘We have every conOdoTye in 
Mr. ilabari’s intentions and acts, and whilst ho is Jiere, w'C propose th.at a 
standing cornmittA) bo formed in connection with the Widow Marriage Society, 
on^he spot, in support of his great uatiorifil movement.” Bhai Jd^ahir 
Singh s^oondej the motion, and a committee w’as accordingly formed, 
ft>nsii>ting ot'‘3!ie representatives of the various societies on tho spot. 

• . 

Munshi Mahomed Hussain obsLWved that the two evil customs confplainod 
of, though opposed to tho injunctions of the Quran Sharif, wore unfortunately 
as mucli prevalent among the Mahonicdans as they w'ore among the Hindus* 
Sheik Kanak Buksh supported Munshi Mahomed Hussain’s observatioiif^ and 
added tAat enforced widowhood led to adultery and infanticide. The former 
Mabomedan gentleman suggested that a few Mahomedans might bo put upon 
the Commiitoe. His suggCsiion was adopted with gi*eat alacrity. Sodhi 
Fofcab Singh said that the peruioious custom of infant maiTiage did not 
obtain in tho teriStorieB of the Amir of Kabul. One Atma was fined Rs. 
by Amir Shere Ali for hdving given his daughter in marriage before she 
attained the age of puberty. Babu Navina Chandra Rai then gave a veiy 
brief account of the widow marriage movement lu the Runjab. Mr«Moharam 
Ali Chisthi and Lala Mungo Mall made speeches ctmdomuing Gbvernment 
jnterfefenco frPmatters purely social. Mr. Malabari corrected thm, rep,eatizig 
that ho did not pray for Government interference of any kind, but for support. 
The meeting dispersed wtth a vote of thanks to the Chairman. * ** 
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"Speech AT *Xgra. 

A largel;^ attcndetl inilneiitial Meeting of ■ tho N tivo oomp^unity of 
Agra, pitjljably# tlio very largest held Jn this town for a public purpose, was 
*boUl in the Victoria College on Thursday, tjho lOfch February 1886, to (■ako'dctivo 
measures to put a stop to the practicti^of infant marriages, ^rho elite of all 
sections of tl*) Native corn nturiity, Hindus and Mahomodans, wore seen^ab this 
•moStiu^. Ther§ wpre* ^fative oHieials of all gr,'^dcs, from the highest to tho 
, lowest, almost aB the Municiiral Commissioners and Honorary Magistrates, 
the principal NaJ;ivc r-epresentaiiwea of all tho different castes, ari.i a very 
large mimbej of College students. Tn addition to this a number of En.-opean 
gentlemen and a lady were also present* iljefctors ofj(?ympathy wore received 
from Mr. R. E. Hamblin, Joint Magistrate Of A^/ra, and Thakur U nirao Singh, 
Rais of ^gra district. « Amoi.gst others present wore : Mr. W. Young, 
C. S., Judge of Agra, Mr. Thomason, Principal, Agra G^dle'go, Mr. Pargiter, 
Priiijfpa^ St. John's College, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, Messj^p Pogostj and 
Martin, Messrs. Parter, Mackintosh, and Smith, Moiilvi Fm kkiddi^^., Sub-Jiidgo, 
llabu Promod^ia Cliaran, .Ttidgo, Small Cau^o C)nrt» Choubo Ram Has. Honorary 
Magistrate, Mnnshi Nand Kishorc, H(»norary Magistrate, Hakim Aulad Ali, 
Honorary Magistrate, Moulvi 3^'arniiuhiin, Rais of Agra, Uakiju v\ul«,ijb Husain, 
Munie?p(fl Commissioner, Master Ainiruddiii, ]\J umcip.'d Commi.ssiuiior. Moulvi 
Ilashmafc Hlhih, Ph'ader of the High Court, Muiiahi 'I’sadiiq llujiiiin, Rais of 
Ofiatia, Sheikh Hisarat Ali, Seth Pit am (•hroni, L ila, ll.irnjxt uin, Rais, Lala 
Dwarka Das, Vakil, Lain Girdhar Lai, Yakll, Muiislu Jagpai Parsliud, Vakil, 
Paiidif Jagau Nath, Habu I’erblia Dial, Mir Qazim Husain, Mirza Alchojrned 
Ali, I’undit Girraj Kishorc, Bibii Janiiia Das Biswas, B.ibu Stfeankar Dial, R. A., 
MirMuhomed Ali, Mr, Muni Dhar, Ue.'id Master, Victoria College, Pundit Ina^ur 
Ponshad, Lala Kanhai Liil, Lala Nihal Chand, Assistatjt Managoi^ H. C.^S, Bank, 
Babu Uma Charan Banerjee, M,A., Secretary to His ftighness iAi*e‘ liSahraja oV 
Dholporo, and others. Mr. W. Young, Judge of Agra, w^as Voted to the cfiair. 
The Chi^rnian. in introducing tho guest of th# evening, Mr. Bchraniji M. Mala- 
bari, expressed his very great plca'^ure at liaving this opportunity of 
publicly evincing his sympathy with .a movement calculated to do immense 
good ^ to India. Mr. Malabari was animated by a noble spirit, and he, 
was posse.ssod by a groat idea which, when carried into practical effect; would 
result in not only social, but also political rogoneration. The natiyes of this 
country, a.s was remarked by Sir Alfred Lyall tho other day at tho Agra 
College, though possessing much intelHgnuce, w'oro wanting in tho^'oughness 
aurlf accuracy, and Mr. Young hoped that movement^ like this would supply 
that defect. He, the Chairman, Imd always taken great interest in these 
matters, and ho felt certain that the seed Sown to-day would result in a rich 
harvest ol^moral unity and social and political activity hitherto lying dormant. 
Mr. Bohrtimji M. Malabari then made a few toucluJig remarks 

I am glad to have this opportunity at last of redeeirfing a 
i^promfee I made to Lala Baij Nath, MuftslflP of Aara, some 
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timt a^o. That ^iitlcmaif will be able to teil you what was 
dune at the jMayonal^Congresstat Bombay Jbr the attainment 
of that*unity of purpose to •which the* worthy. Chairman 
has /ustv^referred. When ta’o years ago, I appealed for 
co-ogeratk)i# in putting a l^top to the evils of Infant 
Marriage and Enforced Widowhood, I was<advised to collect 
,the opinions of representative men in the country# The result 
of this inquiry was more encouraging than 1 had hoped for, 
and ilow comes the time for action to be taken by wiy Hindu 
brethren. •Here I will eon fine my remarks to Infant Mar- 
riage, because the other topic is likely to, cause unnegessary 
irritation. *l'^as!t the gentlemen present if Infant TSiar rmgc 
is not productive of infinitely more harm than •good ? 
What is the cause of the wholesale degeneracy that has 
come over modern India? Some say it is owing to 
material^ impoverishment; others ascribe it to neglect of 
religion, and others still to want of scientific knowledge. 
All these* gentlemen are perhaps equally right. But I 
Uunk that probably the most patent cause of this national 
decjyj^ has been lost sight •of. I refer to Avant of nfbral 
perception, Nbw I must not be niisunderslood to mean, as 
some of my over-educated young friends have misundersfood 
I’ie, ihai* myr,<fountry4nen are an immoral race. Very far from it. 
TThedndians are as moral a people as any on God^s 'earth. 
For instance, as public m6n, our judges and doctors, and 
journalists and school-masters are as morally disposed as Euro- 
peans in the same lines of work. But let us accompj|ny 
them home. What a deplorable difference between the two 
races I Jn ^domestic matters we natives a very faint 

perception of the moral law. I contend that infan^ marriages 
ai^ inconsistetft wri^h a sens6 of nationality, with truepatriol- 
ism. What public spirit is visible amongst us^is, no doubt, 
as indicative of the marveilpus vitality of the nation aS of the 
beneficent infiuenoe of the British rule. Bullion the whole the 
season^of ylfhtb,'the most glorioiis period in the life of jtbe 
individual, as of the Ration, is denied to the Indian undei;this 
custom of mfiint marriages^. Consequently there is so littU 
$9 
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of enterprise ii4 India as comparfcrf with qjhcr countrlcs/> I 
appeal th my hearers most earnestly to discontinue, the prac- 
tice, vt^lucli Jlias nothing to be said for it and everything to be 
said against^ it. 

Tlio Hoaolfitions pasHCcl yerc : — (1) “ That this meeting is of opinioc tjiat 
tlA practice o*t‘ Infant'^l^rriage amongst all claSHoa of the Native oomlrnnnity, 
being prejudioiaH to our beat interests, ought to bo put a stop to by every ^ 
available means.’* « f 

(2) ** That a coinmittoo consisting of the following gentlemen, with power to 
add to thoir nutnbor, be appointed to dei^so mcasu¥‘OS for carrying out ‘the 
first Rosrdutioii: — Mr. W. Young, President ; Mr. H. B. Finlay, Vico-Prosulcot ; 
Babu PAnif da. Cbaran tianerjee ; Moulvi IQariduddin ; Lala Bai^ Nath ; Moulvi 
Maly'mcd Mohsian Khan Ihihadiir ; Munshis Raja Lai ; %hco Narrain ; Nand 
Kiahort^; Jagan Porshad ; (lirclhar Lai ; Dwarka Las ; Choube Ram Dass, Xoiilvi 
Farid uddin, Rais, Agra^ Uakiin AuIad^H; Mniishi Amir l^ddin.” 

• 

(3) “ That the most cordial and sincere iJianks of this meeting and of 
Native community of Agra bo accorded to Mr. Malabari for his inii^livo, zeal, 
and sacfiiico in the matter of social reform.’* 


SPEECH AT .ALIGARH. 


A^mblic meeting of the Hindu inhabitants of Aligarh, of all sections oi^iho 
community, was held at the Sh)ciety’s Booms on the 14th Pebnyiry Z8Jfi, to hear 
Mr. Malabari upon the question of Infant Marriage in India and*'&o cleviso prac- 
tical i^ethoda of co-operation with him. Raja Jaikison Dnsa Bahadur, C.S.l' , was 
voted to tho Chair. Amongst those present at the meeting were Baja Jaikisen 
Lass Bahadur, C.S..I., Baja Har Narayan Singh, Raja Bam Pal Singh, Kumar 
Bonarsi Lass, Kumar Luohmi Narayan, Kumar Parmanand, Thakore Lnohmun. 
Singh, Thakur Hanuinan Singh, Thakur Ram Shar»kur, Thakur Gauri Shankar,* 
aud many others, Pandits, Reises, Pleadera, &c., Baja Ohan Sham SiAgh, Bao 
Karan Singh, Thakur G iirudut Singh and Thakur Govind Singh Sa^db, having 
also expressed themselves as active sympathisers. The Baja Bahadur opened 
proceedings Iry introducing lilr. Malabari jn a brief but a^preciafiVe speeyh. 
lie observed that there was no need of ictroducing it' the public of Aligarh 
or of any part oC Indian gentleman who had been travelling all over the 
continent, like a messenger from God, intent upon redeeming the whole nation. 
Mr. Malhbari, addod^lfo Raja, had l^en spending his strength aDd hi8sub*> 
stance on freeing the Hindu race from the , tyranny jpf an i^'vT custom, and 
the least that the suffering oommunitj should do was to aid Ms noble efforts 
« practically. Mr. Malabari had been flying across, thousands of ^£l#s 
earnest and intelligent co-operation. The Baifl felt ahve thMi! the liindsfB. bC 
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AU§arli'' would give ^im such eftipport, together with •thoir most grateful 
thanks.* Wi^ t^ese remarks Baja Jai^son Dass Icft^hia honoui'(ftl friend to 
explain himself. MA Malahari then i^ddrcssed ilio diuoeting in tlfe following 
mar^ier : — 4 • ^ 

• * . * V 

ClAtlrman, Pandits, R:eiscs,aiic^cntlcineii(if Aiigarb, 
— As*I told you, l?tat night, I have come hfei'e, no^fo speak But. 
to listen, not to dictate my own terms to you, bift to siibndt to • 
your dictation. 1 have given, you s^^cll time as i could si)arc 
to consider the matter. Is Infant Marriage an ^^vil ? You 
have a5.surbd me unanimoifsly, and unanimously you are 
assiiriug.me even now, that it is an evil, tlaat it is a^tiie root 
of many cvTls^ aiM that it should be put a stop to. Now, gen- 
tlemen, this admission is a great gain to the cause. *1 will, 
therefore, dismiss this point after telling yon what ;^ou scarce- 
ly need being told — that premature marriages have been the 
ruinof tj^e race, pliysictfilly, intellectually, and spirituallv-wthat 
they arc making us less and less fit every day for the duties of 
modern liJb. As individuals and as a nation we have lost 
almost everything worth having under the operation of this 
.,ciist^)in, Wc have suffered in public spirit under a series of 
domestic afflictions entailed by the practice; wc have beepme . 
strangers to pluck and enterprise of most kinds; in a word, we 
!«ive vfeiy ^Ifearly dost the power of action, certainly of 
‘self-action. How, otherwise, could we account foj our 
present position ? We ha^ had to make room for stronger 
and more united nations from abroaxi. Thus, masters have 
become servants and great thinkers have become sruall, 
very small speculators. I^ok at our-Mahomedan brcthrcji*. 
There w^s a tkire, and not so long ago, when I thought that 
the Hindus were far ahead of tlie Mahomedans. I b^ve had to 
change my opiuion^since. And never before was I so confinfi- 
ed in my opinion as yesterday when I saj; for ^ne hour by 
the side of thast vetera^tl educationalist and intrepid reformer, 
Sayad Ahmed'Khan, listening to the speeclits of some* of the 
young.^Mah8fnedans returlied from England, in whose honour 
vvas. organized that ct^husiastic demons! ration, W hen wi^ y ovt^ 
Hindus go in numberi to Europe and America^ to l>ring 



to the old world*the sclejices and afts of modern civilizatidh ? 
When will you go to^China, tor Australia), to tjiie trade coasts of 
Africaatnd elccwhcrc, for purposes of colonization or commerce ? 

I repeat tRe Mahomcdaiis arc# leaving you behii^ oA t)ie 
highways 9f life, so to|ay. Wli^ ?— because they rfrergencjrally 
, frfee from *yiose scfcial trammels under which you havb been 
groaning for tenturies. Far be it from me to exalt one nation , 
at the expense of another. • I am bound to the Hindus by lies 
of lifelon^gratitiide. To the Mahomedans I am bound by 
equally strong ties — those of close? personal association. But 
after alj, Jiidia belosigs to the Hindus. The Hindu community 
is tl^ mother of all the iridian communities. ^Aitd^t has often 
occiiriijfed to me, gentlemen, that if the dilferent natioiiabtics 
are to rise^ they can do so best Vith the rise of the motlier 
nation. You may call this a theory, a mere whim — with me 
it has J)een a deep-rooted principle. Riglitly or wrongly I 
have always worked, and worked all along the line, upon this 
principle. • 

But I must not prolong tliis digression. You say you are 
prepared to discourage the practice of infant mawiages^ buU 
are Dowerlcss to do so. I fully appreciate wf^at our friend, 
Dr. Mul raj, said last night in the bitterness of despair — 
profess to do everything, but can do n<»thing.*'« same 
evening a venerable Pandit assured me in the presence ofilaja* 
Jaikisen Dass and others that practical reform in the matter is 
impossible without raja^a sahela in some form— that is, 
wirfiout the moral support of the State. This has been the 
experience of the strongest and most earnest Hindu workers. 
But on that point, which has now become the cr»^of#he whole 
question, I^can offer no opinion of my own beyond tjiis — that 
there is urgent and vital necessity for actiotf; That infi^nt 
marriages arp no only not sanctioned by our l>nt 

are actually interdicted by thorn, and th&t. nit that we *bave to 
do, now that we fecognize th^ evil,. fe to follow the teadMngv^ 
our shattras more faithfully, Lef me nji^. 

.brethren of Aligarh, to be 
t(j^your best reason.' I ask yon to. be 
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last night many oS you told^mc that the miniinam marriageable 
age forou¥ girls^shoujil be fixtd at 14. fTliere were some 
amongst you, including two Earned Pandits, who were for 
IQ. were four or*five of you, however, who*tliought .12* 

Hijgjit do«to'*begin with. Wefl, my friends, 1 am content with 
the lowest minimum. Give it me unanintously, ^and Pll 4)e . 

^ well content. I have not come here to appeal to*your feelings. • 
All that I ask you is to exercise your jiidgmont. Exercise 
your judgment, dear friends, and may Heaven 'guide it to a 
righteous conclusion!” (Lo&d and prolonged cheers.) 

After a ttranslatioTi of Mr. Ma)abari*s speech T)y Kumar Pai'inar^ndi and 
aftor a few qn^sfiloniJfroni some of the gentlomcgi prosont. it was jjroposod by 
Pandit Meherchand and seconded by Pandit Bliaimva Dutt — tb^t ^ The 
custom of infant jnarriago is contrary to reason and to the present •oiroum- 
stances of the country, and must be stopped by tlio different oas^jbes by every 
means possible, if need bo, with the snpi>ort of the Govcrninont.*' The propo- 
sition was^formally submitted to the meeting in KnglUh and in Hindi, ar^d was 
carried unanimously, * 

The Bccouj} proposition ran thus: — **That the maniago- of young girls with 
old men be strictly proliibitod.” This was proposed by Pandit Natburam, who 
addressed the mooting in Hindi, quoting Jihlo7:a after shloka in support^of his 
- viewj. Pandit Nathuram’s eloquent address, full of learned citations, produced 
a great effect on t(|e meeting. And he was loudly and repeatedly cheered as 
be-spoke about tho valuo of solf-sacrifico with special referonce tff Mr. 
M.'ilabari, whoiji he likened to one of tho Kisliis of old, and so ho exhorted 
ISs anclienc^ to follow fho example. Tlio proposition was seconded by Babn 
*Goai*Ballabsahe aM was carried unanimously. ^ 

The third proposition, moved Kumar Luohmi Kurayan and seconded by 
Pandit Kaniah Lai, was carried by acclamation. It ran thus : — “ That a 
working committee of diffei'ent castes be formed on the spot to co-operate 

iwith Mr. Behramji M. Malabar! to whom tho Hindu community bwea 

an imrd^nse de^ of gratitude.*’ ' 

• SPEECH AT LUCKNOW. 

The following notice was issued on the lOtb February 1886. by Baza Hnsain 
' Pi^ident of the^ifk-LAum Association, Pandit Pvan Nath, SoCretnly, 
ielssb Tebaib, and Babn Bhpban Mohan Roy, Secretary, ^ udhia ^rahmo Sama j 
' V A. public niiecting of the inhabitants and residents of the City of Lucknow . 
^11 hoheldai^ theK^ar Bagh, Baindarir on Wedhyday, the 17th instant, 
at 6 p.M«„^to ^ii^cdine Mr. B. M.,M^abar] pf *' Bombay, the illustrious promoter 
of Worms in 'India, and to devise means for an organization' here, 
hairing for ite dbjeqtB the^boUiion of infant marriages and the^ promold^^ of 

country.” * * 
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A similar notice yas also issued by ParMlit Sri Kis^en and Miinslfi liaval 
Kihhor, t\A> of tho foremost citizens of Lucknow. As adyeryset^ the^meting 
took placemen the 17fli justant. Dr. W. Duthoit, D.Cflj., Judicial Commis- 
sioner, 0udh, Was good enough^to take the chair, and amongst those pi^seni 
wetfc observed the following : — Bai Na«ayan •Dass, the Bev. C. B<^e» 

Sheik ^za Hussain, Sheik Anayat UlleA, Baba Banipal Chakfrb^tty, Muusbi 
Njjval Kisholfc Pandit S^y^fln Narayan, Pandit Prou Nath, Mr. Gauga, Prasad 
Varma, Mr. Assnash Chunder Chose, Mr. Bepin iitohari Bose, M.A., Pandit Sri 
Ki seen, and many others. Honorary Magistrates, .Municipal Commissioners,/ 
Keisos, Pleaders, •graduates, and 6olloge sludenta. * 

J)r. Duthoft liefng indisposed, Rai Narayan Dass was called upon to com- 
mence the proceedings. He did so in a brkS* speech, inferring to Mr. Malabari’s 
work in the highest tornis and roqncsting the audience to give him every 
possible ^ attention. Tlfo Rai at the siieio time hop^d yni4 Government 
iiite^i^'roncc might be avortect in such a matter, and trusted to the good sense 
and pubtic spirit of the inhabitants of Lucknow. As to the ii^ent noc^saity 
of reform in our marriage practices the ^leaker thought there could Oo no two 
opinions. * 

Mr. Malabari then spoke as follows : — 

• • • . 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of Lucknow, — 1 have come to 

you for a little business, as you are aware. And as I«oine for it 
ail the way from Bombay, I think you will give me credit fou 
expecting that the business will be done. It is more your own 
business, gentlemen, than mine. I look uponfmyself only as 
a huhiblc instrument in the hands of Providence for a catise 
the success of wliich is, in my judgment^ an ab^c^Jirtcr and 
vital necessity, 1 stand before you as a mere interpreter of* 
the wisdom of ancient India as Sppreciated by* the most 
thoughtful of our countrymen in tlie present day. 'Phe object of 
my jnission is nothing new, nothing strange. Infant Marriage 
has been generally recognized as an unmitigated eWl. It* 
weakens our physical capacity and interferes sadly J^^ith our 
intellectual and spiritual development. It has almost de- 
st|*oyed our powers of cohesion ancf organizati#n* You al»o 
know, gentlemen, that Infant Marriage is nowhere sanctioned 
in our shastras^ nor can it be approved by common sense 
amongSt any comcdlinity of men. Infant Marriage is more ot 
a fashion than anything else. How is it, then> tkht knowing 
it to be an uiimixed evil, at any rate as vastly more harmful 
'*than\>eneficial to the race, we have npt yA a^ie ta^sbaka. 



it oft'?*Siirclyj w%are not'stich a nation of suicides. Wc have 
tried, we a*’e »tiH trying, to getgrid of the •vil. Efforts have 
been made since the time of Akbar to puf down bifanl^ Mar- 
riage®aii(^its attendant evils. # Those early efforts, %nore or lass 
spasjiiodiq, l«ad not the slightelt effect on society. Undar the 
prSserit rule, with its marvellous capacity «tt> evolve order aftd 
^system, more seriops and more strermous cffbfts have *bcen 
put forth now nearly for a century? But the custom is just 
wherd it was before the British came to India, in some parts 
of the country morc&ggravafed and intensified. The thing has 
grown up a fashion, as .1 told you. Individuals liave failed to 
cope with 'it ) has defictl corporate action itself. V^liat 
appeared to*be success at times has been swamped by the tide 
of reaction. There can be n^ stability in spasmodic efforts; 
they often end in discredit to the cause and disaster to its 
advocates. The fact is wc have never been able to help oursijlves 
effectively in the matter. The wisest and the strongest amongst 
us, Brahimns like Ragoonath Row and Ranade, for instance, 
Urahniins like Vidiasagar and Marlava Rao, have had, 
after prolonged struggles, to appeal for extraneous* aid 
— to be savc«l from themselves. But not a few of the 
prc«ent generation seem to be disinclined to profit by the 
e^pcp'ieiioe ^ theit> predecessors. They think, and rightly* 
%hat Alley are not bou.id to abide by the decision of others in 
such a matter. They will fl'y the thing for themselves. Now, 
I cannot help admiring this spirit. So long as this self- 
respecting zeal remains among our youth, so long may ,we 
Tiope for iKittcr things. 

But le^us see, gentlemen, what arc the weapons with which 
wc prop(||se fighting the custom which has laughed at the efforts 
ofnnteliectual giants ? Remember, my friends, that men wIpo 
could build up a new Church for*India have practically failed 
to demolish this cuatoiti. Well, education, ^ou say, should be 
our main support* Nothing could be stivinger or a more 
legitimate fapport to lean upotu But what is the state of 
education in the country? Is there anything like a reasonjible, 
an appreciable slmtlaVity between the educational acquireineiUs 
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of our boys aifd girls ? See hoW^ unequal is the standffrd. 

That standard wiW never be the same. I believe* nor is such 
equaliigr or. identity at. all desirable. But surely we iqust 
have some *intellectual sytnpatlcy between the sexeo for the 
rcconatruqtion of the domestic dbric in the manner “proyosed 
b^ advocates of ’eftiication as the only i’emedy for the evil. 
Speaking as *a practical man I find male education itself more ^ 
as retarding than facilitating social contentment. For whereas, 
if both sexes were to remain in jgnorance, there would be 
some chance of their pulling together- happily in life, the 
chanceft become sntailer as one of ^thc sexes keeps, advancing 
rap^ly and the other generally lagging behind. I do not, of 
course, imply that the education of our young mefi shoufd be 
suspended till female education has been brought up to 
something like the same level. No ; that would be foolish 
and*mischievous. My only object i» putting the ma.ier thus 
before you is to demonstrate what is to iny mind a serious 
difficulty in the way of timely reform. For this purpose it 
wilUnevcr do, 1 contend, to trust ciuircly or even mainly to a 
spread of education in the country. ^ 

V^eare then asked to look upon Female Education hs a 
specific. Female Education is undoubtedly on* oof f he »boa 
remt^es at hand. But, as I will presently show, ?t is by no tA\;ans 
a panacea. For instance, what is tft’e state of Female Educa* 
tion, so called, in your own provinces ? I am not quite sure, 
hut scarcely 1 girl out of 200 girls of school-going age 
actually goes to school. What do you think ‘ of that, my 
friends? And listen — if we take the total female popular- 
tion of thp North-Western Province* in.to account,! stsafeely 
one female out of 600 knows reading and ttjriting. Further;, if * 
we confine oprselves to the tetal Hindu population onjy ^there 

are the Europeans, Eurasians, Mahomedans; Brahlrtpg,,!^.,) 

the proportion •o'nld not possibly ; be, better, thah,:|:"tb.^ 
Gentleiiiea of Lucknow,, do you' intend 
this, wonderfully well-spread Female 
liope? (No, No.) A»d let me 4sit you 



talic oT* Female SdiicatioV when girls have tm be withdrawn 
from school sbefore 10-11? (lA. long pause.) My friends. 
Female* Education is at bcs% an idea;*ln£Eint Maru%ge is a 
iiar<i»criwl fact. (Applause.)^ The idea of Femala Eduxsation* 
is* radically sneonsistent with flic piactice of Tnfant Masriage* 
(IToud applause.) It is all very well for European friends«to ^ 
lay so much stress on*Fenialc Education. Y(07^•l?how better. , 
you ara boiuid to act more sensibly# (Cheers.) Do not, I beg, 
mistadcc the end for the moans. (Loud cheers.) • 

• •• 

I hope, genilepien, 1 have succeeded to some extent in 
laying bArc^ the idols ofeli^ that liave bc&i perhape t6o long 
worshipped by some of our '•entimcntal reformers. 
ward you ^g.ynst this amiable creed, which teaches you to 
trust to some dimly discernible force that has to be«gcnevatcd 
tjy some other more dimly discernible self-created cause, in 
the rerwete future, when you and I and the scnti#nAital 
philanthropists will have gone to out rest and to oiir account, 
shirking what appears to me to be an obiious duty for each 
«ne of us individually. Go into t:onimittce this very evcjiing 
anddtry to find out practical remedies. Make some bandobast 
amongst youi?elves to work out the problem honx^ly. 
OtBerwisc you have a poor look-out, my friends, I cannot 
venture €o '■^ay exactly what your future will be under this 
grieifous systeiA of baby marriages. I am speaking t« you 
under great restraint, imposed by ray unfortunate position 
and by friends for whom I cannot but feel a real respect. I 
yish I were a Hindu— then I could have spoken to you ntbre 
freely-* But this at least I must say in conclusion, Uiat if you 
eoatlnite tmueh longer to be the slaves of Infant Marriage, 
you viriil esease to be men, you will cease to be a nation, you 
will cease to Arjfps worthy the naine. (Cheers.) * 

tt Thus preposed by AM Ksnvyan Bass Babador socemded by Pandit 
tiki Siabea that ^*tHs meeting accords a cordial agloome to Mn B. M. 
KaHabaM to records its sense of high appronation of hjs noble, 

egertioni in the oaase of social reform In India.** 
Both seeoaderapoho wanttly to the BesolnUoin, whidi Was o^ed 
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Tiio second Resol^ion was proposed by PaswJit Pran Nath, seconded by IS^xiu- 
shi Naval Cishor, and supported by Sheik Baiza Hussain. It ran ihuse *Tbat 
this meeting is stron^y^of opinion that the cussom o^ lutaiif Mj^rriogo is 
n cursofto lu^ia and is productive of* manifold evils to socicly, and that 

* inuuediato stef>s should bo taken by al^ rightethinkiug men in Opdh ffor its 
abolitic^i with such moral support of ties State us they doeu^gn^ssary, atid 
th^ meeting* Jp further jjf ^ipinion that unequal marriages in point <€ #^ge 

* shonl(lbo equally discouraged^*’ Pandit Pran K^h and Mnnshi Naval Kishor 

* spoke at some * length in favour of this Bosolution, which \\ as carried ^ 

unanimously. • • • 

The IhirdlJcsolation, for the formation of a strong committee from aAongst 
the different Assooiat ions in Oudh, w«s pc*potod by ^abn Bopin Behari Bose> 
M.A., and seconded by ^andil Sh^ani Naiayan. The vett'ran Pandit addressed 
himself rt> tbo BeKolution in a rehemont spj'cch, denouncing ^ infant* itiarriagos 
froTulteoveral points of view. No one cared for Govern nicnt intorferonco, ho 
said ; Ait there W4*ro many ways in \^liich the Govornmont vould help iho 
suffering r i»M»na'.ity In its own intoreStgis aUo in the inton'^t of Govern- 
inerii ii&elf. •The Paudii spoke from pi rw nal e\pciicuce, which v\ ir th d yi»nng 
men of tlio age -vvero in a inWi'ijible wa^ ^diysically and otherwise Was not 
swh Qo'oriimcut as ours, which did i%o mocii lor us inevevv direci*^ n, bound 
in honour to como to our resouo 1^ Mr. Slijam Narnyan was loudly and ropcat- 

odly choored in iho course of his addio^ s in ilindublaiu. ' 

✓ 

• SPEECH AT ALLAHABAD. 

Affonforence of many of tho leading Hindu rciircsontatives of Allahabad 
was hold at tlio Kayasfcha Shabi Hall on tbo 1 9th Pobruary ISSO hear ‘Mr 
Malabnri upon the subject of Infant Mamages .^nd to ewip' prnctic^l 
measuves for the supprcs&ion of the custom. Amongst thotoC present wore 
ShaslAs, PnniUtH, Municipal Commissioner'!, Vrofossors, Pioadors, Ac. Tho 
following names nia^ bo noted down — Pandit Adityaram Bh attach aryajii 
M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Muir Central College, Babu Chum Chuudor 
Mit^r, Sr. Vice-Chairman, Municipal Board, Pandit Govind Bao Corny, Mun- 
shi Jwala Prasad, Senior Govornmont Plciulor, High Court, Noi^h-Wcst 
Provinces, Pundit Nnnda Lai, Vakil, High Court, Munshi Kashi Prasad, Vakil 
and Muuicipal Commissioner, Pandit liukslimi Namiyan Vyns, President, 
Hindu Saraaj, Mr. B, N. Banorji, Municipal Commissioner, Dr. A» p. Banerji, 
Municipal Commissioner, Dr. N. Odhedor, Kumar S'lira Nath Siiika, 
Barrister-atJ^atv, Thakur Maliabir Prasad, Honorary ^Magistrate, Babu Siial 
Prasad Chatter]!, VakU, Honorary Magistrate and Vice-Chaufman, District 
Board, B^bu ^loshi Bhugfian Chatterji, B.A., Babu Taraptasad, M.A., Babu 
Batan Chand, B.A*, ^fllkilt High Opurt, XAla CHrdhari frfil, B,A., Pandit ICarta 
Kisben, B.A., Pandit Budri D^tt Joshi, Pandit Harl Badl^Pan^, 

Pandit Balam Bhutta' Shastri» Pandit' Bamprafanta "Aohary^ ^ 
••HabiUUlla, Bafristw-at-JCiawi Mr, B/ 0« 



Pjnuad, Yiqp-Chairmiy^> TheosopMcal Society, Baba ^hc^a Nath Ohatterjii 
Soorota^, TJioo^phical Society, Balm Rain Das Ghakrabatt^, Vakil, 
Pandit M«.(Ian Moh^i, B.A., Pandit Jai Gobiiicl^ Koad Fandj^, Govern- 
men4 High ScIjooI, Pandit Suraja Prasad, Babn Nand Lai* Ghos^ of tlie 
Indian Uritdb^y and others. Ki:ftnar Skiva Nath Siuha proposed k>hai Profcsacr 
Adityai'am Bha^tacharyaji do take th#Chair. On Dr. Banerji sooond^g the 
pro5>osp# Pandit Adityaram took the Chair, an(l*b^gan by si^^ng that t]|^o 
Kumar's kind proposal was a«surprise Lo him. That lie was jioiaonly uji^fit to 
* introdnco a gentloman like Mr. M!!ilabari to such an andicuoO, but that he 
thought liTmsolf unlit even to bo introduced iJJr Mr, Malabari.* However, the 
bubjort was of such pressing nnporiance, and there was so muck woik to do 
that evening, that ho woiftd not stitel upon ceremony, but at onco request 
Mr. Malabnri to enlighten tlic meLiing upon tho gieat iimblom to tlio solution 
of wdiicJi lus flitted friend was <‘ontiibu( mg so mdloi iaflj. 

Mr^Malabai;; thereupon addressed tho meeting thus — 

“We have hot mot hero, aieiilli*inou ol Allahabadj to talk 
about this qiiostion, hut, as our learned Cliairmaif ‘=»ugoests, 
to do soijic practical work with regard lo il, iVnd ytit it^hus 
once more fallen to my lot to bogin with talk and with talU only. 
I am,* ho^*ever, assured that this (k>nfercnce will not ri'>e 
iictore doing some bolid w'ork. And work bcMUg our principal 
object, ni be as brief ao pobsihle tlu'^ evening. To •bay, 
gentlemen, th» infant marriages are a curse lo India, our 
havd-hcaded friends at Lucknow declared the other •Bay, 
^Kould bo a, '•mere Iruiiiu. This scourge of child marriages 
•has afflicted oiw race for centuries and in a variety of ways. 
Not the least amongst its^baiicful consequences the efistom 
gives rise to virgin widowhood. Infaiii marriage is admittedly 
a great evil. No one in his senses pretends to dispute tlic 
proposwtion. The only difference of opinion that can exist as 
regards J:his wretched fasliiou is how to put a stojj to it. 
How indeed? Well, many men many minds, lint let us 
hare consult anly those minds that arc worth *consultii:^. 
There are three fat^ourite methods suggested by a not incon- 
siderable body of our educated men— Education ; II. 
Female Education ; HI, the setting of exaifiglcs. * lMic»former 
two retnedivii had Rn opportunity of examining day before 
yesterday at Lucknow** To you to-day I will only say that 
education is too unequal between the sexes to be of inuch* 
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avail in the n^r^future. Female*^ e4ucatipn is anewe]f{ent 
means. « But^ reaUy^ is it thejaxeans, is it the j^est means to 
the end in view ? How can wq talk of femalh edueatK)n when 
our giS.ds age, as a rule^ married off^too early to obtaii^*any 
real education at all ? Are woT honest in talkiE^^ Femftle 
il^ucatiofi, and In^aift Marriages in the same breathy? 
my mind, ^iptlemen, the coupling of 4he two phrases is like 
moeking all hopes of pt^tical reform, every po8si|;»ility oP 
progress.^ (Cheers.) f 

Along with education we arc/advisedeto havx5 tracts and 
pamphlets and Ic^cturcs and missionary tours. Excellent 
suggesliiOBs. Let us have all these good thipgs»; tfie more the 
But, my friends, •x&am arc you going to lecture 
and write tracts and pamphlets ^ for ? — not to ask you about 
organization and the sinews of war. And how much do you 
expect from prematurely married missionaries ?— granting, 
for argument's sake, that you will have volunteers* for the 
asking, and that caste and locality and language will not 
stand in the way of success. God forbid that I should make 
light of your remedies. They have their value, and I thin£ 


1 have contributed niy mite to each one of tl^se methods of 
wojAe. But at the same time, I must beg of you, gentlen^on, 
not to make too much of these auxiliary, these subsidianr 
methods. Do not mistake ends for means, hiy friends., 
.Tracts and pamphlets and tectui^s and missionary tours — 
organized eSbrts, in short, — will be best available then and 
then only, when women in India arc able to co-operate witli 
meft in this cause. (Cheers.) And this co-operation is im« 
possible (and with it every feu^n of national progress) so long 
as we stick to this suicidal practice cd* in&nt n^rriagea* 


(Loud cheers^ Yes, gentlemen, is there, much , 0)1^0 

l^tween suiiBt§<^,ari 4 ;hifaut/;|nam ther^ I 

the* balance Irieliwis ia ife^our pf the. former erim^vv 
hear.)* And sttp^i^ing rnbmeut 
othLcr means^ 'Suggi^t^. 

Tuture,i,are:we; to;do 
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th^nat’on has been grierdusly oppressed fd!- ^ntnries. How 
long i!i this ^oppression to lut ? Haye^ we not *suiFered 
enoagh*-have not*fallen BVimciently lew ? Do net wrong 
mefsiy friends, by mist^kin^this persistence for sp^ics^of 
sdlfish iinJpo(ience. I am eve% ready to. work and content to 
wait? , But we have waited too long air Ak<Jy^ and J* hold il^ a 
sin to wait longer, under the altered circumstjiAces 'of the 
’ country^ Under a settled Goveny^nent like tins it is more 
thanisver necessary to discard a custom which haiylicaps the 
people and keeps them dowtt in almost every concern of life. 
(Hear, hear.) , ^ 

Now conte wcvto the setting of practical examj^es. ;j’his 
is a.remedjt worth trying. Let leadeis oi the coinmuivity set 
concrete exanjples, and the paoplc are sure to follow.* The 
progress will, no doubt, be slow, in India much slo»9cr than in 
any other country ; but it will be sure nevertheless. ( Hjjar.) 
Let every Hindu father say he will not marry bis da’ughtcr 
under 12* and the thing is done so far as ho is concerned. 
He has done bis duty manfully. If a few lathers set this 
example in every town, the iuture of the people may be tkken 
as ifssurcd. Qastc may oppose the movement and ex-commu- 
niqpte its promoters. But if these latter stand lirm, ifaste 
may find,he«self an outcast in the long run. But let the 
.prat^tical refojgncr ask himself— “is this possible for me to 
do ?— is it desirable in mp own interest and of socicity at 
large?” I am very doubtful about it, gentlemen. Indivi- 
duals have made the attempt and have been crushed undc{ it. 
fl?hey Jrtive failed invariably, within my experience ; and what 
is worse, they have discredited the cause and thrown it b^ck 
for long.* Why? "Becaase they attempted mSre than human 
bpings hould^do undor the circumstances. (Hear, heai;) 
Those who have tHe slightest acquaintance with the inner life 
of the Hindu— of hk joint family system,* his feverence for 
eldefs* regard for relations and^' connection! of all 

degrees— siiill undennwd me without any further explanation^ 
^hey^l agree with me in thinking that so long os society ill 
vbat*U is, it ifrill be«U but impossible fot im* 
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individual refonmer t6 set the cxaftnple. I^say it is unjust to 
him aiid^inexpcdiefit on publije grounds to insist cupoii this 
course|,a# tlup only fefisiblc one, « ^ 

•What, th«;n, are we to do? Well, gentlemen, I wilj[.^ot*kefp 
you waiting long, e^ecially sBs most of you sdl?ir>- to jliavc 
. aifticipatcdr me. «Iiet us make persistent and organized cfdbrts. 
, Let us have committees on which every considerable section 
of the community is reprtjsented by its leaders. Lfct these 
representaitives be honest, earnest workers. Let these* men 
devise practical methods — leettffes, paftphlets, missionary 
tours, yith all my heart ; let them fix a minimum limit of age 
for ^he fprl; let them take a pledge to this df(5ct, and let 
them ^sk the Government to enable them to enforce^ the 
pledge upon themselves, so as tc^bc above the cohtrol of foolish 
women ancl selfish priests. (Hear.) Let them arrange among 
theipselves that an infant marriage, which is neither f\^$anskar 
(sacrament) nor a karar (legal contract) shall not be recognized 
as such by the Court of law in case of dispute, • Let them 
make adequate provision for the victims of infant marriages, 
especially for the girl whom they arc so anxious to condemn to 
perpetual widowhood. This may put achcckftipon extrava- 
gant in many ways. If parents insist upon marrying infai?ts, 
are they not bound legally as well as morality to tlie consi^- 
quences? (Hear, hear.) Let the committees ask Governv^ent* 
to raise the age for consuinmatiotf. In short, it is open to 
these representative Committees to try the educational test, 
the^ municipal test, the service test, and a number of social 
tests which will suggest themselves to practical nifn the*^ 
miqute they sit down with a will to work. (Hear, hear.) The 
Committees will be the Punchaj'ets of old^^ capable of uniform 
action witlldut which you must expect reiults fo speak 
of.. Thus, you see, gentlemen, I am iiking you to!, 
nineteen-twentietlis* of the wSrk yourselves. But there' is the 
remaining one-twi^fltietb, essential to the success ^ the. citufse, 
which must come from elsewhere, dentlemeny 1 
thrust this view uppn yop. I mysielf ^ 

•*For femr long years I 
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Bijt the moi’e I studied th<i problem, the ribarer was I driven 
to the tonclus^on arrived at by Ilagoonath Row and«Ranade« 
Two years ago,*after*raore tlj^ii ten yeans of study and after 
fout'^ears of struggle to^escape this conviction, I /bund^iyself# 
af last coiwijiced of the sounc^iess of that view. 5?he position 
is *Evcry nation has its marriage Jaw. So have you— 

or rather you had your*marriage law when you wcae a nation — 
the wisest law yet devised by human intellect. I am referring,^ 
of course, to the law of Manu. (Cheers.) Well, ‘gentlemen, in 
an evil hour you dc^iarted fjpni that law — perhaps you were 
forced by the then existing circumstances to depart from the 
law. adverse circwmstances ceased to opersfte long 

since, but the departure has grown wider with the Ipi^lie of 
timc;^ with results which no^Arya can contemplate without 
anguish. Well, gentlemen, the conscience of the nation, such 
as it is, has awakened to the necessity of immediately going 
back to Ihe old law. But it cannot go back in a body wiflioiit 
some aid^from the Government which can best guide and 
direct its steps, whicli alone can regulate its action. 

Why hesitate to utilize this bcncKccnt agency ? Beoause 
we •are reini^y:lcd, it is a foreign agency. In that case 
gentlemen, is not the agency of God a foreign agency ? 4Iere 
we have, a number of educated men telling us that if the 
, Srov^ernment v^ere^thoir own, they would gladly avail them- 
selves of its regulating ^^uthority. (I trust some (ff our 
enlightened Native Princes will take the hint.) So it ig 
because we are under a foreign rule that wc declijie to reform 
•ourselyes. Good. And what do those mad men, Ranade 
and Ragoonath Row, wdsh this alien Government to do ? 
To help*you, at your instance and with yqtir consent, to go 
b^ck tdyoiu;own. (Loud cinders.) This is thfe head and 
front of their qffeftce. You would gladly have this form* of 
co-operation from yeur own Gdfernment? , Buft because the 
country happens to be entrusted to aiA alien power — which is 
likely to ^main here as long, as, say, iniant marriages ai^ 
In<iia-r-Jl)ecause of this circumstance alone^ you 
^ ^ you, cannot do without- YOn.itfe* 
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anxious to improVe ; some friendly impulse from outside is 
indispeAsable to, your improvement; and styi you go on 
arguing <»in a circle<’and putting off the realization of your 
* oheris^ned ](iope. My friends, this \s sheer wantonnessu As 
I said before, you are flying in /"he faceof,Provid(?riee. (Hear.) 
A? wojl rfay you s^Ho God Almighty, Go away, wa 'don’t 
want? providential interference; we aie B* A/s and M. A.’s. 
(Laughter.) ^ We have regd Bentham and Buckle, have you 
read Mill, find Spencer ? Go away, we •will commit suicide, 
and you shall not save us. Who i*re you ?i — You are not we !” 
(Cheers and applajiise.) Gcntlempn, one of you was telling 
me last rr?ght that this attitude ol mind jnight ni>;)ly intel- 
lect'aal, emancipation.’’ And he quoted high authority for 
the purpose. I cannot say if tli^s opinion is largely shari^d in 
the North««West Provinces. But one thing I may venture to 
assert — that in fathering such an opinion upon the gentleman 
whose 'respected name was mentioned last night, our friend 
did injustice to that gentleman, to myself, to the idf|*a convey^ 
ed by the words intellectual emancipation” and to the cause 
whioh is equally dear to us all. (Cheers.) Such an attitude 
docs not betoken intellectual emancipation, \^ut perhaps in- 
tell^srtual emasculatio. 1 . It implies want of that rob,pst 
masculine sense of confidence which I long to se/> rqvived in 
our countrymen. (Hear, hear.) It will be .better for you 
and for others, my friends, if yeu begin with confidence, 
instead of distrust. Suspect no one till you have cause to do 
so. Fear nothing if you have truth on your side. Work on 
with truth as your guide, and you will succeed in spite of the 
whole worlds (Load cheers.) Gentlemeti of Allahablad, 1 

will not detain yojp any longer.^* 

• ¥ 

Manshi KssHi Prasad, before proposing the first Besolution, hrieSy 
iiantlittod Mr. HaUbari’s speeob, alter which ho addro^ssed the meeting on hia 
own aoocnmt* The MnnShl Babob with great energy, denonneho^ infant 
marriagej from evwy ^qceiva^?!® point of view, anch tracing to them the 
present degradation ofSir noble race. He passed some scathing on the 

apathy ol bis eotuittymen, ahd held them responsible for rpin of 
oonntry. Mr. ICaSbi Prasad’s hnmorooa remarks madt Ital 
etmartay, ks ha deaodbed the ladicroas ceremony of 
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htfUtnriied npon thc» fiercely ikying, “ Why do yon IjWgli ?— there is good 
reason' to ah^d *^ar8 of blood oyer thee^ misfortunes.”^ In this strain he spoke 
for a feVf minntes, tfolding^ the andievee spolhbound. The apeakor’s ref 01*01106 
to condition of Hindu widows was most painful, and ho himself fArly brok^ 
dpwn as lle/eforred to the codditioiF of girl-widows. The caris and anzietiesy 
as well as o^er evils attending j^rematnro marriages* forbade hope of 
sociaf »amenity in India, and in this siaio 0/ society to ^ixpect^poli^dal 
nnity or material prosperit^^was out of the question. Mr. ^Stshi Praftid gave 
praotioal illustration of thia view, and concluded with an impressive ajtpoaL to^ 
loade^ d the community to devise iiractioal measures of iolief. Wo regret 
we have not been supplied with notes of this and othm^^poecheA, which were 
mostly in Hindustani, i^unshi Kiushi Prasad proposed that — 

“ This mooting is of opinion that too early marria|:j^s of boys and girls, so 
widely provtilort ir iho Hindu cbmmunity, are productive *0^* the physical, 
intellectual, and moral dotorioraliou of the race, and that they load,^u i large 
measure, to iuoropsed poroentago of child -widows — a great social evil in itself ; 
and that it should be the duty of e^ery thoughtful, patriotic Jlindn to dis- 
courage this evil practice by all private efforts and with such moral support 
of Government as may be conducive to a siiocdy removal of this baneful 
custom, without creating popular alarm by its action.” * 

This Resolution was seconded by Thaknr Mahabir Prasad Singh in a neat 
little speech. 

* The second Resolution about forming a Committee was proposed by^andit 
Lul^nnii Narayan Vyas, the famous Vaid, who made an i rapor tan tt speech, 
examining the physical and the spiritual results of early marriages. *^^bont 
thcii former he spoke from professional experience, and his remarks mode a 
very painful s^isation. lie described several instances of pn'matnro con- 
summation in* which tlfo girls had been mined for life. The Pandit spoke 
ireol)^, as he observed the audience did not contain school -boys. For the crime 
above referred to, Pandit Lukshmi Narayan invoked the aid of a penal law, as 
nothing less could cope with this teiriblo evil. On tho spiritual side of the 
question also the Vyaeji dwelt at some length. He ridiculed the idea of a 
^certain priest advocating marriages at 8 and 9, and quoted an army of 
'unimpeachable authorities, sbastric, medical, and legal, against that solitary 
tnodem i’sstance. The old Vyas was loudly applauded in tho course of his 
speech. His kesolution was seconded by the venerable Pandit Balam Bhatta 
^Jiastri* was gupported by Pandit Kama Pros&na Aoharya, who referred to 
the evil effects of child-Tuarriages and wi^whood on the morals of society. 
The Aoharya observed that the Government was bound, hi the interests of 
society, to hare criminal rulings on the subject, based upon shastrio rules 
llbo ii6 civil law of the fitlndns based on the same Imukd. Sucli a course 
wqall direst acstion of erecy appearance of interference. 

The third BetOluthma that thU meeting expresses its sense of gratitude 
W fbr his dtsinterested labours towards this great oausd^for the* 
‘tirvSiMre otihe Bifidu people,” was proposed by Pandit Madan Uohai^ B«A., 
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who said that infant^arriage 'was like a and thajt instead of all6witjgit 

to fester aifi mortify, it would bo the part of wisdom to use tho lanctt on it. 
1^0 this cxi^u)ty the PanSit^said, he ha^ been conve.-ted tc the view Jfhat some 
aid froipfthe (Jvvonmioiit might be invoked for the timely suppressiou of^tho 
*pi'V!tico. Tho#Kesolntioii was sccoiide<l ^by Pasidit Coviud Rao Gpray,* Tho 
throo Resolutions were then one by oc*e jmt before the and weVe 

ejjiried mmnifriously. • 

* Befoi’e disHok^’ing the Gonforcncc tho President. Professor Bhattacharya, 
^said he had to make a confession of faith.” Ho observed that ho had bocni 
up to yesterday strongly’’ opposed,^ on piinciplc, to Government holf) of any 
kind. But Hot tlio previous night ho had a long and animated disdussion 
with Mr. MiiUibari, anJ iii tho course of thf^l, disenssiot- he had to yield to the 
voice <jf reason. On parting Mr. Malabari gave him some piipers by tlie 
Uoii’bU* Mr. {^^rutde arnl^Dewan Bahadur Rijgoon'.tih RoW) a perusal of which 
ovc.rn^’ht contirnied him in tiie now faith. The Chairmail'coiVliidcd by Saying 
that thodigh it might bo possible for society to reform itsojf by its, own 
unaided ^ffort*^, no one could say when ^nch a time wouldo come and that, 
therefore, for«poody relief it was wise L<»acc(‘[)f some sort of supper f from tlie 
Gov(*riimeat. Pajidit. Bliattaoharya’s ixplanation was iisbenod to with groat 
atteiiteoi^ as lio has llie confidence ol all scrtumsid’ iho eommuuily ol ^ iJahabad, 
Towards tho foruiation of the Working Coinmltteo only .one gentleman hesi- 
tated to give his tiame, as he was not sure as to the ilosirability of poiornmont 
action. But at Mr. Malabari’s suggestion, that he might cn-operato so far. as 
his i)rj^ciplo allowed him to do, tho gentleman was good enough to agree. ' 

‘ SPEECH AT MATHURA.^f 

•« 

On the 25th of February 188G, Mr. Malabari, . . . accompanied* by 

Muushi Baijnath, B.A., of Agra, arrived at Mathura at 7- ■AS'/Km. He wa^^ 
received at the station by Pundit Alopi Prasad, the Mnnsif.,a 2 id Baba D\vp,rka • 
Prasad,* Secretary,. Mathura Institute and JCndian Temperance League, and 
Vice-lVosideiit of tho Arya Samaj, ^Mathura. 

The party then drove to the house of Mnnsif Alopi Prasad, w-horc Mr. Malabari 
ataytyi over night. Immediately tlie guests got tlown the carriage tliey requested 
Pandit Alopi Pitisad to circulate a notice, which was done accordingly.* * 

Next morning a sj)ecial meeting of the principal residents of tho City and 
Sudder Bazaar was held ^t the house of Pandit Alopi Prasad/and it was 
resolved that af public meeting should be held in tho Goverumont High School 
building at 0-30 in tho evening th^ same day. ^ ** 

In tho ev 0 uing,^at tho J^iour fixed, the most enthusiastic and one of the 
largest meetings ever hold was witnessed, consisting of all the Raises and 
, other inhifoitants of M%tfiura, Brindaban, and Mahabau. Tho hall was fall and 
the vcnindas and the roads were crowded. Most of the eminent Pandits of 
the town were present, and among others were seen the followii^g 

Sotli^Mangilal, Rais; Muushi Ram Chandra, Ba^; Pandit Alopi Prasad, 
Muiisif’; Manshi Jaggan Hath, Pleader j Baba Tarin Charon • Sanyal, B*A. ; 
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Mi^shi*Ganga Prai^ac^ Chobeyt3«n<laIal, Pleader j Pandeib Sant Lai; Munshi 
Naravafi Das; Pandit Kesho Das; Ilidayat Abkhan, Tohsitcior; Babu 
Vazir SiTjgh,*Plea(lc>; Ballli Kuir Soin, Postftmstoa; Babu Eama JJath, Rais; 

Kali Chand Banorjoo; Pandit Baldoo Naraiu Singh, • Rais Pandit^ 
ShamTal ; Babu Ram Dial ; fiaja ¥dit Narayan Singh, Rais P Pandit Baddifi 
Thitta Josh^T^'^uiy Collector ; Pand^ Radlia Charan. Goawaini ; Bab^ Atma 
Head Master; Moulvi Abdool Tf a1\i,^ Pleader Munshi 
Naraiii; Olioboy Gordhan D^; Munshi Dwarka Prasad; Muns^ii liar Brasad ; 

» Pandit Bad ha Keshan, Deputy Oolloctor; Munshi Radhoy trasad, Pleader;* 
Munshi ^nlab Chand, Pleader; Babn Nal-ayan Das, Rain; Kao BaLvimt 
Singh *of Awah ; Babu Ram Narain Singh Vcrnia* Moulvi lliazwldiii Amjad ; 
Babu Shamlal Chowdh#; Babu Vaggan Nath Khattri ; Pandit T. Nath 
Munshi; Pandit Daya Shankar; Pandit Arnbika Pr:^ad; Pandit Kadheyal; 

S warn i SAvhhn a N and Saras wati ; JJabu Gopal Singh, A:c., &o. * 

*■ < 

Soth Laclihman Dass, the famous Sol b of Mutharo., was to preside oJl the 
occasion, hut* living boon prev^cml^d by an engagement in the Tetn^lo, and 
having sont a inessagci of sympatliy, Pandit Raddri Datta Joshi, Rais of 
Kuoiaun, and H<'norary Dcpiuy Collector, Mathura, was voted to the chair. 

MuushidjDwarka Prasad acted as Secretary to the mooting. • • 

Tilt) worthy Chairman, rcinarkiug on the custom of infant marriage, said 
fcliat it was a* matter to be deeply regroUed that wiiilo a stranger tried so hard 
Jo help ns, we, interested most in the matter, sliould sit silent. IIo then 
referred to Sati and otlier practices already put down, and sahl there Was no 
necessity of putting a cheek on infant rniuilagc then (oven if the cust^a was 
prevalent in the (lays of yore), but tlie want of suppression is extremebfc folt 
iio\^P. If tho Indians expect uiiy help frt)in tho Stale in tliis regard the Sfcito 
e^iinot help tis withoi/ our doing sornetljiiig and going before tho Govern- 
•mimi. Pandit Bad<lri Datta dwelt at great length on tlic various evils arising 

froitt infant marriage and then spoke of Mr. Malabari’s work in terms* of tho 
highest praise. 

Mr. Malabari thou spoke as follows : — * 

• Gentlemen of Mathura,— Tl/c worthy president has 
spoken so much and so ably on the subject of infant marriages 
that" there remains very little for me to add, But^ let me ask 
ygu, gen"tleme» — what do you mean by Infant Marriage? ^ I 
asked the same question, to our learned friends^ at Benares, 
and the only answer I got was — hanging down of their heads 
and clapping (which appeared like wrin^ng) of th^ hands. 
What meaiwg do you attach to this impossible combination 
of w,o?ds> infant marriage ? Is it human language or what ? 
I can understand wfiat is meant by infant ^ which means af 
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human being too young to speak i1?fe mind, <I can also un<<*er- 
stand the word ^marringe^ rbeing a pnarri^^dunan. But I 
really ^canni)t makc'^out yi\\B,t*infant marriage means. No 
i/tlier nation on earth uses this expression. Your own slacred 
books* give not a trace of cither" the idea or the" p -actice of 
fr»rrMihmariiage. . If you were to speak to anyone outside of 
India* about he would not be able to under- 

stand you. Our English friends in India do not realize the full 
significanoe of the words. What is marriage ? It is either a 
civil contract or a sacrament. I prefer Vhe latter interpre- 
tation. „ Well, if ^marriage is a sanskar, how cJin you put 
sans^ar^ the most important, the most sfuefedi the most 
binding ceremony, on an infant 7 (Cheers.) How dare 
you put sanskar upon a piece ^of clay ? (Renewed cheers.) 
There is no sense, no religion in such a ceremony. It is the 
most nonsensical, the most irreligious thing we cpuld do, 
according to. Shastras. If you think about it for a moment 
you will agree that there can be no such thing in^ nature as 
Infant Marriage. 

AAjd what, again, is a Virgin Widow ? My venerable 
friena llagoonath Row started me the other* day with the 

queshon« pray what is a Virgin Widow? I repeat .>the 

question before you. What is a Virgin WidoV^,,? Do you 
apply the expression to a human being? A virgin who fis at 
the same time a widow I A widoiu who is also a virgit* at 
one and the same time 1 ^What a contradiction in terms ! 
(Lqud cheers.) And what is a girl-wi/e, what is a boy- 
husband? (Cheers.) What, I ask you, gentlemen, is.a giW- 
hioM cr and what is a boif^f other? (Cheers.) W’^hqt are all 
these extraordinary beings we have been speaking about ? 
Are they a playing with words or the* creations -of 
some deranged intellect, or are they realities ? Refer me toa 
single nation, modern or ancient, who uses or has used such 
p hrascs^ as I have i|do ted above. ( Applause^ ) Really, there can 
be no such phenomenon in nature as ora girl^ 

mother^ a virgin-widow or an iff ant marriage^ A^d j^et, you 
"know that both the ideas and the practices itnpUed by these 



p.hra,9es are by Ao means uncommon in India! (Cheers.) Just 
think pf theVn«rmity of your linnafiiralpc*ss — your ^in against 
yourselves, against your country, against Na^tiire tind Katur^ 
fiod; (.^.oud cheers.) * My* friends, make up yo\ir minds n^ 
Ijve rtneibr such conditions any longe^i*. Try to. fol?qw the 
law of Mann ; you have fallen so low by ^ifeglectyig tli^?^aw? 
(Applause.) Don’t wait till things mend tlicinsel ves. (NV, 
no.)^ 'Don’t wait till somebody else comes tb your rescue 
unasked. Don’t wait till, all the women of Tifdia bceoinc 
educated and inclepcndent of you. -That time, you take 
precioufe care, never likejly to conic. H'y ou car^ to^risc as a 
nation, politically and materially, if you care to bc^p^ihjic- 
spildled citizens, patriots, merchants, masters ; if you ^are to 
keep pace witliyour firtunate Mahoraedan and Par^i brethren, 
give up these evil things in life, to begin with. (Prolonged 
cheers.) I have nothing more to say to you, gentlombn of 
Mathura.” 

i 

The following Uoaolutions wore then passed 
’ I. — Proposed by Pandit Radha Cliaran Ooswaini, secondo.d by Pandit B. D. 

Joshi, and supported by Munabi Jaggan Nath Prasad, ami carried 
Tinanimfusly, tliat “ this meeting of ihe principal inhabitants ot Mathn- 
ra and otliers, after liearing Mr. Malabari, is decidedly of opinion 
that ,^Tjfant Marriage and its attendant evils are a very great obstacle 
in ttfe way oM,ho general progress of the country, and that concerted 
action slfoald be taken by the heads of the dillercnt section^ of iho 
community, in coniunerfon with Government, to put down this ruinous 
custom.*' 

II. — •Proposed by Pandit Alopi Prasad, seconded by Babn T. C. Sanyal, and 

supported by Moulvi A. Iladi, and carried iinaiiimouBly, that '* a work- 
ing Committee, with pow^or to add to their numbers, be formed to 
tf.ke active practical steps in co-openitiou with Mr. Malabari to carry 
out the first Resolution, and a working Committee of the represen- 
tative i^en cf Mathura, with Seth Lechbman Dass as President and 
Munshi Dwaika Prasad as Secretary^ be accordingly formed.** 

III. — Proposed by Babn Atma Bam, B.A„ secoriWod Babn Kali Gliand 

Banerji, and' supported by Munshi Bam Nai^ain, and carrie^ by all the 
members with loud cheers, that ** this MAtiug, whilst expressing 
thejl^tmost confidence in Mr. Molnbari’s mission, desire to place on 
record tlioir sense of deep gratitude to that gentleman, and also to 
Munshi Baij 9^ath, B.A., for his patriotic interest in avfakenix^ 
public interest in the matter.*' 

de** 
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^ RAMBLES OF A’ ^ILGRIM REF»RMEJl. 

Trav*)Ji*ng1ia?bt>cif to mij?it*onciL' a h*xun’ and atorment. 
MoPi(iri was, I believe, Jlie first conscious ^ii joy gieiil of 
infancy. |SL?^d the love of it tas growii with ny; {i;rowjJi. I 
lovfj ttvotiou above every other anniseineflt^ tjiink it a 
a;j;aiusl most evils of iniTid and body, tlic very elixir of life. I 
sometimes ,i»et rid of fever and diverts otiicr physical ailments, 
of anxiety and other mcnta[^ troubles, bj^ piittinir^myself in 
motion and on shorf eonunofis. Starve out thy fever, my 
son, and 4nake hrr sick of Z/z/r by eonstantfy movi^ji]^ aiioiit/' 
So said my frieVid Abdul Kadir. Fashionable ladies ^nd 
jrenrfemcMi -nmht follow this oolden rule with advantaiie. 
Tliree-lonrths of them arc aluays ailii]<^ and uselcs'^ because 
th(‘y have never studied the philosophy of motion. People 
must no^, of course, over-do the thintr, as I do — loving nothing 
so well as wliat I hate, and being never so Jmp|)y as when 
unhappy.® How, otherwise, could rough travelling be a 
luxury ? Now, as to it being a torment: 1 have had sixteen 
difi’erent tours, by land and by sen, in the course of thc/last 
twelve Years, \3achofthem as arduous as man could sr.ind, 
anciinot a few of them really perilous. And each one of llicse 
cjynpaigns ^ have jiad to o])en in the w^orst j)art of the year, 
‘rhe Jast one was one of the worst. It w^as ill begun, wutli 
iiiT^ilgriin himself out of ^?orts, wilJi liis little ones ill, ivith 
a most important religious ceremony impending, and with 
business considerably in arrears. Jt takes a desperate worl^er 
to start on a long tour under such circumstances, and with 
tlie sultr^^ October ahead. But now or never — that was the 
position.^ The one friend to whom I could leave ^the work 
was only then ftble to relieve the weary, anxious pilgrim. So 
scattering rupees all round to avert the gathering squall at 
home, our pilgrim left one evening amidst black looks, disguised 
for the moment, witli a da^ k cheerless sky *IJverbead. lit w^as 
with a hcav]f«heart and a faltering tread that the platform was 
reached ; no man bj^comes homesick so soon after leaving 
home. 
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• GAY AHMEM^rfAD. 

Slept off the ni#5erics pcA’lii^^ during nigli.^ and reached 
Ahmcjla\)a(J Station* at the usuti.1^ hour, to lind it aglow with 
* ’’fe and antniatiVi, The platform v^as decoraied with flags 
and Uunting^ and other idle Kltle vanities, aironj^st them 
, ^^>pal *commissioners, professors, lawyers, police, miTilary 
^ and ‘medical# officers, merchants and civilians, most of them 
shaved and rented for the occasion. \Vh(*n an Aryan gets 
shaved, y#u see lie means to make a day of it. J was father 
puzzled by this odd mixture o/num, t?:ngs and nothings. 
Could^ theyr havcicome all llie way from town to ,scc me? 
Noj^it was only a Mr. Grant ]7ulf, somelvnly ( lining from 
Madrfts. Pooh! What extravagance fora mere Governor! 
If it fiad been for me — but peofjie will never perceive the fit- 
ness of things. However, tln re \uissome consolat i(»n, a balm 
for |ny wounded andoiit raged feelings. Had L mv? a iticijiated 
His Excellency — in I'act, taken the wind oiil t)f his sail ? So 
the honours of the forenoon were first paid to mp, and the 
poor man from Madras liad to make shift with the after-taste 
of everything. I was received heartily by a medico, a don, a 
biuhling bureaucrat, and several of the bin.-ghers. 1 was 
pressed to make a halt at Alinicdabad for a few days ; t,hcn 
asked to stay for a few liours; finally, for half am Jam r, to sec 
the Governor and Governess’’ of Madras. ,I had met the< 
former some years ago at Dr. Wtlson’s, I explained, atyl-'. 
for the generous and accomplished Governess,^’ that was 
not the time to make her acquaintance. An Aryan then 
advised me only to have a look at her/’ which 1 most distinctly 
declined to be guilty of. And before the Special wliistled her 
arrival, I felt an irresistible desire to — run away. l*his I did 
without further ceremony, and was soon ensconced in*a corner 
of the Bajputana train. 

MR. GRANT DUFF. 

Poor Mr. Grant Duff! How they have been worrying 
him ! I know he has not the patience of an ang^i. I do feel, 

. also,tthat he thinks himself too knowing to care to know more. 



F«>{al ^mistake fb» a Hakint|! This is partly^the cai|^c of his 
hiilurc. •rii% ojiher fausc\*3 ilic bureaucratic influences in 
winch Tic has been cnvelopery.* But wlio wasjt tluW tfir^w him 
iytoMic arins of burequtfrac}*? J arn afraid^ it partly tlf^ 

Pre^s ofil^ijRlras. Your pubUcisls arc at tiinesriD ejacling, so 
uuroftsonable. Tliey began by condemning!; him fo^doiTif^^at 
almost all his predecessors had done before Iflin. If they« 
vvanted*a change, they ought to liiAre suggcsted*it hefore the 
new Cioveriior look aclion.^ They did not do so ;«the Secre- 
taries showed to rfis Kxcctlcncy how hollow was I lie cry of 
the Preis, and H, E. natnralJy resented wdifit he ll^ougb^' to be 
injustice. t.nie went, the ruler and the representati^s of 
the* ruled-, became more and more estranged. Tlu? Press 
attacked the ruler, and the T’ulcr cut the Press. This was 
exactly what the Secretariat w^auted. Then came llic Salem 
and eases. Hcre^ too, Mr. Grant Duff went wroi\g from 

ignorance. But 1 hold that it was in the power of the Native 
Press aiu> public to set him right in lime. Instead of that, 
it hey drove him into a corner hy a lavish use of language that 
coujd not but be galling to an able but ovcr-sensitive^mler 
whose iirst iiapulsc is always to do good in a lordly jvay. 
The Press ^vantcd Mr. Grant Diifl’to l elease the Salem pi ison- 
rys at once.? He could no more do that lliaii ride the back 
•of tV»e Moon. ^ No constitutional ruler could defy his resjions- 
advi.^ers. He inightT differ from them now and then, 
but even that he could not do in every case, notwithstanding 
tliat he had right and justice on his side. This is the cwrse 
of coiMstitutional government, especially in a country like ours. 
He is a^wisc ruler who yields to his colleagues in small 
inaUcrsji^so as to prevail upon them on questions of' principles. 
Now, in iny opinion. Governors and Viceroys have to concern 
themselves more with leading principles than w^th the details 
of administration. It is best that, speaking broadlv, they 
should do so. They cannot meddle with cv%ry paltry matter, 
nor can th^ always side with the people, as against the offi- 
cials — that would n^ake good government altogether iiypos- 
siblc. The Press must be sensible enough to put up wi^h 
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liuman iinperfcfiions. It )nust iftt* lake it ^ for granted, t^at 
every liigh ol{iciaI«^vho comes «HitfToni KiiglandAs t ^)0 natural 
eneiny^oJ tl^is cciVntry, and wilKi.ways band liiinself With our 

* ^riemies. 'She i\ther, our public ♦writers and Icad^^rs’ of 
public opinio4#«shou Id welcome ^die new comer i?s friend, 

. ' affair forbi‘ar with liiin for small error*'^*' and 

, eccenr ricilies; taking care to ‘-ave liini^froin ugly mistakes in 
policy. In short, they must try to keep him a friend of the 
people, till tliey aetually find him out to be otherwise. ' And 
in most cases, they may be a^sn**ecl, his i^;vn impulse will be 
to sidc^vvith the pJople. Onr friends secan tr; have up idea of 
the ^mihclucf caused by nngenemus suspicion* a*nd wanton 
opposfiion. Because tlie (jo^crnor i an Bnglishtuan, thgrc- 
fore he i^ bound to side with llR^KugU^li C'ollecCor or Judge — 
tliis is a* foolish and a very injurious tli(‘OJ-\. hy, 
the two men belong to dilierc^ni ca* hj.s, and ii is o»»!y when 

g O } 

you withhold your sympathy from rlu' new friend that he 
is driven to make common can-^e with the old enemy. 
Besides, a littici civility dots m,- co no a niss in dealing- 
withNmen in antliority. It is not tlio man we lespecl, but the 
office. Your mother 's, 1 suppose, your fat liorV* wife. But 1 
leave it to you, dear Aryan brother, to realize* the enormous 
difference between calling a woman my niothe?,^' and “ n^v 
father’s wifc’\^ • . , « 

^ 

Poor Mr. Grant Duff! — so poor in his impatience, his 
infallible wisdom, and utter want of adaptability ! I expected 
him to return home one of the most honoured EngUshmeW 
who ever came to India. The man who knows Europe, and 
perhaps other parts of the civilised world, more intimately 
than any othe r English politician of the day, who can boast, a 
rich and mellow scholarship, who is genVrally actuated by 
high aims, who is the son and disciple of an impartial 
historiiin and ther^od-son of one of the best English rulers 
India has been blessed with, has confessedly faileijrto manage 
the affairs of a presidency which any Collector of average 

* ability could handle with credit to hirnseVf and lasting advan^ 
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ta]je t*o tlie suhjqpts ! (y grievous. But# the fault seems 
to be Ihrgsl’oW, and the l)lt{ uc #mst be equally divided thus— 
onc-thft*d to the credit (or Vltscredit) ol •the/liigiit ^I^oiiour- 
able»iyii. Elphinstonc ^kirran{ Duff, orie-thi^tl to ttc credit 
tjie "Mieifieftil bureaucracy ,*^«and one-third ta*thc credit of 
Gt‘riV)o jou riialism. 

i 

RECnUITINO IN INDIA. 

• 9 

Had a hearty breakfast in the train — a Parsi breitkfast — be- 
fore Jeavin*!^ Ahinrflabafl, al between there and Uinbala, I 
would Ivive to b|Mionient with biscuit, fruft, tea, ^uid ^ciiioii. 

I do not re^in^jinl'An* having entered a refrcshnicnt-rooni ^avc 
iiiuL'r the protecting shadow of a Parsi. Thus protected I 
must have inoVe than once sneaked in and out after fortifying 
llie inner man or making a few purchase s, J^ut as a general 
rule, it appears to be more agreeable to go on liglU-stomfiched, 

Among’^my fellow -passengers I had tlie pleasure of meeting 
a Subedar-major, (H- some such thing, who was on a recruiting 
\rip. He was a line sohlier, a Mahoinedan, who had longLcen 
stattoned at Surat. Wo became friends very soon, ami the 
Subedar treated me to a long narrative of bis services, •fiis 
English was, tediously slow, so 1 broke in Hiiidusiani, which 
^encouraged 'him U, spin tiie yarn to the full length. The 
^ccqiint^as by no means uninteresting, in some parts it had a 
thrilling interest, even for a lover of peacc-at-any-price ; only 
the dates of tlie famous battles he had fouglit did not tally 
with dates given in history books. But the 6iibcdar was fiot 
a B. A., as he confessed, and my own clironological lore being 
extremely limited and uncertain, he had it pretty much his 
own wa}^ in fishing dates. After a very long talk •about the 
pay of Natives a»d Europeans respectively, the relations 
subsisting between the two, &c., 1 broached tltc subject of 
recruiting, and asked how he managed tiie bw^iness. Haspoke 
of it in a roundabout way, which showed that lie was not at 
all proud of the work he had to do. I am afraid recruitiiigis 
still a very unsatisfactory business in India, so 1 philosophtsed^ « 
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and him fo understand thlf *no patiiotic rocriiitiFg- 
ser^cant should en+ist a im^rridd iiiin, th^ oiily^soCi of»a family, 
or a y()ung man \iii>aged in agrfeiilture or other usefiA work, 
•'-^We woiilS hav^ none to enlist# in rtuit case, save wiohfws/' 
put iii»lhe^ St?t^cdar sharply. ‘^1 do not care/’ I i‘ep(ied, and 
thTA/^tinclied owtf like a rabid reformer, upon the injustice 
of wliolesalc Enlistment, telling him tha* even the Prophet and 
the Khalits were agaiiist^.such conscription, and orticrwise 
working ifpon his patriotic and ^superstilu)us feelings. The 

Subedar admitted that he did not nice thV work, but was an 

V 

unwillkig agent. ' ^ ' 

iV ^bit he scut for his little son, from the nui'ther, wdio was 
in th^ women’s carriage. It was an uncommonly j* reity Kltlc 
fellow, wi{h a delicately cliiselUd mouth and lovely ( yes. He 
was suffering from fever and wa^ restless. I gave liim a dose 
of acowite, j)ut him to bed on my own aabab,^ and #*ioped I 
would relieve liim of his little trouble before parting at 
Ajmerc, The boy soon went to sleep ; the father’^ was very 
grateful. lie is my only child, all the re^i died young, they 
did ^ot groAv to he five years old,’^ so saying the sol,dier 
pasfgd tlie back of his hand across his eyes, ihiiVking, may he, 
about the fate of the only hope left to Ihm. Sci/ing ^his 
opportunity, 1 relurned to the subject of r(*cruVting, though 
it wiis rather mean to do so. But the fakiv-refoi e^er Miusf 
do his duty. How many parents have to grieve even filore 
than you, when they are deprived of their growm-up sons, the 
mainstay of the house ? My friend, let us think of others, just 
as we think of ourselves.’^ The Subedar appeared^ to be 
very shaky. His sun and heir w^oko up soon after, perspiring 
like a little whale, and looking decidedly less seedy than he 
did an hour ago. I dosed him again, arid^sct Rirn free to play 
about ill tlie^jarriagc. The father’s gratitude knew no bounds. 
And tjiat brings us to 

HOMOEOPATHY. 

It was about seven years ago that I was first <4rawn to this 
truly scientific system. I was put in the way by the' wife of 

I 
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English officer. At 1/rst 1 was a sceptic^ and yhen the 


angry, Q>ncl^ent mo a hatch •of papers ^aiul tlTftigii to*^ud;j^. ^ 
Ttie%? set me thinking about the matter scrit)iftily , fewMn^nths • 
later I was snatched from the jaws of Doatli hy'a honiccopatli^ 
at Wadwan. What wonder that 1 became a c\)nvert, and a 
thorough-going hoimjeopath ? To-day I would pfefer to be 
killed under hom43opathic* treatment, than be cured by the 
allopall\. The^now system, which is reaiiy the^)ld ^nd the 
true one, 'i liLs r'« brilliant future in the East, and 1 \T^)uld 
advjge Eut;opcan or American honueopaths in w^antof practice 
to rough it foV a few years iii'liidia. 1 am glad honioeopathy 
is already becoming popular in Bengal and Bombay. The 
advantJi^es it offers are manifold, though in rapidly destruc- 
tive diseases and in surgery I am not (juite sure about its 
superioritfy. The cures it effects in nervous and similar 


^diseases arc marvellous. Tlie system has its enemies, but 
these arc soon apt to turn into its best friends — all save ^hose 
who arc guilty of what Akhlak-i-Jalali calls Compqjind 
Igqorance, 


• ‘ ( IGNORANCE. 

-‘...rTyier^f^re two kinds of ignorance that the reformer has to 
encounter — Simple Ignorance and Compound Ignorance. 
Simple Ignorance is not a sin, and every man born of worvian 
Is subjjcct to it. It can be remedied ; in fact, it is an evil car- 
rying its own remedy. The man who sutlers from Simple 
Ignorance know^s that he is ignorant ; that is, he knows that 
does not kiv)w a certain thing. And this fact of his know- 
ing that he does nf)t know such and such a things will stimu- 
late curiosity and ultimately bring him acquainted with the 
object of his inquiry. But Compound Ignorance is a sin 
and a vile d^ease. 1 believe it is mostly incurable. Com- 
pound* Ignorance differs from Simple Ignorance in ^that 
whereas the latter knows what it does not know, the former^ 
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knows mt wbat1(t knows not. ItWs, indeed? a hopeless cfse 
when a njan says Ith ^does .not**lilJt such aiicj sfscli*^ things 
^without* assignin^an intelligent reason for his dislike, that, is, 
a\eason hashed on Victual, personal, of at any rale, cixAible 
hmnj^rl experffihcc. \Ve must give np such a nian*for*a inule^ 

• I nfe^-ri no iJisresp'eA towards a most de^serving class of men ; 
•but those of dur ‘‘educated’* young llindu friends who say 
they dislike social agitation because tliey dislike it, wifi ^Iiavc 
to be classtd amongst those hit by the intellectual or rather 
spiritual disease, Compound IgiUirancc; The man who 
rejects«cveJtythingMiew, simply heejau'^e it is jiew, is ‘scarcely 
fit Ijltii^self to eat rejected straw. For even a’muleVill prefer 
an allowance of new mown hav to his stale old *prorondcr. 

^ I « ^4 

He will srpcll both, and prefer tint whicli smells sweer. 'Die 
mule is, therefore, a more promising pupil than the man who 
foolisUly turns away from a new thing on tlu^ sCot#' of its 
being new. 

Our recruiting Subedar weut out at Ajmere abouUnidnight, 
withu his spriglitly little hopeful by Ins dde, after elaborate' 
Icav^-taking, Khuda kajiz, and hand-shaking, followed by 
the*¥'ife wlio returned her thanks from behind T/iC veil, 

f 

A MISSIONARY AND HIS WORK. ^ 

V , '■*- 

Reached Delhi Station next evening, quite I^o/'ter-, 

boy introduced himself as old aifquaintance and askx^d 
should fetch the usual seer of boiling milk. lie brought it 
latgr on in an earthen pot. Milk turned out stale and sour. 
It was our New Year's Day. 1 was anxious to drink* to the 
health of the year tliat had just set in, and findin^j nothing 
else handy^ took a bottle of iced ginger ale. From hot milk 
to cold ginger ale is an abrupt transition ;« but* neither 
comes amiss to a wanderer who can fiice the extremes 
of cold ancl heat with equal composure. Met iny old 
friend* the Jcyjfir Missionary, and had a bellyful of 
talk with him. One day, I hope to give apt. account of 
Jeygur after Maharaja Ratnsing’s death. My frieAd the 
Missionary was going up to one of fhe hill stations to 
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rery;iut liis licaliili. lie* hid a companion mvilli also 

on the sick li»l. ^ Tliev looked ^rry poorly, •hut hoped to he 
all ^I'iLclit in about a inoiith^s^ finu', wliat with' o^iypitt^ rest> 
enli\Vned by a Liiudust;,4ii ir*uishition ol’ ll,v lb*^«^ed Bibl^f^ 
l'*do not cjiiw.' like ilu' Ib'vis^'A Hii)!e. It nunv^e m(>r*i cor*- 
r(‘Ct, and s() on, bvit the aniicjne jj;vae,e aiul #lv‘ajity •of . 

^ si(»n which huit. such aif iinpr(‘Ssivi‘ne>s to the n(A>it' of l)Ooks,^ 
aeemri A> liave Ix'conio lost in nifMlern ]>hiiis(V)loL'y. This 
pious va}ul;ili'!u at lei-^n ini^ht hav<' been avoided.* Hut llu' 
zealous*' ( 'hii.'tiJi??? is p'orhAp-^ the unxt destructive ainoiij^ 
ndoriiKM’i-inilLtajy . M v Ji ypu r fi i(‘nd is n{)I ti zealoijs olli- 
cial ;'ef(irnn‘ !*.' {oohs Iu' iinlulu't' in t!ie misal i ^er- 

ha[)« he do, ]•e!•ha;‘ : le’ don't ibil I lil^e him niuci?. He 
is v.'oi kdu’, lull'd lor his ilock, and i)e ide-, hi'* sacred iiiis.-ion, 
h(' attemU ^o wh.at 1. enay (h'-eribe a.s tlic medi;evai liieratuvo 
of 1 lu' p''n\ inee iiinh'r In-* ehiiryr. About live years aiO) h<* 
showed nu' perl of his )!{{'’. iry work. 1 urL'cd him (o ejoTv it 
throuL'di. ala-. ’ he .leem to have i.ad -ejiniy eneou i’ai>’e- 

Yon '■et' he is n )i a 1 *'>1 i! 'e.i< A-'v en, no** i-s la- a soru(>- 
bodv 'd‘ 'Joi ?• IfMfiy V. horn e\ \ hevl'. ;hab il u■^v^ul to oyiio(\ 
Idle (i()\ eroaernt ef rndia inii.In weii si.jipoit sinah a worker. 
Tlu-*deypnr Durba”, tO(', i'- b'Uiucl lo ee.r.peiati' witli fiiin ; 
if^it doidl, l:;'i!sibity I tru.;t .-oim* Ratiyuiir prhic<.' on our 
•^idc ivill siynl hmi h(d[). jt likely to [imve a o'ood iuvesi- 
ia.-'oin f urther [i.uiicular.f on a})pl [eiilion. Idle eni^a^ed 
in these lal)t)ur.s, 1 w ish my Missionary fiiend wro^e of a. Id’e 
of Dadn. It would be a valuable contribution to a liteiaturc 
very fiintly n’]) resent ini;’ the n'alilies of a i;roaL national 
upheaval. Why wdll not some of our graduates descril^e 
the c’truL»j^;lcs and triumphs of Nanak, Dadn, Kahir, Cdiaytanya, 
Tyikaram, Salfajanand and otliers ? Onr Hindu reformers 
do not seem to be tiware that Dadn scouted tlu‘ idea of mar- 
rying Ids daughter even at 10. She must become* fully 
developed physically, morally and sjiiritVilly, hefoYc she 
undertook fke serious responsibilities appertaining to a wife 
and mother. Happy daughter ! Thrice blessed in the three 
relations of life ! ^ 


S8 
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THE PULlt^UP. 

• • / . 

(lot Ujnhftla early iF,/llic inornini^. Madt^ friends 

•“jiyill) niai^trer of tlic HclVt^lunciit Jlooin, aqd had 

breakfast, luit* ■‘^iivoury and hoitu'likr, Arran*^uriVr a 
. «*«*' icvbfll iluj cvenini**, thouich lei'liniv verv qii^or* all 

^ ovci'* the But whal u>e haltiif^ ? i would ratluM* die 

at a stretch , than by slow torture, (.ould not aH’ord ypeeial 
phaeton. , Started about 10 p.m. for Kalka, reachin**; ' there 
about 4 A.M. greeted by a bri-k showlr. Left Kalka in 
about an lioiir, .‘ij’ter tea and tofistj and wilV a toncli of fever 
Jind hcada(?lie. Tuinbleti out at tRe loot of Jiini^a «*.bizar about 
f) p^i.* with a feeling of all-goneness in back aiuj lind)s, and 
of dislocation of in ck aiul kned joint.-. iVIareited nj> to Parsi 
friend’s a cheerful, noLhing-i?a.>-ha[>pcn(‘d fvn rior, and 
thence taken to the Ilulei. No room there; nui-t .r.ake the 
be.st of tho reading-room on the groniul-lloor. Took out 
nicdieine cliest and threatened to be \erv ill if not ati once? given 
a better room. Translated to tho t‘>j . (!onr directly ; clean anc.l 
cozA Iladlight supper, pleasant enough, only i very dish smelt 
.sus|)fciously of lard. Turned in at Id, not, ^owt'ver, before 
des^ftUchirig a couple *d' notes to announef' arrival. Sle})t,like 
an lioiicsl man, a very hopt'liil sign. Put on getting np p’n 
the morning h it a freezing sensation in tht* ^!f\niach.r Oh 
demoralized beast of a stomach !t* Hast thou no gt'Atit^wkrr**' 
The more I resj)cct thy infirmities, the more i>eevish and 
unreasonable tliou growost. Must walk thee into good 
humour. Had a long tramp beyond Chota Simla. Fcltuneasy • 
all day. Hotel fare very trying — roast and grill and boil, and 
boil and grill and roast — every disli so heavy ! And that inevit- 
able lard— in pudding, in custard, in pie — I almost Veit itjn 


tea or coffee itself. *Stomach quite in a rVvolt. Hard work 
all next da\\ Invitation to dinner. [ am quite alone, ” 
wrote fiiinc host It5ini)tingly, Thankfully accepted a cup of 
tea and asked for a long talk. Kept the app^ntment, had 
tea and canned fruit and biscuit. We mingled tears over the 
“*^widoV and the infant wife till 10 p.m.** Returned to Hotel 
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an;l, had a goo4 traini/ f i the room before going^ to bed. 
Next moMiiifg ^he fij-st thingtwas a visit^rorn tlie steward- 
ess— ^‘rleasc don^t trainp tlie GiniiTil uiidcr^^ef ]jt)om is 
rejarhif* like a lion and tlial the l\>od is *11 stale and' 

cold, and ii« is quarrelin’ with ino and the sa;«<nits, JPleasc 
don'f tramp with yer boots. I know I*sl#ovild not spwki^' d 1 
^ giritlcinan. lint lie is* an old lodger. And you can order* 
kaun^i, nf you don^t like our things; shall I send you some 
tapioca ?”, &c., <Stc. From that day liad to walk in the room 
ill socks — but the I-fltnji was ftood, and our pilgrim was thank- 
ful. Til? feveri^lmess, however, went oi{ iucrcasin;^; the 
cramp in dif SLomaeh and the nausea became troublesome. 
Had to W(vk very hard three or four day^. Host of tTie two 
weeks taken itp in calls aiur'sight-seeing*. Conhl not* walk 
much and liad to us(' jiurikhsha. So thoroughly * ashamed 
of it! Why doub- they allow regular gharis now ?^ The 
roads are broad enough. The horses are ^aid to bo restive, 
and it is se cruel to force a man to use jamphau or jinriklisha. 


DINING OUT. 

,'3 - 

More invitations to breakfasts and dinners. DeclincS all 
with tbank‘> Ilavoii’l dined at an Fnglish friciuPs these 
•seveif or oig'ht years. You must be a free man to do j^o, ^that 
*js ifi spirit. And you ruu.st be uj) to all convent ionalitles, 
the bowing and tlie smiling to order, and the laugliing over 
stale jokes. And you must always say ‘‘ Yes, tliauk you ” to 
the lathes, and no ” to nobody. And worse still, you must 
seem to ejijoy every disli and every glass, must never mind the 
time that is consumed in littlc-lcTtlle with strangers,. whom you 
mftsl treat as Mcar old friends. All this is loo much for a 
heathen like mj’self, short-tempered, plain in dress^and address, 
and miserably lacking in “ small morals,” 

,,, • 

Went to tegi with a' particular friend, who had asked me to 

breakt&st. How arc you, how do you do Mr. , keep 

your turban on, it is* rather chill this morning.^' * 



“ TIjan(f you, I«ain quite well,” V replied, ^:is 1 eutered # p‘ he 
rooui^ f^uu)tlieriu»y a cry o^’ aif^njli on. findjui*^ sltai^L>ers at 
table. ^ ^ ^ies, ‘eeaHy, you are^lookiun- ri inarkably 
"Vplied luiife lios4. Wretched hyp<^:rile to lojok rnfiaivk- 
ably well” wWh liu' lever buriurt*;^ itsell into youf’vc^^y Inuit'S ! 
l?t^what Could a R'itow say iu reply ^to a IVicudly ^reelini* ? 

. lie ean^t repty — “ lianir you, I aiu unwell/’ A.s a <.put leinaii, . 
lu; is expected to tell a lilf — that li()ma<;t‘ of hypoen’sj^ js due 


And tif 


like siVvu_^e!S, tind dnnkin**. bke - 'At’; nnt exe.fl;, \\‘ 

We ate (‘voj’ytliinu’, down to raw oinoii, anvl iluoi 'juadi 
descent to the liollow of’ )See|.»i. Jt was a jn.'od d.*yM work. 
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Tii\T WHi/reiiKri xionr. 

WIilk, walk, walk ! work, woik, work! how j-ould lh(‘ levau* 
aba^^ ? Fairly u[)5i‘ i)ne eveniiii»' by a piuay iaph in ,.llie 
Indian Snrctalor eomleiiniiiej; Mi. dustier' Ibnlu vV decision 
in the mailer ol iastiliilion ofeoidu/^al rii^ol * byj)oor, 

DadiTji. Hood ^'nicious ! — that mt own p;i{;er, ot‘a\- 
slioJiid uppost’ tliC ju<h.> meul ! K* ad tl\e pe.a;.Mapli iiaain and 
ae:aiu, and ai^am aatl ai;3iiu dad a cold pass liiioui»h 

the; heart, (/on Id it be done by an »"nein\ f No, t};.aL was 

impo<sib!(‘. 'Tnu*, the para, was IVonj a correajMmdent, l)ut 
still, what a sell ! No sleep till J ! tl-at ni^iiht. 'J'he brain on 
lire all tiie* vrhile. Ilow '>hall I inei;l the ey(‘<,of tlie worl(j ? 
Dm let me sleep over ii — now !\ mg on the' lel't side, now on 
the right, notv oji tlie htJck ; now with the pillow in, now with 
the })ilK)w out, with the head lied with a wet handkei- 
ciiiei, the ('yes (inidy closed and the cars stuyt'd witli the 
liugA r ends to keep out the Sight and sound ofpuiiUe ridicule. 

•^Diil ho sleep till one. J must prepare a ^olegTam discarding 
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llu>.nonT.spon(loii 4 . It tof)k* more tliaii an htm^r, but 
sciisibh^ (Inuji* !! OL cold wjHcr and Uirned in 

oiic^* more to ciijov a few bli^'ed ranks. * • ^ 

• • *, 

A WORD AjJOUr SIMLA. 

ftii^ila iv, beantilul to walk al)uut in, I y nu>nii«g^A«id * 

^ even ; you .^cc ini!()crnt licalth all around/ henl 
e]ijo\in»- rli(' hour. TIjc Cacr' are *0 liv(‘ly, am] will) sueli a 
<i'lo\v ot* k('en reli^Ii ! Ob the |nvi*l\ laec'-, slill lo\^.'lier dim- 
ple>, and I»>V('lirhi .#^niles t)rAil, idit'iini; wi'lcoien* 10 ilio weaiy 
si j’anu'er.,! ^.riu'iiy liappiue-^-^ i- K‘il<‘Cle<i i,J ibeir eyes, and ‘ 
they sprea-l .un(s!iin<‘ n|> liJi and d,'A\n dell, wla're\er they 
ar(‘* 1 )e:ii; 1 il I It' rv)sel)n<l-> in I ne 'iartki) ol hlr! May ^jeaveii 

sliield tlic'iu (Vbm 1 lu‘ breutli in' tine wily ^ej’penl ! * 

'The /4V AO/, malt' aino}»i»' llii' Kiiroptan j)(>pnlal if)n of Simka 
did not sli’ike me a'^ pari leii kn ly altiaeint'. '^1 lull riUV he 
because I am not a wonian, A-* to tlie Indii't’iums j'opnlal ion, 
(lie runjanhis art' a lint* raet', tall anti Kliapt'ly, so are Jiitisl 
^ot’lhehill lidbes. Ibu th*' Irom tlio init'rior 
urey^t-nei ally broatl, loo^t* and hayay, with a tlat smutty -^i'ace, 
relievt'tl by aViasli t>r the Mongolian cliet'kbtuu'. TJu'ir v^)ca- 
bnibrv set'ius tt) be l’n!l\ t)!' ay-a^-njay-au-iiiay-niay-yag-ay- 
</iy-i;ay-ya/. I bjuy; tlieir e\t'r!a'.iiny yiil Inrals anti ynnpowdc'i* 
*look* ! /d*^ie women tblk art* a laflt* more ]t)t)k-al-ablej 
espi^ciaTly a*- tliey march pa'-l, carr^iny* plankh of wood at^ross 
shoulders in a riylil martial style. I liavt* not been able to 
Ju‘ar OIK! of these pahari women siny. Ibil they st'en^fc t«> 
smoke* liberally jn^ltatl. No ibol’e^sor oT CdiemisLry .-‘imikes 
Avith snc-ii ciieryy, 

^Amt)ny;st se;^ei’al otlier attractions tifSimla may la' mentionetl 
its mnnertuis smells. 1 was not lony I'nonyli at the station 
lo bo al)l(! to eonnt, the luimlier, or to di^tiniintsh one from 
another. IJnt to the h(^>^t of my kin)w le^^^^/e and licJief the 
smells of arc very near reaching the number fixed by 

Coloridye. 'I’his is mainly due to over-pojmlation, want of 
water, bad liabits %f the l)H/ar people and tin' provftrb.al* 
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wiclvcdacss of tVc official classes* TIic first three are, I bel'^^vc^ 
preventable cause#, I have i|^>thfng t?:) say a^ai4'*3t /he Muni, 
cipal SA3r(^tary;pxcb})l tliat lic^/et me very often diu^uifr my 
‘‘j^jinblcs, sofoften mdeed that I si^meUnies felt he was dogging 
my s^cps, al^)ugh I tried har/ to keep out of liSs^ \i:av. He 
rojdslk eyes,, s^)ifielimcs laughing, sometimes scolfiing ; 
,^and fhe tip*oC his nose is ahva} s rosv. *I wish every Munici- 
pality had such an (‘iiergeliie vSecretary. « 

I^cl't Si» 4 ilH half a week later than the lime fixed, hoping by 
that time tlie official swells on vt^il woukl have gone homo- 
Hut Grant DjtH aud party seem to havoA'ft on ^he same 


day. They overtook ns Ix'vond Kalka, driviitg pa."*!, in rickety 


iw^ 

old caiViages, some of them dragged by broki n-witvled betj.sts, 
leaviifg behind nothing more shbstantial than CilomU of dust. 
We counted 11 carriages as w(i -(o(»d l)y, making w.ty for tlie 
gubernatorial proC('bsion. It »ook nearly ihret'- (jnart.^rs of an 
hour for the 11 carriages t(* drive past. Sonu' of ihc animals 
seemed to bo so homesick that vigorous stimulants wvre neces- 
sary to make them move. Or [»erhap'^ they did not feel honour-^ 
ably Vmployed. What a dilference between this procession 
and tfte other that passed by our house at llomVay last year, 
Iteaclfd by the carriag coiitaining Lord liipon i The hordes 
in the latter case behaved likc^ gentlemen bonj and bretj. 
Horses arc sometimes better gentlemen thiin knmtyi 
and have a more correct judginent*'either tliaii journ&Iisli 
bureaucrats. 


DINNKR AND DKATU. 

Reached Umbala Station about 8 e.M., after a rough, hot* 
fatiguing journey, shifting positions in the mail van every five 
minutes. Staggered up to tlie Manager’s private khofi * at the 
Refreshment room, faint with hunger and thirsty “Tfic moiy? 
yon nourish an unsound body, the more itinercaselh in ail- 
ment’^ — so says AkIlilak-i-Jalali. 1 have found tliis true to 
the letter, especially while travelling. My friend the Manager 
came up and wliispered — VV'ill you pardon myc.«.bsciice for 
half an hour ? The Governor of Madras is at dinner*! In 


Uuoui. 
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meantime pl«Kisc makV yourself comforlaWc in tVis cliair 
and or(Jci»\vlAteycr yopnvan\*’ O.h well,'^ replied the foolisli 
piljjriin in a liuir, if it is to‘^l#c the Governor fir?/, t l^avo no 
oydett* to jrive ; 1 only \fant»rest till the I.Mihore ^rain con/i's 
iM/' Mnna^cr did not \vait*to hear. ^As I ip tl#t^ easy^ 
chaii^ half do/in^' iiiuhy llu^ inlliienceoi lever, I ccAildTnoL "out . 
reflect upon tlie vanity of human wi>lu s. INIy rich Parsi diin»‘ 
ncr, of^ which I liad conjured up “No many and such bright 
visions, all vanished in an ii?/ta\\tl When will tli#' Crovernor 
and his colony of^^foHowcr.l have dined Ah! Mr. Grant 
Duff, you have l^Ven fully avenged. Pillerl;^ <lo 1 ypei'/ me of 
my ti’iuiup'i ai .ihmedahad. In the room, j)ai tially darl^ened 
to give relief to the eyes, I saw the servants moving steal- 
thily about with dishi*?^ and things. They were, of course, 
dressed in white* Put tlic clothes seemed to have been borro^v- 
cd from the dhobi, some of them being too short for the 
wearers, oth(;rs too long. "I'ht' sight of the latter curdled iny 
blood f()rn.i moinenl, tiny appeared so very like Tarsi corpse- 
^bearers. 'Plie darkened kholi, the .subdued l)iistlc in thcM’cfresh- 
inent room, broken by whimpers, the hush and cfiij) chip ^ over 
the? Station f'huform, and the while, lo(;»e, unironed “^cjress 
of .some of the waiteis — all these had a veny distpiieling 
0 ;^ect on n-i/ nerves, already nnslrnng. J could not help 
• tranjpfornpng rhe' whole scene to a Parsi house in which a 
^-..':«ntf'was dying ! It is a mistake dressing these men all in 
Avhitc. Where the dress is loo sliurt, it makes the figure 
ludicrous. If too long, it positively makes one look liku tlic 
*gh.asll^' nasa-salar.-l- While is the enihlem of purity and 
solemn grace. Such a dress for table servaiits seems to be so 
out of place, wanting in taste as well as natural /itness. At 
apy rate, I think it ought to be relieved by streaks of red. 

LAHOllK. ^ • 

Left for Lahore by the up train and rii^chcd thert in the 
morning. number of friends on the station. P'onnd on 
inquivy thafNaidu’s Hotel, wdncli Imd been specially rcconti- 

• * *'13e quiet, be qiiiefc.” 
t A Parsi corpso-boarev. 
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iiK'iulcfMo Tnci-T.t Sinila^ would itol be s()ir‘|iiiet a idacg. as 
I sliould wihli. And there f>)eiifi!: n-) Dak Iv^.niydow iiear 
ahout lire U)wn, .wa^ ])revailed '<^)Oji to go to a Mahoiuedau 
holel/wliicb [ivoved ijiiite a tniiiv‘*e. .. I5ut tlje four daw?*' slay 
was VjCrv from a hnMnes> |•oiIll of thoiig-h 

r:rtc^?IOMately l)eeam(' developed, and the ^iiai'ids 

begifti U) l)9‘ , hlisVi'red by j>aiolni i‘fnj)lion-. Saw st'vcn’al 
leading I’nnjanbis, and ¥e<pu>ted my IVic'jnl, Ibihi'. Naviii 
Chandra Ujd, to arrange lor a (jiiiet meeting with these 
gentlemen. Xow Mr. Uai ^ wit d(‘^h('arted, lliorongli' 

going man, and iK^tbri' F wa-^ awan* oi* it, lie * and hi^ iViemds 
oonvein'd a j)id)lie meeting nnehn* file anspicc.- (/i' KaH’-a-do/im 
dilRlrdhl Soeit'lies and A^soeianon•^. 'Thi^ was ernel kindjii's?; 
in my pre-ent s{af(' of heah h. ‘V>iit lliere ^\as n'o i)a heig cml 
alter tlie ^ni\ il'Uions liad I)v'en i .^md. I.lvery ihing, happily^ 
went olVwn'lI that evening, ami l?a or three i.'-iu.-, of talk 
ditl me goed lor the time, no inaiUo' ho>v seri.tu.-, t»i(' rt‘.‘u*lion, 
The Jbinjanbi are a mere of men K; he j-ioni! of — 

free, open and manly. Tluy do no- \\rh a stiang(‘r 

in svwpieion, as mo-^i Hindus and jiol a lew Knglisimieu 
do. '-'I his eharaeterist te dm , I belii;ve, to. Maliomedan 
assf?c^alions. 'The Hindus look and talk like Mahonu’dans, 
and are s<icially very agriu’a/nle, though by no nans waul- 
ing in dignity. .Fudging tVoni Mweral eircn.msVaiice.s., tlie 
IFincTiis ol the Jbinjaub seem to uuVto 1)0 llie true A r 
cendants of tbo first emigrants from Cmitral Asia. Many 
ol their nolabilitii's wliom 1 saw looked like Tarsi priests. 
Not only was thedr appcarane.e so prepf)sse!->sing, esp ecially 
of the Sikhs, l)ut even in tlieir tones and general address, 
liabits, modes of wearing the hair, &c., they reminded 
me of the tictler class of I’arsi Mnbeds. I w'\s really sorry 
to leave the capital of the Tnnjaub so soitn. This was tlic 
second limei bad 'to hurry back without a careful study of 
men arKl things. ’■ 

AMRITSAR. 

Tjcft one morning for Mccnit find halted for a few hours at 
' Amritsar. Visited the Sikh icinple in the evening. Less 



m/ractivc than ^vhen I sfitv it about six ycai> niro. There is 
no Ufejiir as^it is praciiiscd inside.% It is all dead for- 

m^ility. TIu? css('iice of tLV new faith *secv»i5> lo^lx/ vitiated, 
^n(f the noity of tl)c 'fe’cnt^al idea is b(*ini»: bnikon u]> ir^lc^ 
tastes. • ll'»is a I'ricvous nifefortmic. But wJ^tfr<!vcr I 

find that a rofoviued llindii oret*d does*ni)lJa.>t l(>n^\i# 
is a hiddc'U cravinii; lor tlic ulolatn)us which Hindus — 1 
incf^^i *the masses — can never be«made to ^haj^e olf. They 
relaj)sc so readil} after ]>urjlication. Will the Bnjhnui Saniaj 
and the Arya Safrtaj he e^er able to wi‘aii th(' heart of the 
people sfrom tiVidiiional object-worship ? Will ^(Jhn^stianity^ 
have any iiirtuence on this ininieiise ina^s of sn[>erstition .■* 
-(Twd alon-e know-s — to me tlic outlook is not very hopeful. 
All the greater reason for united action on the j)arl*of the 
spiritual leaders of the people. On iny way to tlTe temple, I 
f^aw the Rainleelii or some other ceremony of the Hindus — 
a very saddeniiii^ sii»'ht! Old and youni;* seemed to take 
doliyhl fti hid('ous disguises and oilier lomioolevies. Kven in 
its artistic clleot the thing an utter failure. It was 
gi^tind diinnal fair, I suppose. To a friend of tin' pcr[)le no 
sight could ; e so sickening. Ila|)pily, women ditl not j^'eni to 
Ij^ko part in the alfair. But the men, sonn* of them if1*esnm- 
•ribly very trcspeclahlc, made a^'ses oi themselves in a most 
liberal e-.anne r, and the narrow stret'Is, crowded to sufT’oeation, 
emitted an odour vvliich would batlle any Chemical Anulyfter 
descril)c. 


M EE BUT, 

Tclej^raphed to Meerut friend, and stai*ted that same 
evenii^g. Reached there about noon next day, the eruptions 
til the meaiflime spreading themselves on the face and neck. 
No one to receive me at the station. Felt very faint. A Hindu 
gentleman oHcrcd the shelter of his house, without knowing 
me — Mr. Oanga Saran, Siil>-Judge at Sa?!liranpnr. T had the 
pleasure his acquaintance during niy stay at Meerut, and 
snow count him aiqpngst my wrorthiest co-adjutors. 1 roguested 
liirn to take me to Babu S. K. Chatierji’s. Took time 
39 
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trace him, as hojiacl left the old ho*iSc. Foivid the new o.^io 
at last, hut mine hy^t was not ii. Lef\ tlie kit Iv’s iiouse, 
and wentVii search of’thc owner. *-^Fever verv distressirm, and 

0 * *' ^ f 

heat of the ijpon-day piui no loss «o. Siottwl Mr. ChaUVrj.i 
after ajl. Hi^^had received no'lher the tele^rtKii nor tho-* 
lo^Vcr^ A^as*so sorry •►Sent for the statinn doctor, first thui«'. 
Doctor himstilf laid up with fever. Scif^t for a private practi-» 
tioner, After^half an hourV; CNaminaiion, doctor looked very 
i^rave. It was malarial fever, uiid^would take lime to be coped 
with, ddie spleen also seemed to he alVeet^d. Ahsoliite rest 
essential. QuinineSnust he taken anyhow, aii^l some mixture 
also. Sent six pills of tpiinine, each largo eiukig'ii t'l serve an 
elej)l:&it.. Swallowed the vile stnH* regularly. Fever apj><,artd 
to he checked, hut in the monflng I found the eyt ' almost 
blind witli •luat and the ears d(af and covered over with red 
spots. Had many calls from Hengahand Meerut friends. A 
most encouraging meeting at the house of Mr, Frahlad Singj 
long discussion with two venerable Fandits. 'flic 'meeting 
dealt Avith our pilgrim very geneiousiy. Tiiis proved an 
eiiecli^^e febrifuge so fur. Started next morning for Delhi iu 
conipti^iy of Messrs. Ilagliohir Sarnia and Pralih.d Sing, the 
two •Wi'ading pleaders. Had an exeeiient breakfast at 
Mr. Ilagliohir Surma’s before we left Meerut- ish I had 
strength enough to do justice to it. IMr. CTiattm’ji^too, vas 
ever k*!nd and attentive. It is curious, hut I always flkc^r^ie 
Ikuigali better out of Bengal than in. One day I may explain 
the why and wherefore of it. 1 hope also to introduce to the 
Bornhay public the notables of Lahore, Meerut, and <else- 
where, whom I had the pleasure of meeting. They are 
gentlemen worth knowing. 

DELHI. 

Reached Delhi about 2 r.M, and w^as takeVl in hand by my 
friend Mr. Mifdan (Topal, the only M.A. iii the province and 
leader of the Nativt; Bar. Quite stricken down by fever- 
Doctor examined the patient carefully; he wasr, luckily a 
hoincDopaih. He thought it Avas eruptive fever, somewhat oi 
\}'.R nature of scarlet fever; that there were some symptoms 
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of^nastric dorangomcnt, flyii the blood Ijad lJ?comc poisoned, 
Ulius*fc)>i vvfes I lie onlv^i'CMn(‘dy ^aiid I was it. lie ^ave 

itjn* tincture and fin* aiij/jjration. restless/ Had a 

j^reWipinary niccLln^2[ ne^vt ijiorninj^, wliicli did n^t eifd vtM*y« 
Jratisfactpniji, thoiigli llie a^ioiint ol‘ synipatbj; from local 
reTo?incrs was largo enough to drown in. .* X^ill* ha^ 

to take Delhi by stoiln one day. Doctor called again — no 
relicl‘. • lie could not make out viliat it was really. But it 
was a malignant form of fever, and the best renicdy was to 
return, home iiumcwiialely. •Ollered to ])ay him his own price 
if he sel^ mo ui)>in a couple of days, only so^hr as to enable mo 
to earry o < i;\v /programme* — Cawn])ore, JaIcIvIiow* Allahabad, 
Bareilly, .5 Benares and Agra. value your lih* fnore. 
I'Icasc go riw«\\ early to-morrtV\/’ That was the ilnal widict. 
Mr. Madan Copal exceedingly kind, and as he did not know' 
my state exactly, look me about for long drives both days 
1 was with him. In ordinary health I would have* iinuiensely 
’enjoyed Mis hos])italit y. As it was, I think I made him and 
1‘iieiids miscrahle — the only consideialion which made me 
oh ! lo wretched. That T should not l)e al)lc to break bread 
with Hindu /yiiMids ! But little did l.hey know w hat aiucHbrt 
iltwas to move the limbs or even the tongue. AVitncs#dtt the 
Jlamleela 'procession that evening. Much belter every way 
tluui the^ discreditable at Amritsar. The Delhi pro- 

cerN-Mi/^i was somewhat iir.posiiig. But there was not iiflich in 
it that could be ealled really artistic. In a word, the thing was 
wanting in good inanagcmenl. We Indians arc very poor 
orgamizers. This is largely duo to mutual jealousy. *Thc 
Hindus of Delhi arc a fairly united body, but 1 suspect they 
do iiot like any one of them in particular to take the shine out 
©fthem. Ftolisb creatures! Then, again, the ilindus and 
the Malioincdaifs seldom pull on well, though nowhere in 
India do the two races appear so like fiacli cTthcr, This is 
owing to the Cow Question. I am tcmj%.d here to^ive the 
oracular cijiinion that he who solves this vexed Cow Question 
wdll'be known to generations as bull amongst men*' 
(Sanskrit phrase).* I sometimes feel I could settle the qflestifti# 
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-ivitli a jury of* Ifiiulu and Mahjincdan friends, and thus 
e-;ial)lisli my ctaim to the byvinc distinction,^ Will ' soine 
honest H^ndu refoniv'rs relieve iny of th(^ present cngagtiiifcnt ? 

, DEI. HI — ITS DfVRK'SIDE, 

» J s#‘eiTr)elhi tin* ice in all. TIic first visit was unCf'CVt- 
"fnl. ,llnt t^e secoifd, in 1S80, has lej, some very vivid im- 
•,)r(??>sions on inv mind, I found Delhi more extensive and 
populous than Ae.ra. al.-o more comfortable on (he vvho'le as 
regards elifnate. 'I'lie siglils, O.o'^wer*’ vt;j’y attractive to me, 
, though scareelv lo%be C(>m])ar(,d witli ti»c liest eights of the “Id 
ca|)ilal*of til*.: Moghuls. I remeinl>:n‘ having |enj for a barber 
on aif^'i^'ing at the hotel, with who'^t* helj>, and of tlie kiun»'ama, 
1 tlrev^ n[) a programme. I'lie programme und lliy 

no meansjo be dull in carrying nut. On the eont iv.jy^ in 
some parts it was very ('xeil mi‘ - niy vi.-dt to a 'rnrl.:' I> Jhith, 
or hif?jntm, for inslanciu 1 remember a \vii*y old iiian^accosl- 
ing me one evening, and expatiating on the luxuries oj'a Delhi 
bath. He did not care for money, lie lx h>nged to a nobh' 
race, was the grandson of a celebrated physuian. Times 
bad cJianged aitli him. But still he was not so anxiuiUs 
lo U'^paid li'r tlio bam as other fellows were. “Give me 
a trial, and yon will know for the first lime what a luxury 
this gostil* is.'^ After further convcr&'ati()I^ 1 said I would 
call iu the inorninu’. lie thought it would be betterV^J wTiit 
that evening ; it would bo a moonlit night and his best bands 
would be in attendance. Hut I preferred the morning. So 
be wviit away salaaming elaliorately, and promising lo call in 
the morning. This he did. We went to the hamam about 
9 A.M, I was very pleased wdtli the construction, andUio uses 
of the different receptacles, as be cx})lained them, Tht pave- 
ment was beautiful marble. After inspecting the room, 1 
asked to be Uft to tmyself for bath. That is not the way, 
janab/' lie explainc^Jl, ‘^yoiir honour will he bathed by others. 
Sliall it be men or women, one or more than I now 

began to understand this hamam-gosal biisim'ss and was ‘very 

* * Porsitm word for * ^ 



glad it w«as niojMiiiig iifs^cad of the nigfit.* So [ replied 
cliecrfi^ Jo ^he liands^iinc Jittje tcnipter-^*^ I am rather a 
gi*ov>*ii ii]) cliildj^as you obser^'c, and it wHI lu^ hard f Jr a man, 
miTch jnore for a woinan^ to wash me, put me to bcyl^ aifd rojk* 
ine to sleep, «.s you most goucipusly jiroposc! Diyi’t yoi^ know 
ll'^rM'C Parsecs do nut observe your zeiJ^ina^systcn/'^’^^ 
lachar^^^^' he r(‘[)lied 5 sifciling, but tlu're can be ji<5batli V’ith- 
* out shapipooiug, anr jaljalka /lUJUir ; besides I^have already 
hiri'ff a Kasliiniri woinau i’or the purpose/^ It \yas no use 
(piarrelling, bc'caiis^>l 1‘elt sui*e the man was in league witli our 
hotel servant, anti 1 also knew the* ease was i^ot (it for a police- ■ 
man. No”, w,ou Id it do to' show tlie l{*ast* confusion. * So I 
pr()j)osed that the syren lie had engaged slionld sing ifufside 
the room, wlvlle 1 look my Ifatli. ‘‘ In that case luuij her 
brother to bathe and shampoo y«)u,^^ he suggested. •! agreed, 
to cut tlio matter short. '^I'he bath was really worth the money, 
the shanifiooing was also good. '^J'he pressure on, and stVefeh- 
ing of, linjbs, wa^ sometimes violent. But what would I not 
snifer iu the cause of science? TIu' passes the man made 
acrriss my eyes and forehead were, however, meri^ tricks. 'Die 
sini^ing in the room outside was also getting (»n, and so fa^as I 
ccmld catch tlie refrain, it appcaU‘d to the lover wdioso 
had been .A/Z/V/g-, ike., &c. After llic baili I came out and 
was >>h()wu a book in wliich visitors had recorded tlieir 
gx[)eye^’;'cs of the bath—’what tlie old man, no di5ubt, 
regarded as certidcates of character. Some of these cer- 
tificates were ticklish to a degree. But tlie hot bath had 
jiiade rye quite a proof against all such devilries. (My son, 
never despise a bath. When your flesh is in revolt, have 
a good lio% bath. Water is the best purifier of body and soul 
diseased.) I jiaid the Mussulman tempter handsomely, 
though he dcserv<.d something other than kindness. Jlut 
it wais a narrow escape, and I wished mark my sense 
of thankfulness. Visitors to Delhi woulcl^Io well Ic^ avoid 
the ^because I was told that the one I had been to, 

was tli« most respectable and that its owmer was really man 

— ^ — - — ... — ■■ 

• UelpleBS. < 
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of social t.^onsidemlion, Wha't a life /or sucli a nij^i ! 

They say there afe many sunli in sejoni ol^ a' noble 

race, recfiic/Ml to* ho'pcless dcstViition — some of tlicni reei- 
‘p»:mts of CSovernjneiit pensionsr The pensions rango tVoin 
Us. 5 lo Rs.^JO or so a month ; And for tlie siirvl\i)rs ,of noble 
.Ifimiftes* thvy havet To be someliow supplemented. Si^rc^y, 
/Jovernmciit •luight open some other Career to the unhappy 
men and women. It is trite that they have no claim upon tlie 
generosity •of the Ilrilisli, the letter having suffered not a 
little at the liands^c)f tlicir iorelatRers. NVr can Government 
justly tjivorj. the general revenues of the coinftry to tjic relief 
of sjjecial classes, llut still it is not possiUie ^o save a few 
families from gradual extinction. The poverty (jf ■'onuv of 
the old Mahoniedan honses of Delhi is indeed son>elhing 
phenomenal. And what is worse is, they semn to be loo 
proud, to work. Mahomedan gcntlenunj, heirs ol^ r race 
renowned in their day, are found attired in rags, and Alaho- 
medan ladies may be seen even to-fhiy passing tbioiigh lid; 
streets and lanes, shrouded in the thickest and dirtiest o\] 
clotli, too proud to beg openly, and yet too poor lo kee]) body 
and #oul together. Thii state of things is a rc^proach to the 
Mahoniedan princes and chiefs in India; their co-religioivists 
have many qualities to commend them to the symj;ratliy even pf 
strarij^crs. They are patient, devout, self-.^acririein^r^ anij nok 
a few of them possess a sense of hoiAur very rare even hmwgst 
their betters. And in ready ingenuity, be it in art or litera- 
ture, they are probably unsurpassed, in India at any rate. 

Amongst the people at large the begging luiisaucc <s very 
common ; and tliere is probably more of incurable disease 
liere than I have seen clsewlicrc. With this evil of mendicity 
there is the other evil ; which shall be namcloss. Houses^of 
ill-feme face several of the mosques ; and yDu can any day sec 
the pious Mohla, ’•^on one side, reciting prayers with his flock,, 
and on the othei’^side, those Peris of Peristaii luring spell- 
bound country swains with the help of rouge a^fd borrowed 
tresses. 1 Lave myself been at times furiously oggled by some 

• Priest. 
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of ^hcscj artful cMcs, as I "stood to witness tFic dcvcAions on 
the topiol*a i‘Au{yid. i/Ynd cverj time I yc5‘ived thek’ Jiorrid 
att^Mitions, 1 felt sure I was nustakoii fdr an* In#pector, 
o^i l^ohce, ^ov a Constat)lc, * or a nicdicai man under tlie 

G D. Acc. 

• ^ 

Left Delhi in the intA-ning with quite a dispen^^ary of clrng^ 

' in the cjirriage. Parsed the whole rfime almost jjii the back, 
as it \vas impossible to sit up much or to lie on either side. 
Had to keep hands^j^face, nec4v and ears constantly under cold 
bandages. It was a gloomy return home, ^and tjic pjigrirn 
sometimes V‘M-y like going olf. Put he has beem ^)i^Jle(l 
tlirough — which nutans that a good deal of work is still 
reserved for hiin. Lucky inoVtal ! 

NEGLKCTING A MILCH COW, 

^ Tills time I left Bombay in search of fresli information 
for iriy ^‘Gujarat and th(» Gujaratis.^' The third edition 
fvas protnised to subscribers iii the beginning of 1884, but 
I hf^vc had no breathing time all these months. What with 
feeble health,^ anxieties, and w'ork hard and incessant 
enoitgh to lax the strength of twenty men, the wonder is 
I ^lavc surv^ved t;-' sidn this traveller’s tale. But I fancy 
I hcTfe h.td no leisure to,, die; for lying ill, making a'will 
and cloing the vest of it, ia, after all, a (pieslion of 
leisure. Well, after several inefl'ectual elforts, J did 
qiit to Gujarat last moiitli in order to collect materials from 
* the Native States, as suggested by a friend in England, 
^^(jiiijarat |ind the Gujaratis” has proved a good inveslnient. 
For nca\»ly four years I have found it more remiineralive 
the Kaiser-igHind or the Ripon or any other gold 
mine which was to have enriched all Boihbay- * My books 
have been to me a mine of gold. I do iiHt care hot^ they 
read, but they sell, which is the main thing. And they 
seldom* neeSP advertising. So off I start one day for 
Gujarat, Scarcely, •liowevcr, do I reach the first Native^ 
State when I am asked to go off* to Agra on public duty! 
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It was a sliort hn^ very sharp. * I jinshc^L otf to 

Ahmefht})ad with closed eyes, ,,aiid oii'ce bdyoiid *l*Khvipur, 
foriTol* evoj’ytliing in the conteninlatiun of tlic bcairdes 
of 'Infant^ Man^iai'c and 1‘bifprced Widowhood* ’ * 

AGRA — ITS SOCIAL PcIlITICS. 

Readied A*<jfra full spcecii and put up at the Kala-MahaJ with 
friend IhiTj Nath Minisiir. (^Oknieii of War met the same 
oveiiin<^. PleascA say nothiiui; about wi(?bw marriai'e in the 
Norllf-Werfl RroTiiice^/^ said on/i of tiie warriors- ‘^1Miat 
woi#!di l)e awkward/* [ complained, ‘^am I iiot ♦pledged to 
both .(picstioiis?** ** YeV* rop||*ed warrior No. 2{' ‘ hut yotir 
object isr to do good; we know what good ytm could 
safely attempt to do at Agra and what harm you would 
do by attempting furtluu'. You want us all to practi- 
cal. Kindly be practical yourself. Do tiot talk of widow 
marriage,” may not mention ii [irominenlly/^' I replieili 
‘M)ut talking of infant marriage i cannot ahsolutely ignore 
the allied subject.” Then said warrior No. o, ^^janalK the 
woi'^fl is governed b} words. There is someth4 ig in the nord 
bevii (widow marriage) which our pe()[)le dou*t like. ‘'The 
minute you inter the word, they will ta|;kC you^'foi* a rnaivac 
andc run away. You may speak about Widows marriage 
elsewhere. But so far as Agra is concerned, let AV'*warii 
you, Sir.” The choice lay evidently beUveen doing somclhiug 
anil doing yiothing, 1 never take long to decide. After a 
minute’s consultation with Mr. Baij Nath I surrendered at » 
discretion. And this I did without much self-rep^roach, as 1 
knew that compulsory widowliood is not so faslii^nable in 
Northern India as in the priest-ridden parts, n&r the condition 
of the girl *vid()w*so utterly desolate. But is not the number 
of Hyidii wido^\^in the N.-W. Provinces larger to-day than 
it was, say, 15 years ago? 

Now about tlio public meeting,” began Mr. Baij Nath, 
k “ Sfiroly, you have not called me all the way from Bombay 
•^Vipakc a speech ?” I asked, half frightened at the idea. 



^^Ycs, of coil r so, ’Mic replied with the assurance of a friend. 

"^ouVijvilJi hflve to kick up a rr^w at A"ra^ that is flic only 
way.'^ But I am to do notliing iwore than sujbmit my 

pnTppsals, you had hotter do the spoochify iii«y ;Joiirj!/t'lvcs.'\ 
**JOh, Sir, ymi will address tiif nicctini^, and* c\ci^ the ^leoplc 
and «arry the resolutions,^^ he retortednvith a i'li^ttcr i* hie* 
eyes. The other Conn li Hors sided with Mr, B.aljj Nath. I 
* then spj^ke to them seriously, and .when 1 spcjak seriously t 
f^cnefally carry the point. But this lime there was a 
packed opposition, I subin4led that speech-inakinL( was not 
in my line, but* was a'^sured that notliin^^was impos'^iblc to m 
me, &c. Ajt I^ist 1 said, No, anythiuLT Hot tha’^.” Now 
look here, Sir,^‘ rejoined Mr. Ihiij Natli; ‘Met us be ph^iii'aiid 
practical. Have you not co.Vo heie to make some ixipila] 
out of us Yes,^\l admilt('/l readily, ‘^^rii(*n iye we 

not justificil ill inakiui 4 ’ some capital out of your visit he 
asked. You arc*, iny iVieiid.’' I alloweil, foeUnL»‘ anything 
kilt frionj.lly towards mine iio^t, Ihiblic meeting settled 
upon. Coiiiici! broke up about 10 p.m. 

• A wrroLE MAN and \ fuaction ok a man. • 

# • 

w rove out to the 'faj in the morning with Mr. Baij Nath. 
Met Mr. S^oiilh, ^.the (jrardenor. Could not help admiring 
*at a^laiKjo his’ appearance^and intelligence, d'all, well-built, 
hand^soinc, in green old age, keen in appreciation, — not only 
a gardener, but also a student, and a poliiician, with an eye 
/or almost everything that is beautiful in nature and in art, 
and familiar wdth the outlines of modern science. This is 
Mr. Smi^ii, the Taj Gardener. lie discussed the social topic 
with iis>for a few minutes, then drew us into his favourite 
siflyccts, arlxM-icuJiture and landscape, then told us some- 
thing about the books he had been recently^, reading and finally 
passed on to politics. He spoke abou^ the situation in 
Ireland, about Mr, Parnell, and Mr. (Tladstone, showing how 
he feg,red the Premier was halting between principle and 
expediency. Then *lie spoke of the politics of Queen A<iiie*s^^ 
40 
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limes fyid of tfie glorious days oPtromwell winding up 

upon iny fiord 1 cannot see w^at is jfoiftg iof^happen 

this Hnfe/^ As, I strolled with Mr. Sinitli, listening 

Ins shrett'd intejligent remarks on tilings generally, I tdnfcjss 
I feluhiiinliAcd to the dust. \Y!iat was I, a Vjading joiu'- 
halisr/^ a thinker/^ a ‘‘ patriot,” and a heap of other tilings, 
^as tfio newspapers describe me, before tliis simple English 
gardener ? I liave becwi Vnnetiines addressed with t».vo^. and 
sometimes^ with three letters .^*tcr my name, also as Town 


Councillor, and i^o on. An einftient Ci^Yiian tlic other day 
pointc^l meput as liktdy Member for the SceVetary of Stale’s 
Coi^Kjil. About four y<*ars ago 1 narrowlyresftajijd (juarrel- 
ling with my old friend Colonel Waller by telling J im I .was 
notliing at all. Flappeiiing to be* nmler his roof for a night 
I ask5(l Colonel Waller how he Irad obtained lii- V.C. 


He sp^>kc tome about his Ca*ntraj Indian camjiuie’us, ped then 
asked how 1 had smuggled myselfinto t he cerements fifaC.I.E., 
(in poor Ali llaba’s style) at so early .in age, 1 lo!*il Colonel 
Waller there was some mistr.kc. Ibit he larghf'd knowingly 
lie then asked if the 'l\)wn Council gave me about a couple 
of hfindred for pucke money. I again jileadocV' not guilty/'’ 
at wlilch the gallant Colonel was fairly roused. Wlia^, — 

you are nor going to teli me you ain’t a iMend)er;‘af the 'IVny.n 
Council, the ( airporalion, and all that? 1 have read,youF 
name in the reports.” I as-ured ftim I was an llon^lt^nan^ 
at wdiieh he laughed again and ^aid he would have satisfaction 
out At breakfast tlie Colonel was 

restored to crjuanimity. ** 1 think it is a Tarsi gcrutleman 
from Bengal win) is a CJ.E.J’ he explained. ‘^Ah,” I 
asked, as the light dawned upon nn*, “ don’t you think Bengal 
and Malahar are wide aj)art ?'’ By Jove, th(«y are”; ‘‘ b,ut 
you deserve to he a ”, added my warm-hearted friend. 
I said 1 preferred another cup of tea from him, and as I took 
it 1 explained ho^ it was that I wished and prayed to be 
nobody in particular. But the superstition widespread. 
Outsiders often mistake me for a somebody, at times for a big 
"*%weU. All that is nonsense. But though 1 am nobody in 
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p^.jticiilar, I wiI|,not afleit*to be so modest as«to deny ibat 1 
am as iiitejl^gcnt a iiersoii as any of my years and 

posilioft. "Jliat is my opinitJ(i about myself. Ayd 'yet I, a 
publtct journalist, coiibk but feel my worlldessm^ss In tUe* 
pfcscncOpOt .Vr. Smitb, only r# gardener, wliom I iookedn upon 
as 'al*fiiost every way my superior. \\*litt. makes l^m® so ? ^ 
Uecause I tell mysell, ^vlr. Sn.ilb is a wbole iwa^n, whereas^ 

I am Jr»ss than o/o!hs of a isjan, nvith all ni\ , pretensions. 
And wbat made T\rr, Smith, ? irardener, a whole rnan ? lie 
is not an ?il.A. Ib)»i]bfy University, nor a B.L. of 
Bengal, por a !)!(). l^. of Ijihore, Wliere on ihc^ earth, did ^ 
he get alUhs '-.nowledge a:ul e.ilture from? flow did he 
leagi to fijid true liappincss in his kioiv-vledgc and to dif- 
fuse tliat happiness ? I say he /^ot it mainly at home, ‘from 
his mother. It was maimmal inilueriec particularly; and 
domestic^ associations generally, that made Mr. Smil[i the 

whole jiian he i-^, a tiO’ce in polities as in social matters 

<^ne likely.jlo malvo an excellent lioiHelioldcr, pati*iot or public 
jnan. 1'hus, at the Ncrv outset Mr. Smitli had an immense 
advuiTl ’gc over me, w'hicli he lakes care to maintain. He 
wa.'Tborji iiiuh^r natinal conditions, atid is free from mo.^l of 
thcfiilnients to which I am a prey. 11(' did not marry Arly, 
as^mosl of Indians do, ruining Imdy and mind, and marring 
^noatj^rospects ol public u>erulness. Tl\o dilVerence between the 
KngJisi. patriot and the IfMian is little more than tin* differ- 
cnee between the motlicr in England and ibe mother in 
India. What grievously unfavourable conditions we have been 
Vorkirg under ! Are we not, many of us, abortive births 
physically ? Born in misery, we grow up in ignorance at 

home ?wbat can our inotbers teach us ? Then we go to 

scjiool a?id are* taught grammar and geography. Some of us 
pass on to college find stiifl' our puzzled heads at the expense 
of the decrepit body. Soon after, in manv'eases^evcii before^ 
this, we have to find food for hungry stom?!bIis at honfe, and 
at the same<#Jine we arc expected to be tliir\ers, philosophers 
and pitriots. All this, of course, we cannot do. What little 
we ca7i do under the circumstances indicates the marvelilour 



vitality! of the Vacc. Butin atterhpting to*lo that little, rwe 
gcneiaHy break dffWii in mid cSirccr. arCiol(M)c&(e forty, 
our wpmen old i'.boiit thirty, fecnoral culture, the power of 
being hap|?y and making others •happy, is out of die question. 
It is hartl t(Tsay, but say it I ifiust, that T kno^/ fev Nati7»e 
gcnderucif who • espial Mr. Smith jn the qualities briefly 
referred to 'above, however liigh tiicir other attainments. I 
am talking of Native gchilen^^in^ the best educated, thq most 
advanced of my acciuaintance, ^ 

Mr. Smitli sei\t me a lovely bouquet before I left, not so 
delicious, however, as the one wMi which i 'vi\s ^favoured by 
juy^g\)od friejid Mr, Willis, the Solicitor, whom 1 was glad 
to meet before leaving Agra. ^ • 


tUE MEETING, 

So they whipped up a public nieelijig. It ^vas ‘^thti 
largest over held at Agra/' ihm gh (hat is scarcely saying 
much about its largeness. As Uaual, the Cli.'iirmau exhibited 
me *110 the couqjany of strangers, and tlu u left ^.uc to my late. 
Sooft after 1 began making months at the gentjemen pie^mt. 
No, I did not feel nervous, because if I havi? address ^n 
audience I merely speak out wJiat J think, Vimlq)eak jus/ as L 
speak at home or at olTicc. Bui 1 iamiot make a speech mi set 
purpose, not hap})ening to be an orator. It is little likely for 
t lie average man to decome an orator, less so for a student, 
least of all for a recluse. As I stood making inoutlis tit the 
audience, I could not help being reminded of my extremely 
awkward position. After raving so often at tlie professional 
speech-maker, whom 1 have ru^t scrupled t© liken to tjic 
dancing girl, here I was overtaken by tile role of a profes- 
sional speceh-mak*er myself! For a moiuent I felt staggered, 
but retovered br<fath at the thought that this was only an 
additional sacrifice. What, after all, if 1 have tc^^Iinitatc even 
the ipublic dancer for such a cause ? The meeting was voted a 
great success,” 



PAS'SfNG REMARKS. 

•k ^ • 

Tllv rest of ftiy stf*y at Agra (tlvis ws^ my sixth visit) was 
s/lent in talks and walks, afiljrnated and often comlbijicd. I 
Aid a fair .jrnount of poTitical work, too, asil alwfJJs try to do, 
ivay* of*bringing j)coplc** together, yow si iurti lilting^ thci^ 
moderating their zca'f The people, as -J i*iilc, aj’c ftank and* 
unsophisticated. Every tl?ing^ is comparatively cheap arid 
dul> in the North-West P|o'^inces ; in other ^Vords, there is 
chronic poverty t(i be met '\vitli in many places. " The people 
do not seem to jiavc Jinich faith in the jiidirtal service ; against 
the rcvi^mie department tliey have an active prejudice. The 
tours of \ho Viceroy, the Lieutenant-Governor, and|Ctliers, 
are dreaded J)y tlie ryots as calamities, as, in the nainc^of the 
Sirkar, the underlings make something out of alpiost every 
official tour. That is the impression left upon my mind. 
But I believe this particular evil is less rampant now •than it 
^was ten years ago. 

The rncomo Tax seemed to be bitterly resented wherever 
I asT^ed about it, not so much perhaps on its own account as 
for the ope^nng it will ofler to dishonest siihordinafies. I 
u'lgcd here and there tliat oases of dishonesty or oppfession 
^should be fi.xj)osed. But the explanation was that when a poor 
wijtht appeal xl hgainst assessment, the revising officer would 
aliVxTj!ft invariably send the appeal to the assessor himselT, who 
would remark : — this man is a budmash^^ — or something 
like it^ whereupon the Collector would dismiss tlic appeal. 
People did not like to spend time and money to be in the 
Collector’s bfid book and at the mercy of the vindictive 
Tchsildar. There is much force in this. Like the people, the 
vpper classes?, land and property holders, too, appeared to be 
very raw. The Zemindars all over India feel that next turn 
will be theirs. Do what they might, they ai^e not likely to 
escape the Income Tax. The mercy o^ the mahap Sirkar 
may be ejfjended to them any day, probably sooner than they 
expect. 1 have often wondered if a capitation tax would 
not suit India better? 
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THE PURDAH AND IlIS PREYS^. ,, 

The l^irdali sy<steni is almost universal in the provinces. « I 
dsv'csay it«is a cruel bad systcfii, pajurious to both boxes'. 
But ygu cawiiot tear off the Purdah at once. Ocsklcs^ th6 
lfght*of <he*day hasfbogun to penctrate^thc Purdah itself. 

^ Inlant marriages arc said to bjt coniinoii ; unequal mar- 
riages in point of age arc l!y luiny^ans uncoininon. A*rc,eont 
case was riled to me, in wducr.V:hc wife appeared before the 
court as guardian^ to her little lortl and matter. Even where 
husband and wife^are of the same age^ the wife is apt*' to out- 
grow^ the husband. The result is comical, (xfcaMOi^ally with 
a strong dash of the tragic elcn^mt in it. In siieh ease riic 
wife ajl^cs much fiister than the husband. This is bad for lier 
and at times for her children. On the other hand bovs, sulfcr 
no less^ They break down prematuridy and give nixr study. 
Those who can afford to jiersovere at school or coilegcat times 
conceive a dislike fur their wives. The results may \je irna- • 
gined. Allogctlicr, the ellcrts of inlirit marriages in the 
North-West Provinces arc sad to contemplate, ddicy may j'c 
traced on many a face in the street, though a hrge number 
of fac(?S arc hidden fmvi your view. These dfects are mo^'e 
marked upon the prosperity of the nation than o^ the indi-f 
vidual. * • 

MINE HOST. 

Left Agra for Aligarh on the 12th, after a pleasant stqiy of 
nearly half a week at Kala Mahal. This palace is about 
eleven times as commodious as our little house at Bombay, 
for which we pay a monthly rent of Rs. 120. Agd whdt rent 
does Munsif Baij Nath pay for his palace ? fls. 10 a month f 
The name is ^lot Kdla Mahal, (Black Palace) as vulgarly 
understood, but KaJ^ Mahal (the palace of art). It may have 
been a museum under the Moghul empire, or wjas looked 
upon as an artistic structure and named Kala Malial. It is 
admirably well built, the zenana even being roomy and well- 



vejitilated. Buji in the* midst of rich rnaswry carved 
stone ^^cck Ae^woodeij doors a-jid windows swe a positive eyc- 
sq^e* *Thc surrounding's, tot^ of the pala'cc c^re anyt^iinfr but 
Ipolv-at-able. it was built fcy a poet about a hiandrcll yc^’s* 
^"o, wl^n^ihc site was prol*abJy much more eligible /ban it 
nuw^s. 

Muu^if Baij Nath is Fhiniaj not a ‘^jnild Bania,^ 

please — and one of ihc sbf widest Aryans goin^, though soft- 
ened by liberal c^^Jturc Jinj contact witli rellncd influences. 
He is a self-niMde man, and like myself^ has gone througlw 
sore trials. IJc is not so h*inch ofji thinkci^as an*oruaBizcr — 
w^th a cool head and a firm grip. Ills chief aim seem* fo be 
to make the •rulers and the Kilcd iiiulerstand each other and 
to promote thcii* common interests. Jn this, as in other mat- 
ters, he is a man entirely after my heart. In public affairs 
Mr. Bnij Nath is already a force. In personal matters he is 
general wide awake, believing honestly that his scope of 
public us(*fulness will widen with his own advancement in life. 
In iflatters professional h(.‘ stands ^\ithollt a rival, enjoying 
tlu' conlidenco ol’ suitors, the bar as wtII as the (rovcrnpient. 
rii^s superiors have a very Jjigh opinion of him, and iu ffpite 
of his sinal^ eccentricit ies f believe his heart is in the right 
^ place. Mr. Baijv*Nath may live to be a Sayed Ahmed among 
» llinjtl^^s. Ill lime, 1 ihink), lie will be within measurable* dis- 
tance of a scat on the High Court Bench. During iny stay 
with him up and down Agra we prayed togetlicr, ate together 
‘ and drank togiithcr, so far as such things could be dont^ to- 
gether between us. His vegetable dishes were simple and 
wholesoSio, if not nourishing, and as lie often served the food 
himself it tasted sweeter than ever. Tliorc was pcriiaps too 
much of ghee ami sugar in spite of iny protests. But a Hindu 
seldom feels happy unless he smothers •his guest in ghee 
and sugar. On the whole, however, thc^mcals were light, 
frugal, ancj savoury, and only once did a dish smell of hinga. 

I coifrected the mistake by explaining that I would prefer 
an ounce of prussic acid to a drop of asafoetida. When jf. 
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Bombaj; Mr, liaij- Nath, like other Ilinthi visitors, is my 
guest. And yet the Pioneer laments our exv'lu^ivcneij^, and 
worse still, my frieitds Kindobia BosL' and 5. L. San- lyskar 
'Say I aC.n only a Tjn si ^ ' 

A coMnusTiniE patriot. 

\t 

I made awi^mber of friends at Agra tJ»is time, some of whom 
are not likely to be soon fo,|-goljCi\ Pandit Jagan Nath, Plead- 
er, is an amiable eccentric, iicvc\^i^reeiiig with anybody except 
when he is diHering, and yet worif ing liear^lly with everybody, 
ille works and grumbles, and grumbles and. works, by turn. 
He is whai I may call a combuhtible patriot, lie is his 
brotvicfr Pandit Ajodhia Prasad’s own brother, aiid seem.s to 
be of«opinion that public uum are either seli‘-r-ef king hypo- 
crites or rnving monomaniacs, A> a friend I hopv Ir. does not 
think worse ol mo than us being a mixture of the two. 
For rny part I like bim the belter tor bis sturdy, pughaeious, 
ever-contradicting attitude. I hope Jagaii Nath Bahadur wil* 
live to be a rabid anti-infan t-marriageist. 

AN ARABESQUE PATBIOT, 

Meulvi Farid-ud-din I had the happiness tij see for the 
first time at our public meeting. lie talked aloud to me'" in 
Arabesque Hindustani. My first impulse' was to tell him 
that'l could not follow such erudite Urdu. But I refrained. 
The Mouivi Saheb thereupon took me regularly in hand, and 
as he warmed up to his work, 1 sent him out my heart in 
sympathy, as poets have it. To his smile of salislaction I gave 
a double smile spreading over the whole face. When he 
sighed over the fallen condition of the country, b emitted 
something like a sob to convince him of my deep interest. 
And when the Mouivi Salieb made the tear., of pity glisten in 
bis eye, I passed the back of my hand across iny eye in the 
approved fashion. ^ The result was that Mouivi Farid-ud-din 
mistook me for a profound scholar and an eminent patriot, 
without an equal in the land except one of us two. And 
, accQislingly, though he had come to oppose me, he spoke me 
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Up at the nieetiiig||i* the lotidestand most ajjcr^ival of|Aial)ic 
Hin(liis*i)iiy, ctlicking llyinders (/applause. vNoxt moniiiig 1 
gotji tScjiTumoii friend to expla»^ to Moulvi*da[icb that«*[ knew 

• uol a*w^)rd of Arabic. T^vo days hence we met on A>ur • 

Aljgarh. ^ Farid-ud'diii looked reserved aej uiilyappy. 

EviTlehtly there was something weighing it^xpijiis murd., i felP ^ 
guilty. But, then, whj^will people insist upon ovfcr-ratihg a 
Yellow^? . r # , 

AND { ^IIERS. 

Pandit Thakur Prasad is anolher man w^iom I have good 
reason to remember. Hesai/ll was possessecj by tVe — #•, for, ^ 
otherwise I^oiiklMiot have moved the pcioplo of Agra# j lie 
assin-ed me*lhat one so Ihorouiijldy maddened by an idea was 
bound to succeed, only he must impart his madness ^lo half-a* 
dozen others. 

In Mirza Maliomed Ali T found another excellent friend, 
ci)ol and ^self-possessed, but with the courage of a lion. 
iSnothcr stout-h(‘arted reformer is Pandit (iirdluir Lai wiiose 
creed w that it is a greater sin to put up with an evil once 
kno^rn than to be in ignorance of it, Meer Kassim Hii^^sain, 
Pandit Giri ftaj Kishore, Mr. Pirbhu Dial and his vvyi^liy 
brotlicr ^ these and others deserve more than passing 

In^ntioIl. .. 

• • 

LIG^T UK ADI NO. 

Left for Aligarh on 12th Fidiruary. At Tundla Station 
I came across a very exciting little book by a member of Jtlic 

• Tjalcut^a detective police. It made very ])l(.‘asant reading 
for about an hour. Another interesting book I read at Agra 
was lloiuid the World in Eighty Days. Fine little story, 
thAUgh the picture of English character is somewhat exagger- 
ated, and that oP'lndian life and manners very inaccurate 
in parts. This book was carried away by a monkey, and was 
recovered after much trouble by Mr, Baij^atlfs inaif, Kan 

► throufrh it (H the day of the Agra lecture, and enjoyed it. 
A third railway ccunpanion I got was The T'lxo Madcaps, 
a characteristic story of the modern London life. Toofai^ 
41 
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to be h%ld up ai3 a model, but none !ess enjot^able. 1 am ^ery 
fond of such litensi*y chow-chaw; in readjng^days fused to 
devour •thp smaller tales \i\ ^Family Herald^ esydcially 
*‘d'!ring examination days. Nevoe cased for tlie longer ntorifs. 

i.. 

TEA AND TEA. 

IRd a 'ewp of tea at Tuiidla. rokl lea. Found it extra 
agreeable, nut having hadrit fi'r ionxa time, and in fact being 
forbidden , its use. Have yoKitead about the French' lady 

whoj being asked^how she liked aiccrtainL« 4 "evage, replied 

■ “■ it would be heavenly if there were a dash of sin in it”! 
Just so. >Jo use pretending to be"betlcr thap y^^uf neighbours 
— only douH do it secretly. That is a coward's part. How 
is it •some of our Ilindu friends are so voracious about meat 
and branTly ? I have at times seen them tearing away at 
chops^ and steaks like tiger cubs, and imbibing liquor like 
young whales. Whence this avidity ? Because liiey eat and 
drink in secret, poor fools. Let them do it like lamest men, 
and in a week’s time they will begin to feel disgusted both 
with flesh and brandy. These things are not meant 'for us 
Indknis. I am a great believer in the power of publicity. 
Givc^'me the most confirmed sinner — for instance, a Collector in 
the district or a Braliman defender of enforced widowhood — if 
I could only expose the creature to the lighl: of pul)lic cri- 
ticisTn^ he would be sure to mend «.his ways. It is thc.^v^crccy 
in which he works that makes him so powerful for mischief. 
Of course, it is his cue to tell me that he cares not a straw 
for criticism ; but I know better than that. 

Ls it not curious? but I have seldom had a cup of 

genuine tea from a Hindu, In fact the orthodox ilindu does 
not seem to be up lo it. Munsif Baij NathV cook tried, it 

the other day ^half a pound of milk,*” quarter pound of 

sugar and a handful of the leaves. The mixture smelt 
horrible, let alone tasting. I said so to Mr. Baij Nath. 
Next morning he prepared the decoction himself. It was no v 
better, I explained wdth a most ungrateful shake of the head, 

* lidding that the Hindu genius appeared to be too elephantine 



to •idisjLnguisli l|btwcen tli^ lights and shades •bf coloJir or to 
apprecAw th? niceties^of flavoiiif lint stnii^ by this jL*einark, 
tlioi Miinsif Sahil) replied — ^Aji Janab, return •troiy your 
tour abd I jvill give yott rAl tea and foroe you •to remote 
rcp^oacti from our hoifsc.^* WcIJ, after jT Icit 'Agra,^ 
Mr, l5aij Nath seems |o have gone to the tlazar* hifnstjlf in ' 
search of good tea. He mcj'st ^lave got samples^from severat 
sliops4 ahd experimented iipcjwi ' ihcin during my Absence. On 
my return he insisted should taste his' tea. He 

ordered the gratc?^ the kettle, the water, i^sugar, mdk and^ 
tea, into»thc drawing roonj. I fixed the , prop(*rtion* — hut 
again the flraw Vas as disappointing as before. 1 1 il^heu 

occurred t(f me to examine tliie leaves. It was cast o/j[ tea, 
the leaves breaking into powder on being rubbecl^ without 
yielding the slightest moisture. I fear a large quantity of 
such tca/’wliich the butlers and cooks supply to small*shop- 
l^oepcrs, goes up-country every year, to be used by orthodox 
Hindus affd Mahomedaus, I'he inakiug of Mr, liaij Nath's 
•tea good, but the lea itself had probably been used by 
souip European family at Uombay, ^ 

About cighf years ago I tasted Brainnan tea. My fricTids 
at Jiinagliaiygavc me a tea party on the top of the Girnar 
lAll. About cjgU o'clock in the evening wc squatted on tlie 
Jloor jy^thc right Oriental feshion — and were soon confrohted 
with three large silver plates containing mango slices, sweet- 
meat, dry fruit and pan supari queer accampaiiimcnts for 

tea. ^oon after came tea — a pot of liquid smelling furioi*sly 
of pepper, cloves, cardamom, cinnamon and some bitter herbs. 
Altogcthv.4*, it was a noxious draught. Mine host served it 
to me in*a silver cup, and having served the others and him- 
seff, placed the p#t in front of my liappy self. Then they 
began sipping the mixture, and I had to kc^p thc*m company. 

I touched the cup with my lips and passed^ny left liand over 
the chest, they did, showing how keenly we enjoyed the 
tea and whafa world of good we expected from it. In the 
intervals we atiackeiH the plates. 1 dare say there was 
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sense ii^lliis de^ioction of herbs afid spices, ’J'o be takc{i tvitli 
such a heavy meal. ^ But it VasnU Hq. ; waa if? *1 tvoided , 
swallo^^vin^' my dose so long I could. But when asked . 
oTRigingly if I would have more,*! uficonscioiisly J^etraj’^cd the 
secrctf. Tluirc was yo escape iA)w. I drank it^ff tit a 
and Jill 'the' night'ftlt my inside to be jn the fire of , 

, A Diwr A'l Aigarh. , 

Ilf ached Aligarh about ftp; and was received at the 
Station by llajs^^ Jai Kisen Ufc. A kf/?^lly affable gentle- 
man gf lhc,old school, modest but exceedingly wcll-inforrn- 
ed active habits, in fact a man of actLui.* He seems to 
have rendered signal service ^to the Government. Tho-igh 
still *in ^official employment, the Raja Bal?adur is now 
resting more or less on his laurels and educating a family 
of intelligent sons. He does not know English, bi't keenly 
appreciates the advantages of liberal education. He has 
much influence in Native circles, is esteemed by Hindus aii'l 
Mahomedaiis alike, and lias very friendly relations with Euro- 
peans. He deeply laments the present condition of li Indus 
and^races much of it to moral backsliding, Baja Jai Risen 
Das an Arya Sainajist. He spends not a little of his dine 
and money on the cause he has so much at heart*' 

TJliere was a public meetin" at Ab^arh the saAic fbrcnooSi that 
1 arrived. It was held to welcome a few Mahoniedan students 
who had returned from England after a successful course. I 
wao invited to the meeting, but though pressed hard, hegge<J 
to he excused. At last my friends urged that absence ’ 
from such a gathering w’Oiild bs misunderstood. ,So I had 
to go, and was glad I did go, for, besides listening, to some 
very interesting speeches by the ex-pupils ^(Mahomedan) and 
Professors ^Knglijh) of the Aligarh Institute, I had the plea- 
sure o/ meeting jfs renowned founder, Sayed Ahmed Khan. 
The Sayed turned out exactly as I had pictured him to 

myself a stout, burly figure, with large, fuggedr bull-*' 

dog, features, betokening courage, forti/ude, determination, 
\ will to do the needful at any risk and cost. The Sayed 



I$ah§b gave ir|} a hearty welcome, and after a little talk 
urfjeJi thaf UshoubJ addrea? thc.ineedn^. I cxpjaiiicd that * 
J was not speech-maker, and that having come th speak to 

I our'* Hindu brethren cm a^natter of painjFul inttjrest to t4fcin, 

\^o way in’^harniony with Aie object of the pifj^n'ftiieetiiiji:^ 
it would be spoil ingj^ my o’vn cause, without ajlvcfticing the 
cause ofMahomedan edu'^li 9 n in the least, fo speak on siich 
an* dfccasion. I left SajVdiAhined Klian aiM other friends 
to consider with what graM we could discuss Hindu social 
reform at a Malfcinedan meeting. They appeared convinced^ 
but were by no mcaijs satisfied. 1 .witnessed *Jie pro- 
ceedings^ for ;4bout an hour, and was much impri^rfed by * 
the prepress already eftcc^.cd by our Mahomedan friends. 
The enthusiasm that marked the speeches appeared to be 
quite genuine. One Mahomedan speaker, especially a stu- 
dent ftt the College, seemed to me to be a born orator. If he * 
cultivates his gifts and has opportunities, that boy will live 
to bc% power in Islam. About 3 p.m. 1 took leave of 
Sa^cd Ahrned Khan, promising to sec him again next day. 

J kept my word and went to his house with Raja Jai Kisen 
Das. Wc#cxplaincd again why we had avoided lyviting 
Mahomedan friends to our Hindu meeting. lie said he 

* apf^roved’ the omission, but rewarded what he mistook 
tci be our Exclusiveness with a very sly remark addressed 

to“rue all this tTliat you have been doing is good 

and noble work — the people cannot rise before shaking 
off these customs. But it sometimes seems to me as if your 
asking our Hindu brethren to give up their customs were 
like my asking them to become Mabomedans or a •padre 
ajkiijg them to become Christians I We laughed at this 

• clever hit lind I saw at a glance lliat Sayed Sahib was an 
expert in the game of diplomacy. In gn insjant I bethought 
me of how best to ward off any untowo^j^ effect of his insinua- 
tion on Raja Jai Kisen Das. So I turned to the latter and 

asked ifciocently Can our Mahomedan brethren be 

particularly anxious to see the Hindus give up tthe evil 
customs whicli stand so much in the way of fair compq^tion 



between tl^e two?V \Ve laughed agai^/ ^J’J)is 14^110 I laiiijhe(|; 
well, killing two b^ds witji oife stone, ^^settliijg ^hewJiayed 
Sahib and* reassuring* the Rcaja. JfAnd with that I left* th^, 
eiftiiifent \viahf)modan reformer, hcnjung to understand iilm < 
better oi^^notWer occasion. 

f 

*RACE AMENITIES. 1 

The feeling between lliiMug Imj Mahomedans is notne of 
the best at J^bgarh, though 1 luNlTexpected pleasanter rela- 
tions owing to Savi^d Ahnicd^s prelence thf*?. All over the 

ortli-West Provinces I have heard the d'oinplainj; that 
Governinent is not strictly impartial* in dealing '^1it^j^ the two 
classes. But the reasons for this |Lllegcd partiality, q.s giveu 
by the Aggrieved, arc rather far-fetclied. The fa6ts stem to 
me to be these : — Mahomedans are not so niimenni'^lv and 
hopelessly divided as arc Hindus ; even the two large, sects, 
Shiahs and Sunnis, are not at ail so exclusive as any two near 
sects of Hindus. Consequently, Musiilmans combine more 
easily; they organize public movements with greater success ; 
they go about tlie country and out of it mucli more freciy, 
being oomparalively free from the curse of infanj^ marj^iage. 
Thus/ With great ini’t'd and pliysical advantages, it is iip 
wonder the Mahomedans arc pushing the Hindus^- aside in ^ 
some walks of life. Our Hindu friends must Veniemhcr il^at 
the gcriius of the British race is idei#l?ified witli progress^^nd 
reform; pluck and enterprise arc the salt of life to the 
muscular Briton; he loves pushing. This .appears to rue 
to be the secret of the supposed partiality, though from some 
quarters I have been assured that the Anglo-Indian official 
is partial to the Mahomedan because he is afraid of Ii'mi. I 
think this is a mistake. But even if otherwise, it only' adds, 
to the force of the contention — that Hindus 'huist learn to 
unite socially, to break through domestic and priestly thral- 
dom and to assert tlfeir position as the mother community. 
To me personally Hindu and Mahomedan are the sgrne. To 
one I owe the gratitude of a lifetime ; to the other I am boAnd 
by lies of affection and brotherly regard. 



baNs bameilly, 

^ Aligarh about S p..n., after a j/i’olongcd discussion of 
^things geiior Jly witli^ ll«ya Jai Kiseii Das at* Uk/ statirw, 
rcachiyg ♦Jiareilly after u^idnight, aiurdrivlyg 'Af to Uai 
VcJry Lai’s, chatUuing like a i)io!i4v(^'^ in lljc ^cf'iill f^v 
northerly wind. Weit to bed for a couple of Ijofirs, us* a sort 
of niejke-believc to soothe\iile hajst^s anxien^, 1 picked ^lp 
Mr. Peary Lai’s acquaiiUaiyf at Delhi last ycar,^ and though 
it was rather iiiijinVlent to ftnvile myself to Ins house so sud- 
denly and on ^ucli a slender excu>e, 1 arn glad I went to Ijim."" 
Instinct an ynfailing ^uide. Mr. Peary Lai has worked 
Ixiinself .into a pIiilanlhro{^isl, perhaps unconsciouslj'. He 
lives for others more than for himself, llis benevolence is 
quiet and unobtrusive. He was vtM*v kind and iltlentivc for 
the fe\^ hours I remained with him. Early in tlio morning 
he went about seeing friends for a preliminary meeting. On 
his'rotUirn he bustled up to tnc and asked after my personal 
wants. With his permission J put mvseif under a barber and 
tliA indulged iii the luxury of an oriliodox Hindu bath, 
??i a Aioii.^Ir. Peary Lai and liis servants were ast#nislicd 
the masterly manner in winch 1 u>cd the dlioii. 4*coiild 
bathe in r^dlioti just as a lish bathes in his skin. Hut the 

mas/er of thq h«use could not help exclaiming ‘‘I say! 

whjjipCjpuld have thought* you had gone so far ?” The ser- 
vants, too, vvho were making preparations for bath, breakfast, 
&c., in llic European style, appeared consideiabjy relieved. 
This; was my reward. 1'Jiey gave me a cup of excellent 
tea, with biscuit, dry fruit, &c. Then, after prayers, came the 
preliminary meeting. We had some earnest workers there, 
men hf faitii as well as action, who said *‘yes” and meant 
it, who said but would still listen to reason. I wish 

I could give here a sketch of some oT the^ Barielly no- 
tabilities. But the fact is I have g?^t hopelessly mixed. 
And not lyntil the faces arc before me shall 1 be able to say 
whibh is which. In the evening we had as good a meeting 
as was ever hcltP-all intelligent, representative Hindu gen^ 



tlcnien. (ii aboii/ two hours wc wcht through the formajl 
• business. Then wo»«*had a special ineetiiij^ of a^sptciJ\^ iset of 
friends. We^carrie^d il rather latj^'into the night. But i 'felt 
asp i^we ^bould not prolong it too everything said 'by ^ 

the fricnjtlo wa<i, so interesting and ki the point. VVliat,splen-^ 
djti'n^aferial there ^t^Bans Banelly, as in other parts of Mie 
Provindcs, to •build up public opinion <?ith ! Rushed olF to 
the Station about 2 a.m. Vb calclj the train for Lucicnow, 
finding therp that it would not we in before 4. Made the 
best of the interv;*^], liolding a Id^ee of cf)«lies, gariwallas, 
“^^farters and outlier dignitaries of the station a'nd the, street. 

» Not iniifli of infant marriage among them, ihofics^ fellows ; 
but wages were very poor^ they wjiined. I asked if t.hey had 
any othdr grievance. The police had no mercy ^ so'iik of them 
replied, the others assenting readily. 

' • « 

THE DANCING GIRL, 

On iny way to Lucknow I had some curiotis comipany, a 
number of smartly dressed young nnm, with a dancing girl. 
One of the former was evidently the great man of the com- 
pany, sAid the dancing girl appeared to be his proi^crty.* Tiic 
rest wefe some of them///.? men, others her men.. As tijpy 
neared the carriage 1 gave them a look which scp^ved them, 
away, but finding no accommodation olscwhcrf tkey liastthied 
back and one of the fops explained thf’y had not far to g;)'»itiid 
would not disturb the janah^ &c., «Stc. The guard also put 
in a word for his acquaintances, and so they came in quietly. 
The great man then observed that they were returning ll^mc 
from a spree and were so pleased to have my company ! His 
dancing girl smiled cheerily and asked if she could sit at 
janaVs feet?’* She seemed to be tlie only sobcf one of tha 
party. I made no reply to her, but put tf/e witolc of my 
licdding kit between her and me and ensconced myself in my 
corner, inaking room^ for her at the other end of the bench. 
The poor thing appeared to be older than she C(;^/ild really 
havcbqcn. She was a handsome little body, with a heart 
^sorticwhcrc, though perhaps not in the right place. Her eyes 
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pi’ocln.iinod tlic| proloKsioftal flirt, and 1 pilK'd tha# hulking 
tool^o^/ A who ijiouglit IfinisuH her fifVor. I cannot say 

\>fc|)y — l)iit I vfM*y 1 ittl( % diHercnce belwccn dancing 
^irl A]id another, the^" arc Jill so alike, of one cla?(s, o/e^^Ui^tld, 

^ V^ic^evrryt^ing. 'I'lie lasr^iiautcb pcrfonnanci'* 1 tPJlncssed 
l)y a dancing girl \\a%al Sural, three ^u^d. twenty ye^rs^ag* 
us a hoy, when, alter llic^siial antics slie was Mlfrown l)odiJy 
intLi fhe arms of a sp<’\iaf!y invited guest. The fellow 
was as ugly as sin, and notorious for being fis miserly as a 
CJerniau .lew; bu?\ho danemg girl madeab^fau of him, appeal- 
ing to the love ot’hei* belov^ed Alajnuin, caressing him uyder tlie 

chin, itc.,^h(’ pi>>testing all the wdiile I say donVyloii’t, 

l^^ay’^ — witii choice epitlp;*ts that a Ibarsi can use when he 

is in trouble. 'TIk' s[K‘e!ator- heartily enjoyed this by-play, 
and w'lien, at last, the dauciiig girl took her Majimui fairly 
in luu’ .^i-ms and sniotluneil him with mock kisses, the rtiom 
^ was eoiivulsod with laughter. Slie was under a pledge to 
'^havc soffH’ hitksln*^ out ol‘ ihe eii rmudg(M)n, Jle lu'ld out as 
■ lon<j^ as he (‘(mid under hm* ardent ovta'tiires ; but wdien Ids 
f^ir n^i’mentor threaleuetl to go biyond th(‘ kiss>ing stage, he 
i^urrefideiecirwLtli ill grace, forking oai a rupee to appetfsc licr 
viftlcut lo’jc-making. * 

A FASHION. 

. 'fT(Ye was no sueh e?^*iiiug scene in the railway carriage, 
but on alighiing at fnieknow Slaiion, where Miinshi Naval 
Kishor and another friend were gocxl enough to be prcj^sont, 
wdiat* do I see? 1 see the dancing girl nowhere — literally 
vanished — and her swalii standing before me wdtli band cx- 

tciivlcrh and our friend iulrodiiciiig him to me as — 

!»oii of i — llahadiir, leading ilais, vvlio will he very useful 

to you.'^ I preiendod not to sec the young man^s hand, but 
expressed a hope to see him some other J^inc and htivc a talk. 
On our way to the Hotel, where Mr. Naval Kishor liad kindly 
made arv9*igements at his expense, I spoke of the young 
Rais and the damping girl. My companion laughed at^it and 
explained it was a fashion. People did not think much^of^ 



going abu'it wltlir a ‘dancing girl, osFpVcially \yilicn 5 owing 
thc practice of infeftt marriage^* hundre^^s of ^niftiis •tiinied 
out unsatisfactory., Grood God ! /\Vhilc there was some ex^ 
cftSQrOr ^hiotlfcr urged invariably m f»-vour of the liusbfufd, i 
who ev(^ thought of the wife, the wronged and #ncg^ectcd,/ 

pjn'mg liway *wi lier .Z^n/ana ? * ^ 

• e 

LUCKNpwy* 

Met some vc^'J strong men a^Kiicknow, and liad a good 
deal of discussion witli them. "rhci.rcMiiarkitf^^l^c thing about it 
was that none of them argued in a circle. 1 hey were 
sturdy, fionesf, self-respecting men, ^Mth the coiuag^ of their 
convic#i(jns. If infant marriage is not soon knocked on the 
head it, will not be for any fanlt^)f the principal ll.iidus of 
Lucknow. « 

This was tlic second time I misled dnin^ Taieknow. ^Therc 
was little time on hand, so little indeed that I could not return 
the visit of some Parsi friends. Startf d i’roin Luckni/V7 about 
11 P.M., Munshi Naval Kishor kiiidlv seeing Jue olf. 

% 

ALLAUAOAD. * 

Rc&cfccd Allahabad early in the morning and drove of’ to 
Munshi Kaslii Prasad^s. Mr. Kashi Prasad was^y.iot miitc 
prepared, and felt rather puzzled as to how to* di^spose otyhe 
guest Ite knew nothing about. But li at once set him pWlds 
case. A kholi was soon got read}', and water, fruit, Jiiid sweet- 
meat were ofl'ered to tlic itinerant Aryan brother. ; 

« 

First thing I did was to sit down on the floor and despatch 
a few letters and a ^‘copy’' to Bombay. Worked myself into 
a fit of rheumatism. Then rushed off to see a couple of 
friends. Met Kumar Shiva Nath Sinha for thb first time.,; 
He was good enough to offer me the shelter oPhis roof. There 
was no occasion for iN however. Took a cup of tea with him. 
Went off in search of Sir Dinkar Kao. He was out of town. 
Then looked up Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharya, tlj4>: Ranadc 
of the North-West Provinces, as a friend aptly describes liim. 
^Had a long talk. Returned to Mr. Kashi Prasad’s^ had a 
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pleasant, breaktast aboiU^ 42 , at. wliicli hislittje dau^itcr pro- 
si<Ie(f ^vitli €i lyrest, tlieii went^jofF to the Iti^h Court to see th€ 
yioAilcrs. As I entered thft^conimon 11)0111 I could/ not help 
like a lamb goiyg into a den of wolves. J[''an/y 
nian, itpioi^nt of the ways (^f the worlds and cyily 
iatclnpting to convert a luuiiber of vci^raij llimfn ,l*kad( 5 ’S'j 
the leaders of A llahiAat^ society ! Biij^ iiotluii;!!; like*iinpu- 
dct^ccf iny gimtlemen of tlu* long* *robe. If yon are pleaders^ 
I am a special pleader. Scj mi I rush, lake? ^icjliull by the 
horns and run ii>n into ti corner. Thcyi' was something 
like a jiuttei* In the beginning, a good deal of secjiticIsiA* 
and soni'i h^j;a[ fencing.* But I overbore all resistance by 
tremendous stretch of kxpiacity. Xf>w or never — tliat 
was pfincijilc on winch 1 attacked the iiivincibles. 

And oye by one I got most of tliem round. A pulMic meeting 
was arranged ibr on the sj)ot, a meeting to consist of the most 
intelligent Hindu representatives. With three' exceptions 
all the iuminarie.s of the law agreed to attend and take part, 
l^indit Ajodhia Prasad begged olF, saying he likiul the iu- 
stii^ition of iidaiit marriage. Judging from his fine Aryan 
Jace, ^ sus|)^ct the Pandit spoke only as a Pleader. is his 

b^-utiicr Pandit Jagan Nath of Agra’.s own brother. ^Idrry I 
^liad| no .i^iiue to cultivate his actjuainfauce, The other 
deWulter wa*^ M'unslii Hanuinan I’rasad, a dear old gentleman, 
ful'Wj^’ intelligence. Iht really could not attend, as iTo was 
making preparations for t lie marriage of his son. The 

third gentleman’s name I forget. He agreed wdrh me as to 
the :«»ecessity of some action being taken to put dowm uifaiit 
marriages, but could not make up Jiis mind as to the exact 
nauire*'of the remedies. Another friend was also of this 
jjpinion, bii# he was good cnougli to attend and join our Com-, 
miltce. Mr. Sifuiiders was the only European present, coming, 
like myself, self-invited. I am glad he dime — fis a witness on 
the day of judgment. At the meeting M^. Kashi Pntsad made 
a fierce os^slauglit on the custom and cried shame upon those 
whd followed it after being convinced of its mischievous elFects.. 
1 have seldom heard a speech of so much power. * 
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\\e r|;(iirne(l^li()liic ahoiit 7 p.M.t ftiul had^ coiirorenee at 
Munslu Kaslii Pnsjinad’s on 0140 or two otlitj; in- 

whicli 1 d(‘C[)l>' iiitorcslcd. yoiiforciico broke up faMijr 

latjj. Bfir. 4 a^^ln Prasad appeaml U) toiiclied by tbc^sVlf^ 
donyin^'. of his liucsi, and J)Cj4:ii:(’d hard th^*^ I^shouhJ. 
Jldow iuiy tu keep ^11 money, as I wjis spending so IV? el^. 

Yoif may^'rgtiirn I if you hkoj^^dufadded gently. 1 had 
some cash still* lefi, so than4ce<l fiim for iiis gejuu-ous olFi r /ind 
promised tc 4 a\Vil myself of it shtjuld *I ever need it. Had a 
hasty supper aftf^ 11 p.m. .\(: a.m, J Ifc# servants can u* to 

'*’?iwakc ^me^ J‘kvijig it wa> train I one. Whal a ha^cb-hip ! 
Keachc^d the station bel))r(.‘ L*, lobe i(;!d thal j,ht*tr^in would 
leave after 4 ! Most aggra vat ing.g VVe Natives have, no idol 
of timi* and space. A few hours or a few mile.^'ilo • ivay or 
that matters nothing. 'I'lie station was dead a-i''e|) -and 1 
felt very annoyed at having bei*n <lragged oni of bt‘d • early. 

1 turned fiercely uj)on the di-turher willi tlx (piertion 

^Svhy arc vve liere so miieli befon* the hour Ik cause,” i 
explained the cold-blooded rnon-t(*r, li 1 uu(*e go lf» Ix'd, I 
won’t g’et up till morning.” I'ljat nas a siiaiglit answer, at 
any nile ; so I could net withhold his bakiishi*?. 

A SAD JtKMlN ISCI:N(‘K. 

On alighting at Benares Station 1 found kkibu liam \Kalf 
Chaudhary's carriage waiting. I als^ met there an old frji^Mid, 
the Musnlmaii boy” in cliargo of the Waiting Kooml It is 
perhaps as well tlial the station has to go witlu^it a pneka 
Khafisiinaji, it liaving no Kefreshment Boom. 'Bhis is he^iaiisc 
Benares, though important enough, is but a branch Station, 
and because there are liotels williio bail. Whatefer the 
cause, I do not regret the absence of a fnll-blowii Khahsama^ 
which means escape from stale meat, poisonoiV' litpior and the 
picking of youp pockets in a fashionable sort of way . I was gltxd 
to see im/ friend thC chota Khansama whom I gave a little 
custom before stepping into the carriage outside, ^ome 
years ago I had to slay at the Waiting Room for two days 
^aiuj niJVhts, in high fever and with only ’ll few rupees left 




al.tov an arclnoin^ canipai'^n across J?cini;:ll ^ud tli’ij Norlii- 

.WVsl •]’ |;ovI»u:ijsr I wniilod Oji sec I he ]\U'i];iraja, about the 

Max* •Mill lee Iranslaftoiis. *110 Avasnol*in town, liul L jn(*L 
^ . s* . • • 

l^ajn • Hhiva Prasad ai^d ^iaiii»*lil ievcf, Tlii> >eiili^hte^ed 

^edncal it^u is •^promised to^sp^ak to I lie Mahaia’pi ar iMet me 
kao\^ at. Bombay. Bill Maliaiajas ami liPaias arc* busy, mfiriats^, 
and not until 1 m(’i‘l llifin^a^ain will lliejfix' iemtnd<‘d iM' llie 
litll^‘ »n)ission. IttUurnin^L^ ?rom* Uaja Slnwi Pia-arl\s I 
look to lh(^ l'.t.d, Jt woniti nol do i(» l(‘lj ^ivl^ody of my 
eondilKJii. So e#^idii{jf ifu' ^icret to llnyf)ny, and \\irini^ 
to l>oini,jay fen* iem ii ranoc', ! l.iid ms -elf down [lalienlly to'** 
starv(' oul|rlu‘ ^Jb.e l>oy kepi uateli tbi’ Iv.i^ weary 

(Us s and ie’iiN, ‘'ca Injif awa^s ail intruders lio.n 1 hi' \\aitinj>‘ 
Boom. (.)n *1 be i bird nunniny the ^tJilion ?da.-t('i^ wlfu liad 
eome v'nou -omi’t liinjr about l‘ne state ol all’aii’,', r(‘ipiesled 

me to s'^ifl, as tbi‘ ro(nn wa^n to be taki n U[) by tlie faynlv oi* 
an olficial. Tinwiliin^.' to yo to (‘iiend>, and unable to find 
iiiiy otbfr reliiye, I liad a <*barpai diawn u]> undrr a tree 
, (.ioM‘ to 1 be rail way - lo' e-boiKe. And there, in tbesidlry Imt 
wini^-i of MaVj T jjU'Sed aneabm* <h«\ and ui^bt. That was 
»^.r^.be b^terost of my travelling' "‘Kpawienees, .Next day 
eas^ie peenpiary ri'-inlbrt'v'uicnl from Bomb.ay. I reptifld the 
l^e.y 'sjk iix!^.*'-s wellenoueli 1-0 ena!)ie him to si‘l up Ji small 
* busyness if Ik* ••' iV.'^ri! -^o inclim'd. pauddny; uiy-^eif so lar ;is to 
► lak(-%b|' Intermediate el.f on my way to llajpulana. d’lie 
valiie ol’ tlie lioy’s services lay in the fact that tliey were 
^iven to a^poor nuiiij perhaps he mi;*;ld have thouglil to 
a dyii^g man. 


BLXAIIES — AIEN AND THINGS. 

** Drove up to ^Ir, Rain Kali’s ami was warndy welcomed. 
I mot him fust at the National Con"rc§;s at Bombav (you 
see these Congresses are national in im^e than ona sense). 
He is reijred Sub-Jud^c and JSmall Cause Court Judge, 
high!}^ reiqjccted by all sections of Benares society, 
old and young, Fairopean and Native. Taken all iti all, 
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I foiinck' liim ^lio' luosl sai!facioa.‘*^^iii(lo iiu the provincas, 
with a love of^*tisefiil .kiKlMrled<»*e and ii jvifiii oC 

« ^ li# ^ ^ 

practical' yxpcri^ncf*. T.ike tliou^htfiil nicn*]VJ.r, 

'IWv'n kali^secincjl to be deeplj^ iji^)ressed with the •ll^)rtV 
and njtteriffl poverty of India, «,n(J'^thMs lie vva%i^)r(]^)ared 
.rncgt*inr more thy.n* half way. Tlu^ SLiccoss of the^ ifc- 
i^arcs meeting is nlicli more duc#3l) liiin than to me, I'hc 
Pandits, llai*cs and otheV principal citizens were svillini^ 
to be Icdi b^* him. We had a few visitors in the after- 
noon, and in theWening we went f>nt for a^stroll, after arranL"- 
mg pjylimiiiaries. Early in the morning Mr. Ibam Kali took 
me (^iK for a walk in the course of which k hVlito pay my 
respects to several loading eiti/.e^is, '^J'lie meeting in-the after- 
noon Vas verv creditable, considiring* the short imiicc. I 
attended it with all my luggage' in tlu'ghari, so as lo^' able to 
rush ofl’ to the Station from the Hall, rindin g half an 

hour on hand after the meeting I talked hiiriiedly through 
some of the streets (»f IJenares, with three or four «jxcellond 
guides. Penares may be a holy city, but it by no means a 
healthy one. The streets we went through we'*e dark.^ rlank, * 
extrAnely narrow, built as if it were witii the >^K'ciai ,t>bic*i t 
of generating and propagating cholera. In about l^en miniates 
I counted more stenches in native Benares ihav^' sonv'boi^' 
did at Cologne. The streets appear to 'iia^ e beenH'*dlt# 
without the slightest idea of sanitation, vcntilatio^j»&c., • 
though the material used in honse-hiiilding is said to be fire 
pro^f. On the way we visited a Marat ha Sanniasi, reputed 
to be 150 years old. I entered bis kholij looked hirrf over 
carefully, and thought he could not be even 100. But the 
friends who were with me, gentlemen not likely to f)e taken 
in, assured me that the Sannyasi was considered old as rnauy 
as 80 years ago. Mr. Biswas, the timall Caftsc Court Judge, 
explained that tlie^Sannyasi had managed to preserve him- 
self mainly by mauna^ that is by holding his tongue. He 
does not seem to have been heard to speak for jdiars. One . 
may justified in saying, therefore, that yds Benares ascetic 
a living protest against the vanity and waste of energy of 



spec|li-n)akcr5? 'Fo this extent nw op iinflfn about 

:fp(‘c'(.*]i-¥n#ikift^' gs a trade has beAi wondevfirt^' well coii/iriiied, 

•• • ^ ► • " • 

• ^)urinf]; my stay at Renar^E made some* valiKj)!^ friends, 
Ronjjjali anjJ Ilinduslaj^, who vied with one %iofh' .*"^1 

ofVmtimciit ai\ X desire to 'practical, havc;^ 
been told by friends ^liat much of whlf I iu^ard 
►provinces was mere talk/*Tlt\t remaii\/t() be seen. ]Meai>- 
time'I cannot help observing that I am not a \iv\ bad judi^c 
of character nor^j^ very >jjn^»uine dreamerymer't he heavy 
knlocks received ill the bal tie of life. Ohtmitl had leisura^ 
for three* yeai^s and three, lakhs of rupc'es to s[Tt‘nd ! >AVdth 
these two^ weaf)ons L would undertake to make ^\iKdow 
Marriage Its ejf popular. ' 

« 

' ^ BACK TO AI.LAirABAD. 

# 

Ticaving Renares about r» i».m. T reached Allahabatl Station 
^fter midilight and was leceivod by a messenger from M(‘ssrs« 
^..1. SImpoorji and Co. That was tlic second time I enjoyed 

* th(‘ ho^jiitality of this wadl-known Parsi firm, and yet up 
tcOj^j^ay am nnaccpiainled with Mr. J. Shapoorjl^ the 
Proprietors ihougli both oi us live at Bombay ! But what of 
t^at Diie.L not know his brother Mr. Dinsha once upon a 

•time^r And, a&e^ all, even if I know not liini or his still as 
•a nia1%.4 of history, I carPprovo that Mr, J. Shapoorji is my 
cousin, w h;s% then, should I scruple to accept of his hospi- 
tality, espccmlly as members of his linn are always so kind. 
*This fime I had to do more with European than wdth 
Ilinciu friends, and found Mr. Shapoorji’s house very con- 
venient.* I spent a day and a half there and was much refresh- 
ed by savour>f Parsi dishes and genial Parsi company. Had 
to do a good detif of writing work, a good deal of grinding; 
but found time enough to pay and receive* visits.* Wound up 
the visiting business by a call on Mrs. and Mr. Knox (High 
Court JudJlip or Legal Remembrancer). I believe I have 
visiteS all the sacred shrines of Hinduism except llardwar, 
and if swarga is to be attained by this mcans) 1 may fairly 



^8 

look forVard to^d more exalted hea\1m than ni|st even 
man j)il^rims. iSfill, having*! raced mud# of sifertt gooct 

to work Kn©x, and being near, I could not resist mi- 
dw^-?ki%g a^pilgriuiage to the 8hfiiie^)f UnscUish^Usefulncs^. 
JIad OfTbug^nd most^interestinf^ccjj’Ivcrsatioii wifh oitr I 
'ol Allahubatl, as<lK Roman Catholic# would call her, about 
Ucr work of fi)ve aiiy. charity, fnd*fe^ her well impressed, I 
hope, with fts approaching success. In appearanbe * and 
otherwise Mrsl .Knox reminded me of iny excellent school 
mistress, Mrs. i^xon of Surat, iiow at il?Hast. What glo- 
rious work tiicse Englisliwomen haye in India ! • 

Fifccfing the cash box nearing depletion l^sontVor Rs, 10 
from jMunshi Kashi Frasad, ^lind started for « Agra about 
9 P.M-, aw'iving there in the morning, and [)u!tmg myself 
at once under the protection of iiiy guide, philosopher and 
friend,* Lala Baij Nath nahadiir, Mukam Agra. 

MUTiniA AND ITS CHOWqiCR. 

Next day we left for J\Iutlira, feeling very doubtful iis to ' 
our success at this citadel of Hindu orthodox^*^ ^e, luH 
been dissuaded from making the allcmpt by several iVie^ids 
who knew the people of Muthra. 'Fliis dissiiasiciJci, liowever, 
induced me more than ever to risk a trial, and ip the e\V‘piug, 
we found ourselves at Muthra. Wt put up with Mil^lopi« 
Prasad, the Miuisif, a smart young olKcial, but new* to the 
place. Notices were circulated the same night, |Early in the 
morning we had a select conference, and in the evening as* 
enthusiastic a public meeting as one could have wished for 
even in an advanced centre, presided over by an «ft>le and 
persuasive chairman, who was followed by indigaious thiiikcy[;^ 
knowing the subject intimately and addressfeg themselves to 
it in a masterly manner. 

At IVlu thra I saw for the first time a , number of Chowbes, 
ihe Chatur Vedi clan of old. They are Brahmftis out and 
out, \vith all the vices of tliat exclusive cayte, but very few of 
lUcir virtues. Splendid in physique — tall, sleek, muscular, 



4p-ngtltiTi^ o<'i^c-no tiling tloyls^ the. Chou^^o j^ricsts are a, 
^?lu(l^*lifjlh i'oi^thc pl«^ .siolo<ysl anc'f th(i ^^icial rerornit!!r, Thev 
]^ret(‘iul to bo eonvci>.'inJt alJ the Veda^^ and'as a matter 
^>4' fact kngw Jilllc be;^Hl* vulgar traditions. Jjiit their 
^ ?(|’M^rai*ignt1fi anccthey m^o^up by a tra;.jselndental kiid\vledg? 
of gyi^taastics and ga^roiiomy. You ni find v^nc C'ooSvbe 
eating and drinking wl^. hi omuigli tJ surfeit tliroe wild 
bulls.* As to domestic custonivS early marrii^o is coniniou 
among llicm, as al^o is tlie jxcliange of girli-jy' Marriage Avit li 
.,ojne of them seems to have a very limited signifieance — thie\ 
for instfiiicej the Avife goes to lier Imshand’s in'M.hc eVcning, 
and returi-s hon.e to her i-arents^ early in the morning/(*helin- 
jng to atieiK\ to household dudes as a wife. How she mauag- 
(‘s it Avhen slie is encumbered Avitli chiidren, 1 couild not lind 
out — prvrtjably tlie little ones are left to the care of the pal<u*- 
nal grandmother or tiiint. * 

I Before tlie meeting I had a pleasant drive to Brindabiii, 
{itid Avas shovA'ii many a saci’cd spot associated with the memory 
of tl j lover-saviour of the Hindus, Avhosc mission has been so 
g ossl^^^^ caricatured by some of his own Avorshippers, « The 
liA'Js^f the Vallahhkul Maharajas atMuthra seem to bdabout 
thc^same sl% at Bombay, and, curious to say, the most ardent 
^jidior |st tficir vQtaries also belong to the same community — 
the iJli?ittias olf Bombay. »>This is a ticklish topic to pursfle. 
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• P.Js«J2 road in njoiitiuuulion of the note at the bottom of 
4lio psi'^^c.l— ^ 

'Pho cjiBo has now become a public property. Tt is not, indeed, the case that 
is now on trial, llit tlio law that has guided tho disposal of the case so far. 
'riiJjtis an unjiisl: law, an iin-TIindii law, as Mr. llagoonath Row and otly^rs 

I navohhcnfnj and tho clforlsof Iliiubi roformors ought to bo directed to tJio 
soiii'fo of the evil which has deprived the community of tluo’r Kcnse of right 
and wrong, and is a blight upon national progress. Our English friends will 
iKJw SCO wh>-'the wisest amongst Hindus despair of correcting society without 
some hclp'jfroin ym legislature. While tho case was in hearing the Chief 
Jn.MCo r.Miuii-kcd the other day that a regular Oovenimont in India had 
aupersodod tho functidls of Casto in several matters. Quite so. But, unfor- 
tiiuately, this partial ^upor.sosK^ou is worse than usclo8S|;»o far ij^s the interests 
of t ha community aro <3oncorned. Tho law administered by Caste was onesided 
enough ; aduiiiiistcu'od by tho Court it has become more ouesidod and flAgrantly 
unjust to the weaker sex, 

a What, then, "i^to become of Rukhmabai ? She has to face another trial at 
tho Higlf Court Tiefore representing her sad condition, and of too many of her 
sisters, to ti 10 final court ^^f appoal, the Privy Council. Sho is a sufferer, and 
a sufferur she will remain all her life. Her nominal husband loses uothin(| 



oven If ertiroly a,srainRt ‘him. llukhmabai is a l^er cron ii 

she grains "overytliiiij-. Tlio busbaiul can marry n^ain, jflietb^r KtV ::)Sos or. 
t^aiiiP. Tli(.Mvii’«J;eanr'‘yi do', ‘n oil hV ease will Jif>'0 (»> iv'mnu) wliat, 
Hindu phi’olo'r' ds on II a. v\vpiii-wiro-u idi..' ' Tins is one 'of tlio rosiilts 
iiilAiit in;a*i(‘a<'ti; us Ihi’a Jaikisen D' ^ OA/rflncd Jd- a ineotincj at Ali.;jjar]i .'jo.Mt.- 
limo aiL'o. \*To '^iulsliinubni jiorson; ily the '’'^>.10 ifiij ho suit c*if tier way mil uwil.v* 
vor’t‘*r^lo (liU'eriMico. ' ^lio worst^ 1 hat 0 ^ » hai«r«ij to hor is to^JJo to j.ri iO»;. 
a day or h’ook'm inon^h. And slio wilt‘\loi|i6tlcss prefer that to the hprr'i^s 
j:^,Mliat wpibo than jai^ ai'Ji grave combim^fA ^ 
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